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Administrative Staff 


OLIN ROBISON, President of Middlebury College 

PAUL M. CUBETA, Director of the Bread Loaf 
School of English 

JOHN C. ELDER, Dean of the Bread Loaf 
School of English 

CHARLOTTE ROSS, Administrative Assistant, 
Bread Loaf School of English 


Please address correspondence to: 


Administative Assistant 

Bread Loaf School of English — Box 100 
Middlebury College 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

Telephone: 

802-388-3711 Ext. 2418 (until June 23) 
802-388-7946 (June 24-August 13) 


Middlebury College complies with the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, Title IX of the Educational Amend- 
ments of 1972, the IRS Anti-Bias regulation and 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. In so 
doing, Middlebury College does not discriminate 
against any individual on the basis of race, color, 
sex, religion, ethnic origin or handicap in any of its 
programs or activities. The Secretary of the Col- 
lege, Old Chapel, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
VT 05753 [Tel. 802-388-3711] is responsible for 
coordinating the College’s efforts to comply with 
Sec. 504, Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
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THE AIM 
The Program hopes to improve a teacher’s capac- 
ity to teach writing, to enhance a teacher’s knowl- 
edge of literature and to introduce him or her to 
techniques for emphasizing expository writing in 
the context of the humanities. In addition, the Pro- 
gram provides teachers with training and resources 
that they need for undertaking productive research 
in writing based on their own classroom experience 
and materials. 

It is the assumption of the Program that teachers 
of writing should themselves write and should 
broaden their professional acquaintance with sys- 
tematic inquiry so that they can make their findings 
known to other researchers and to planners of cur- 
riculum. Modest awards of up to $600 are available 
to students who intend to conduct inquiries into 
language and learning in their own schools. 

The Program addresses in particular the writing 
needs of public secondary school teachers of 
English and their students who, because of their 
cultural and geographic isolation, have inadequate 
educational resources to support them. Because of 
its magnificent setting in the heart of the Green 
Mountains, the Bread Loaf campus is an ideal 
place to engage questions of rural education. The 
commitment to the teaching of writing and litera- 
ture at Bread Loaf has been the heart of the School 
of English since it was established in 1920. That 
spirit is perhaps best caught in the recognition that 
Robert Frost, friend and neighbor, returned to the 
School for forty-two years. The influence of his 
presence will long be felt, in part because Middle- 
bury College owns and maintains the Robert Frost 
Farm as a National Historic Site, adjoining the 
Bread Loaf campus. 

The ‘Program in Writing also offers a six-credit 
seminar/tutorial in Writing and Learning in the 
Program of the Bread Loaf School of English at 
Lincoln College, Oxford (June 27-August 7, 1983), 
for students who have spent at least one summer in 
the Program in Writing in Vermont. 


FULL TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS — 

SUMMER 1983 

With support from the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
International Paper Company Foundation, the 
Lyndhurst Foundation, and the General Mills Foun- 
dation, the Bread Loaf School of English offers 
rural and small town secondary school teachers of 
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English an opportunity to participate in the Pro- 
gram in Writing by providing a substantial number 
of full tuition scholarships of $1,260 in their first 
summer. Additional support toward board and 
room ($660) is available if need is established. 





ELIGIBILITY FOR FULL TUITION 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE SUMMER OF 1983 


1. Teachers of English must hold a bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college or university and 
have had one year, but not more than fifteen years, 
of experience in public secondary schools in rural 
or small town communities. There is no precise 
definition of rural or small town, but applicants who 
live in impoverished areas remote from metropoli- 
tan centers will be given preference. 





2. Because of the School’s determination to at- 
tract rural and small town secondary school teach- 
ers from a wide variety of geographic backgrounds, 
teachers from the Southeast, South, Midwest and 
Far West will be given special consideration. A 
wide geographic distribution of teachers will pro- i 
vide them with a chance to discuss common prob- | 
lems and to determine what is indigenous to their | 
communities, what is common to their profession, | 
and what distinguishes the problems of the rural { 
teacher — beyond geographic, economic and / 
social circumstances. 


3. The Program seeks a range of ethnic and social 
backgrounds not only among teachers but among 
their student bodies in, for example, Indian, 
Chicano and Black rural communities. 


4. Although the Program for each teacher may 
extend over two or more summers, teachers who 
can spend only one summer at Bread Loaf are eligi- 
ble to apply. 


5. Applicants who do not teach in rural or small 
town communities are eligible for admission, but 
they do not receive automatically a grant of full tui- 
tion. They are, however, eligible to apply for finan- 
cial aid. 


6. All teachers are enrolled as regular graduate 
students at the Bread Loaf School of English. 
Teachers who do not proceed for the M.A. degree 
will receive a Certificate in Continuing Graduate 
Education from Middlebury College. 
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ELIGIBILITY FOR ACCEPTANCE 
INTO THE M.A. PROGRAM 


1. All courses in writing are graduate courses and 
are a part of the M.A. degree program at the Bread 
Loaf School of English. 


2. Students may elect at any time to become can- 
didates for the M.A. degree. Those who are ac- 
cepted are eligible upon application for financial 
aid from Middlebury College in all subsequent sum- 
mers. 


3. M.A. candidates may elect one course in 
writing each summer for four summers. 


4. M.A. candidates who do not transfer credit 
from another institution, but instead enroll at 
Bread Loaf for five summers, may petition the 
Director for permission to take a course in writing 
each summer. 


5. All students in the Program in Writing must 
also take one course in literature or theatre arts 
each summer. 


CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION 

Admission is on the basis of college transcripts and 
two letters of recommendation from colleagues or 
administrators. Submission of a sample of an appli- 
cant’s recent expository writing, while not a re- 
quirement, will strengthen his or her candidacy. 
Since the Program in Writing is designed to meet 
individual professional needs, there is no set of 
requisites for admission. Although an excellent 
undergraduate and/or graduate record in English 
and strong recommendations are the surest admis- 
sion criteria, special attention will be given to 
judgments about the applicant’s involvement in 
writing programs at his or her school and to the 
ways in which acceptance into the Program in 
Writing could assist a teacher’s personal and pro- 
fessional growth. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR APPLICATION 
Applicants should write to: 
Mrs. Charlotte Ross, Administrative Assistant 
Bread Loaf School of English — Box wo 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, VT 05753 


Telephone: 802-388-3711, Ext. 2418 
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They will be sent an application form and the 
1983 bulletin of the Bread Loaf School of English. 
The form should be filled out and returned to Mrs. 
Ross with an application fee of $15 for students 
who have not previously applied to Bread Loaf. All 
undergraduate and graduate transcripts should 
also be forwarded. 

The applicant is responsible for asking two col- 
leagues or administrators to act as references. 

There is no deadline for application, but early ap- 
plication is urged. 





THE PROGRAM IN WRITING 

AT BREAD LOAF: 1983 

Students select one course or two mini-courses in 
writing and one in literature or theatre arts. They 


should register for courses only upon receipt of the 
1983 bulletin of the Bread Loaf School of English. 


Full Courses 


Writing and Learning — Mrs. Goswami 

We will focus on the interconnections among think- 
ing, learning, and language, writing in particular. 
Students will draw on their own experience as they 
describe their histories and processes as writers 
and learners and reflect upon implications for 
teaching. An aim of the course is to offer practical 
assistance to teachers who wish to carry out in- 
quiries in their own schools. 


Studying Writing: From Theory to Practice — 

Mrs. Goswami 
For students who have begun inquiries in their own 
schools or communities and who wish to analyze, 
interpret, and write up their findings. We will ex- 
plore the role of the teacher as researcher in a 
number of settings. Key issues include finding effec- 
tive methods for classroom research, forming re- 
search communities, collaborating with outsiders 
and with students, and using research to inform 
practice. 

Open to students only after one summer at Bread 
Loaf. 
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Writing Prose Non-Fiction — Mr. Macrorie 

A workshop for teachers, centering on developing 
lively, succinct prose through writing and respond- 
ing to the work of peers. The best of the writing — 
personal narrative, interviews with persons on and 
around the Mountain, accounts of teaching, etc. — 
will appear in the weekly magazine YEAST. There 
will be some talk about this workshop as a model 
for teaching persons of all ages. 


Connections — Writing and Literature — 
Mr. Macrorie 

A workshop for teachers of introductory courses in 
literature designed to overcome the widespread 
aversion of many American students to the litera- 
ture canonized by the schools. Through a consider- 
ation of written student responses rather than cri- 
tiques, it will investigate such concepts as sen- 
timentality, stereotype, and stock responses in stu- 
dent writing and both popular and canonized 
literature. Teachers are asked to bring several 
poems or short stories that their students have 
valued and they have not. 


Forms of Writing: From Stories to Essays — 
Ms. Heath 

Interdisciplinary examination of story-telling, nar- 
rative, and exposition in an attempt to unravel the 
strands of fiction/nonfiction, personal/impersonal, 
subjective/objective, story/essay. In this effort, we 
consider styles of writing in relation to cultural, 
linguistic, and psychological factors, such as con- 
cepts of time, habits of oral language, and the con- 
text of text and reader. 


Mini-Courses 


Doubt, Belief and the Interpretation of Texts 
(first 3 weeks) — Mr. Elbow 

We will compare the virtues of critical thinking and 
“the willing suspension of disbelief’ in the inter- 
pretation of texts — that is, we will compare what 
could be called systematic doubt and systematic 
belief. We will deploy them on established literary 
texts and on some of our own writing. We will try to 
improve critical interpretive skills in general, but in 
particular we will work on “the believing game,” 
that is, on the ability to enter into or imaginatively 
“try on” interpretations that differ from one’s own. 
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Small Groups: Teaching Literature and Writing 

(first 3 weeks) — Mr. Elbow 
In this workshop we read about small groups, but 
mostly we will work in small groups ourselves to ex- 
plore ways to help students work collabora- 
tively on the central tasks in the teaching of 
English. We try out different ways of using small 
groups for responding to and discussing literary 
texts; for writing — both generating and revising; 
and for giving peer responses to each other’s 
writing. 


Philosophy and the Composing Process 
(final 3 weeks) — Mrs. Berthoff 

The relationship of intention and expression — of 
meaning and saying — in the process of compos- 
ing is a philosophical matter. In this seminar, 
students will consider concepts useful in thinking 
about thinking: recognition, remembrance, repre- 
sentation, abstraction, feeling, form, and imagina- 
tion. The course will emphasize practice in using 
such speculative instruments in course design. 


Naming / Opposing / Defining (final 3 weeks) — 
Mrs. Berthoff 

The working hypothesis of this seminar will be that 
in composition everything happens at once or it 
doesn’t happen at all: in all phases of the compos- 
ing process, the writer is identifying and defining 
relationships. Students will devise and carry out ex- 
perimental writing assignments designed to make 
this all-at-onceness a resource rather than a 
hazard. We will study certain ideas of perception 
and concept formation which can guide an under- 
standing of writing as the making of meaning. 


Independent Projects in Writing — 

Mrs. Goswami 
Open to students by permission only after one sum- 
mer at Bread Loaf. 
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The following courses in Poetry Writing and Fiction 
Writing are open to rural and small town teachers 
of English only after one summer at Bread Loaf. 


Poetry Writing — Ms. Hadas 

A workshop designed for those interested in the 
writing, careful reading, and revision of poems. 
Emphasis will be on student work. Some assign- 
ments will be given in order to suggest and explore 
various approaches to the composition of poetry. 
There will be individual conferences with the in- 
structor as desired by the student. 


Fiction Writing — Mr. Houston 

A workshop course designed to offer practical and 
theoretical training that should be of use both at 
the typewriter and in the classroom. We will 
develop a working vocabulary for dealing with such 
elements of fiction as scene, point of view, setting, 
dialogue, structure, voice, etc., and will apply that 
vocabulary to stories produced by class members. 
The course can be taken by writers who are primar- 
ily interested in improving their own work, or by 
teachers who wish to do field work in writing fic- 
tion. 















THE FACULTY IN WRITING AT BREAD LOAF 


Ann E. Berthoff, A.B., Cornell College; M.A., 
Radcliffe. Professor of English, University of 
Massachusetts, Boston. Mrs. Berthoff is Chair of 
the Executive Committee, Division of Teaching of 
Writing, MLA, and has directed a NEH Summer 
Seminar at UMB. She has served on the Commis- 
sion on Composition, NCTE and as Consultant to 
WNET/Channel 13, New York. Her publications 
include The Resolved Soul: A Study of Marvell’s 
Major Poems, Forming/Thinking/Writing: The 
Composing Imagination, The Making of Meaning: 
Metaphors, Models, and Maxims for Writing 
Teachers, and a forthcoming anthology for writing 
teachers, Reclaiming the Imagination. 


Peter Elbow, B.A., Williams College; M.A., Ex- 
eter College, Oxford; Ph.D., Brandeis. He is 
Writing Program Director and member of the 
English Department of SUNY, Stony Brook. He 
wrote Oppositions in Chaucer, Writing Without 
Teachers, and Writing With Power as well as 
numerous articles about literature, writing, and 
teaching. He has given many workshops and talks 
for teachers in schools and colleges. 


Dixie Goswami, B.A., Presbyterian; M.A., Clem- 
son. Blumenthal Consultant, University of North 
Carolina at Charlotte. Mrs. Goswami, a former 
NEH fellow in Linguistics at Leeds University, co- 
directed an NEH Summer Institute on Writing and 
Learning in the Humanities. A Mina Shaughnessy 
Scholar, she is now at work ona study of the role of 
the teacher as a researcher within a number of set- 
tings. Mrs. Goswami is the Coordinator of the Pro- 
gram in Writing at the Bread Loaf School of 
English. 


Pamela White Hadas, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
Washington University. Associate Professor of 
English, Washington University. Ms. Hadas has 
also taught at Middlebury and at the Bread Loaf 
Writers’ Conference. She has published one book 
of criticism, Marianne Moore: Poet of Affection, 
and two books of poetry, Designing Women and In 
Light of Genesis. Her third volume of poetry — 
Beside Herself: From Pocahontas to Patty Hearst 
— will appear in spring of 1983. In 1980, she 
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received the Witter Bynner Award in Poetry from 
the American Academy and Institute of Arts and 
Letters. She has been the Robert Frost Fellow at 
the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference. 


Shirley Brice Heath, B.A., Lynchburg; M.A., Ball 
State; Ph.D., Columbia. Associate Professor of 
Linguistics and Anthropology, School of Education 
Stanford. She is the author of books and articles on 
the social history of language in Mexico, Peru, and 
the United States which include: Telling Tongues: 
Language Policy in Mexico, Colony to Nation; 
Teacher Talk: Language in the Classroom; 
Language in the USA (coedited with Charles A. 
Ferguson); Ways with Words: Language, Life, and 
Work in Communities and Classrooms. She has 
taught in primary and secondary schools in bi- 
lingual and bidialectal communities and during the 
past ten years has often collaborated with class- 
room teachers as co-researchers. A recipient of an 
NEH fellowship and two Ford Foundation grants, 
she has lectured in Europe, Asia, Australia, and 
Latin America. She is a member of the board of the 
National Center for Bilingualism Research and is 
currently at work on a social history of language in 
the United States. 


Robert Houston, A.B., Birmingham-Southern; 
M.A., Syracuse; Ph.D., Iowa. Professor of English, 
University of Arizona. A former Fulbright Pro- 
fessor, Mr. Houston has published several novels 
including A Drive With Ossie, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday!, Bisbee ’17, Ararat, and Cholo. The 
Nation Thieves and an as-yet untitled novel will be 
published this year. His articles have appeared in 
The New York Times and The Nation. Mr. Houston 
is also the editor of, and a contributor to, Leon 
Felipe: The Last Troubadour. 


Ken Macrorie, A.B., Oberlin; M.A., University of 
North Carolina; Ph.D., Columbia. Professor 
Emeritus of English, Western Michigan University. 
Mr. Macrorie has published Writing to be Read, 
Uptaught, Telling Writing, A Vulnerable Teacher, 
Searching Writing, a regular column in the 
magazine Media & Methods, and has served as 
editor on College Composition and Communica- 
tion. He has taught at San Francisco State College 
and Michigan State University. 
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Visiting Consultants 


James Britton, M.A., Hon.LL.D., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Education, Institute of Education, Univer- 
sity of London. Mr. Britton is a former English 
teacher in British state secondary schools, Educa- 
tional Editor to John Murray (publishers), and 
Head of the English Department at the University 
of London Institute of Education. Director of the 
Schools Council Writing Research Unit 1966-72 
and member of the “Bullock Committee,” the 
1972-74 British government Inquiry into Reading 
and the Uses of English in Schools, he was awarded 
an honorary doctorate in 1977 by the University of 
Calgary and the David H. Russell Award for Dis- 
tinguished Research in the Teaching of English by 
the National Council of Teachers of English. His 
publications include Language and Learning, The 
Development of Writing Abilities, 11-18 (editor 
and co-author) and Prospect and Retrospect. 


Donald H. Graves, B.A., Bates; M.Ed., State Col- 
lege, Bridgewater; Ed.D., SUNY, Buffalo. Pro- 
fessor of English, University of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Graves is a frequent writer for Language Arts 
and has just published Writing: Teachers and 
Children at Work. He is Research Editor of 
Language Arts, a member of the National Assess- 
ment Advisory Committee, and a frequent consul- 
tant on the writing process. 





Camillus Lee Odell, B.A., Maryville College; 
M.A.T., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Professor of English, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute. Mr. Odell has taught 
courses in composition, in the teaching of writing, 
and in research on composition. He has published 
a number of articles on teaching and on research 
and has co-edited Evaluating Writing: Describing, 
Measuring, Judging and Research on Composing: 
Points of Departure. At present, he is working on a 
three-year study, funded by the National Institute of 
Education, of the nature and functions of writing 
done in business and government. 


Administration 


Paul M. Cubeta, A.B., Williams; Ph.D., Yale. 
Director, Bread Loaf School of English; College 
Professor of Humanities, Middlebury. A former 
Carnegie Fellow at Harvard, and Assistant Director 
of the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, Mr. Cubeta 
has also taught at Williams. He is the author of ar- 
ticles on Jonson’s poetry, Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander, Frost and Edward Thomas. Editor of 
Modern Drama for Analysis and Twentieth Century 
Interpretations of “Richard II,” he has written 
“Lear’s Comic Vision” for Teaching Shakespeare, 
(Princeton Univ. Press). 


John C. Elder, B.A., Pomona; Ph.D., Yale. Dean, 
Bread Loaf School of English; Associate Professor 
of English, Middlebury. A recipient of fellowships 
from the Danforth and Watson Foundations and 
from the NEH, he has published articles on John 
Muir, on American natural history, and on the Ver- 
mont landscape, and has recently completed a 
book entitled Imagining the Earth: Contemporary 
Poetry and the Vision of Nature. 


THE FACULTY OF THE 
BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 1983 


Ann Berthoff, University of Massachusetts 
Michael Cadden, Yale 

Carol Christ, University of California, Berkeley 
Stephen Donadio, Middlebury 

John Elder, Middlebury 

Peter Elbow, SUNY Stony Brook 
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Carol Elliott, Princeton 

John Fleming, Princeton 

Dixie Goswami, University of North Carolina, 
Charlotte 

David Hadas, Washington University 

Pamela Hadas, Washington University 

Shirley Heath, Stanford 

Robert Houston, University of Arizona 

U. C. Knoepflmacher, Princeton 

Ken Macrorie, Western Michigan University 

James H. Maddox, Jr., George Washington 
University 

Lucy Maddox, Georgetown University 

Paul Mariani, University of Massachusetts 

Alan Mokler, Princeton 

Robert Pack, Middlebury 

Bryan Wolf, Yale 

David Young, Oberlin 


Literature and Theatre Courses 


English Literature 


Chaucer, Spenser and Blake, Shakespeare, 17 c. 
Poetry, Romantic Poetry, Victorian Novel, Modern 
Irish Renaissance, Modern British Novel, 
Dramatic Monologue, The Comic Odyssey, 
Modern British Poetry 


American Literature 


The Literature of Attentiveness to Nature, The 
American Language Through American Literature, 
Southern Heritage and Tradition, American 
Literature and Art, Modern Poetry and the 
American Past, American Novel Since 1945 


Continental Literature 


Bible in Literature, Dante, Modern and Contem- 
porary Drama, Freud and Literature 


Theatre Arts 
Acting, Directing 


All courses in literature require short critical 
literary analysis. 


Other courses will be announced with the publica- 
tion of the 1983 Bread Loaf School of English 
bulletin in March. 
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Other Aspects of the Program 


Several times during the summer there will be 
workshops and lectures by visiting consultants. In- 
dividual conferences will be arranged so that stu- 
dents can discuss problems with their own writing, 
the writing and language needs of their students, 
planning curricula, and preparing bibliographies of 
resources. For these practicums on concerns indig- 
enous to the teacher’s community and school, stu- 
dents are asked to bring examples of texts, syllabi, 
and other resources that work for them, as well as 
examples of their students’ prose. All members of 
the Bread Loaf community are invited to join these 
sessions. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Theatre Program Each summer there is a major 
dramatic production, directed by a member of the 
faculty, and a program of one-acts directed by stu- 
dents. Recent productions have included Heart- 
break House, The Devil’s Disciple, The Glass 
Menagerie, Juno and the Paycock, The Sea Gull, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Cherry Orchard, 
and The Tempest. Students have produced plays by 
Pinter, Ionesco, Lorca, van Itallie, Guare, Mamet, 
and Stoppard. All members of the Bread Loaf com- 
munity are encouraged to participate in all aspects 
of mounting a production — costuming, set con- 
struction, sound and lighting, acting, stage manag- 
ing — in the pleasant, informal atmosphere of the 
Little Theatre. Academic credit is given for major 
contributions in acting, directing or production. 


Other Features The lecture program at Bread 
Loaf introduces students to distinguished scholars 
and writers whose lectures broaden the outlook and 
enrich the content of the regular academic pro- 
gram. 

A picnic at the nearby Robert Frost farm and a 
tour of the Frost cabin are a popular Bread Loaf 
tradition, as are the square dances in the Bread 
Loaf Barn. 

Several times each week students have the op- 
portunity to view classic or modern films at Bread 
Loaf. They are also invited to join the Bread Loaf 
Madrigalists, who give several informal concerts 
each summer. 
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Recreation Since the elevation at Bread Loaf is 
1500 feet above sea level, the summers can be 
cool. For those who enjoy outdoor life, the School 
is ideally located at the edge of Battell Forest. A 
junction with the Long Trail — “a footpath in the 
wilderness” — which winds along the summit of 
the Green Mountains and extends from southern 
Vermont to the Canadian border, is a short hike 
from the School. 

The extensive campus offers a fine opportunity 
for the combination of study and recreation. A soft- 
ball playing field, tennis and volley ball courts are 
available for student use. Jogging trails are every- 
where. Bathing beaches at Lake Dunmore are 
twelve miles from the School. At Bread Loaf there 
is the Johnson Pond. 


THE PROGRAM IN WRITING AT 
LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD: 1983 


After taking one course in writing at Bread Loaf, 
Vermont, students may apply for a summer’s study 
of writing in the Program of the School of English 
at Lincoln College, Oxford. At Oxford a student 
elects only the double-credit seminar in writing as a 
full summer program. The writing course meets as 
a seminar once or twice a week for two hours. In 
addition, a student has weekly individual tutorials. 
Teachers in the Oxford writing program will have 
an opportunity to meet with their peers who teach 
writing in Oxfordshire and to visit secondary school 
classes near Oxford. 
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SEMINAR IN WRITING 


Writing, Thinking and Learning — Miss Martin, 

assisted by Messrs. Dixon and Medway 
A central concern of this seminar and its accom- 
panying tutorials will be a study of the relationships 
among writing, thinking and learning. It will ex- 
plore the need for a rationale for the teaching of 
writing which takes proper account of this relation- 
ship and which is set against the broader scene of 
teaching and learning as a whole, including the 
uses of the spoken language and the place of 
literature. 

These intentions will be pursued through: 1) a 
systematic study of theories of discourse and an ex- 
ploration of the extent to which these theories are 
reflected in the practice of individuals and schools; 
2) visits to public and private British Schools, col- 
loquia at Lincoln with British teachers and other 
educators, workshops conducted by members of 
the seminar and visiting teachers, and lectures and 
workshops given by visiting consultants; 3) stu- 
dents’ self-directed writing in the form of a long 
study or a portfolio of shorter pieces. 


THE FACULTY IN WRITING AT OXFORD 


Nancy Martin, B.A., M.A., University of London. 
Former Reader in Education and Head of the En- 
glish Department at the University of London In- 
stitute of Education. A member of the Schools 
Council Writing Research (Unit (1966-72) and 
Director of its Development Project, Writing Across 
the Curriculum (1971-76), she has been visiting 
professor at Rutgers University, the Universities of 
Western Australia and Alberta and New York Uni- 
versity. Publications include (co-authored with col- 
leagues) Writing and Learning Across the Cur- 
riculum, The Development of Writing Abilities, 11 
to 18 years, and Understanding Children Talking. 


TUTORS AND VISITING CONSULTANTS 


James Britton, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of London. Mr. Brit- 
ton will be a consultant at Bread Loaf, Vermont, as 
well as at Oxford. 
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Tony Burgess, B.A., M.A., University of London. 
Lecturer in English, Institute of Education, Univer- 
sity of London. Mr. Burgess has been an English 
teacher in British state secondary schools and a 
research officer on the development of writing and 
on language diversity. Co-founder of the Institute’s 
Alternative Course, located in a number of inner 
London secondary schools, he is currently working, 
within an ethnographic perspective, on the realiza- 
tion of understandings about language and learning 
within classroom settings. He is co-author of 
Understanding Children Writing, The Development 
of Writing Abilities 11-18 and The Languages and 
Dialects of London Schoolchildren: an Investiga- 
tion. 


John Dixon, B.A., M.A., St. Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford. Mr. Dixon taught English for twelve years in 
inner-city schools in London. After writing “Growth 
through English,” the report on the Dartmouth 
Seminar, he was chair person of the English Com- 
mittee for England & Wales (1968-74). He worked 
with serving teachers from 1969, first as Director of 
the Diploma in English Studies, University of 
Leeds, and later as Director of the national project 
on English 16-19. Consultant to the Open Univer- 
sity (1978-80) for their new course on “Mathemat- 
ics across the Curriculum,” he recently retired to 
continue research on writing development 9-13, 
and on the analysis of achievements in writing 
16-17. His books include Education 16-19: the 
Role of English and Communication and (forth- 
coming) an investigation of Evidence of Response 
to Literature. 


Peter Medway, B.A., M.A., Oxford. Research stu- 
dent (Ph.D.) at University of Leeds. Mr. Medway 
has been a teacher of English and Humanities in 
state secondary schools in London, Yorkshire and 
Devon. He was also for two years a member of the 
Schools Council/University of London Writing 
across the Curriculum Project, and has been Nuf- 
field Teacher Fellow at the University of Sussex. He 
has lectured widely in Britain and Canada on 
language in education and the teaching of English, 
is the author of Finding a Language: Autonomy and 
Learning in School, and co-author of Understand- 
ing Children Talking (Nancy Martin et al and The 
Climate of Learning (with Mike Torbe). 
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GRANT SUPPORT AND FINANCIAL AID 


All rural and small town teachers of English ad- 
mitted to the Program in Writing receive a full tui- 
tion scholarship of $1,260 in their first summer. 
Additional aid to defray the cost of board and room 
is available to students who file a Financial Aid 
Form (FAF) with the College Scholarship Service. 
Requests for additional aid should be made when 
the application form is submitted to the School; 
forms will be sent to each applicant on acceptance. 
Although students may apply for financial aid at 
any time, they are advised to forward their Finan- 
cial Aid Forms to the College Scholarship Service 
as soon as possible. Awards will be made promptly 
upon receipt from the College Scholarship Service 
of the information on a student’s need. 

Through The Guaranteed Student Loan Program 
(GSLP) most states sponsor and guarantee their 
own student loan programs. 

All students in subsequent summers at Bread 
Loaf are eligible for financial aid in the form of 
grants and/or waiterships. At Oxford they are eligi- 
ble for financial aid and loans. Aid is awarded on 
the basis of financial need and scholastic ability. 








Fees — 1983 
Tuition: $1,260 
Board: 470 
Room: 190 
Total $1,920 
Tuition credit for first year - 1,260 
students in Program in Writing $ 660 


Each applicant who is accepted and plans to live 
on campus is asked to pay a $50 deposit, refund- 
able up to May 1, which is applied to the student’s 
total bill. An on-campus applicant is officially 
registered only upon receipt of this deposit. Money 
should not be sent until payment is requested. 
Rooms are assigned only to students registered 
officially. 

The comprehensive fee for tuition, board and 
room at Oxford is $2,025. 

Additional information about the Bread Loaf 
School of English, the Bread Loaf Program at Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, accommodations for fami- 
lies, etc., will be found in the 1983 bulletin of the 
School of English. 
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The Aim: Middlebury College and Lincoln College, Oxford, offer a pro- 
gram of literary studies devoted to the humanistic ideals of the liberal arts in 
graduate education. The School of English, both at Bread Loaf and at Lin- 
coln College, aims to provide its students with a rich literary experience 
leading to the Master of Arts and Master of Letters degrees in English. Bread 
Loaf views its masters’ degrees as an experience in the mastery of the literary 
arts, not as a process nor as a compromise. It affirms a commitment to 
literary concerns, not to a collection of credits, in the extraordinary educa- 
tional and cultural environment afforded at Oxford. The Bread Loaf-Oxford 
Program attempts to emulate the academic standards and the social spirit, of 
the School of English, as well as to engage the unique opportunities inherent 
at Oxford for the study of English literature and literary history in seminar 
and tutorial. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE 


The Bread Loaf School of English has exclusive use of the accommodations 
of Lincoln College during the summer session, so that the School of English 
has its own identity. 

Lincoln College was founded in 1427 by Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, as a foundation to train clergy to confute the prevalent Lollard Heresy. 
Located on the Turl, in the center of Oxford City, Lincoln has retained most 
of its medieval appearance. Notable features of the College include the 
oldest extant dining hall in the University (c. 1437), the Chapel (1631) and 
the Medieval Parish Church of All Saints, which was recently renovated as 
the College Library. Famous alumni and Fellows of the College include Sir 
William Davenant, distinguished playwright and Ben Jonson’s successor as 
Poet Laureate; John Radcliffe, prominent physician and benefactor of Ox- 
ford’s Radcliffe Infirmary, perhaps Britain's most famous hospital; John 
Wesley, founder of the Methodist Church; Mark Pattison, educational 


John Wesley Chapel, Bread Loaf Commencement about to begin. 
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reformer and model for the fictional Mr. Casaubon in George Eliot's Mid- 
dlemarch; and Lord Florey, eminent British pathologist under whose super- 
vision the medical properties of penicillin were developed. 


THE PROGRAM 


Each student elects one seminar as a summer's program. There are about six 
students in each seminar, which meets each week in a manner determined 
by the tutor. In most, the tutor meets all students together once a week for 
two hours and then individually for an hour tutorial. Students undertake a 
considerable responsibility for their own education under the guidance of 
their tutor. Tutors assign as much, if not more, reading in both primary and 
secondary materials than is customary at the School of English. Oxford 
tutors place heavy emphasis on independent study and assume that Bread 
Loaf students are motivated to pursue their work without substantial fac- 
ulty guidance. Students should expect to give oral reports in tutorial. They 
are assigned weekly 10-page, handwritten papers during the summer. 
Seminars are held at the College with which the Oxford tutor is affiliated. 


Admission Because of the importance attached to writing and self-educa- 
tion, applicants must demonstrate a capacity for self-motivation and for 
competence in literary analysis. All students who have attended the School 
of English are eligible to apply. Qualified undergraduates in English or 
American Literature entering their senior year, graduates and graduate 
students from other institutions are also eligible for admission. 

The Bread Loaf School of English enrolls about 70 students at Lincoln 
College. 


Application Students interested in attending should apply to Paul M. 
Cubeta, Director of the Bread Loaf School of English, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, VT 05753. Applicants who have not attended the Bread Loaf 
School of English or Middlebury College must forward a $15 fee with their 
applications. All undergraduate and graduate transcripts should be for- 
warded to the Bread Loaf Office for students who have not attended the 
School of English. New applicants should ask two colleagues or teachers to 
act as references. Since special attention is given to judgments about a stu- 
dent’s writing, his or her ability to participate in a tutorial and to take 
responsibility for independent study, undergraduates must submit a sample 
of their best critical writing with their application. The application form 
doubles as a registration form for the seminar after the publication of the 
current Bread Loaf-Oxford Bulletin. 

Although early application is advised, there is no deadline for application. 


Credits Successful completion of a seminar with a grade of B- or better 
counts as the equivalent of two Bread Loaf courses (six graduate hours). The 
grade can also be transferred to Middlebury College as the equivalent of six 
semester-hours or to other institutions as is the practice with School of 
English credits. A summer at Lincoln College can be applied toward the 
M.A. or M.Litt. degrees at the School of English. One summer of residency 
at the School of English in Vermont is required for the M.A. and M.Litt. 
degrees. 








THE FACULTY 


Dorothy Bednarowska, M.A., Oxford. Lecturer in English at Worcester 

College and Emeritus Fellow at St. Anne’s College, Oxford. For many 
years Tutor in English at St. Anne’s, Lecturer in English at the University of 
Oxford, General Supervisor for M.Phil. (modern period) English Graduate 
Studies at Oxford, and Director of Studies (English) for the International 
Graduate Summer School run by the Oxford University Department of Ex- 
ternal Studies, Mrs. Bednarowska has held visiting professorships at 
Manhattanville College and the University of the South. She has contributed 
Henry James: The Portrait of a Lady to the British Council's Notes on 
Literature. 


Stephen Gill, M.A., M.Phil., Oxford; Ph.D., Edinburgh. Fellow and Tutor 

in English Literature, Librarian of Lincoln College, and a Lecturer in the 
University of Oxford. He previously was a Lecturer in English at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. One of the Trustees of the Wordsworth Trust and 
librarian of the Wordsworth archive in Grasmere, he has published articles 
on Romantic poetry and nineteenth- and twentieth-century fiction and in- 
augurated the Cornell Wordsworth Series with his edition of The Salisbury 
Plain Poems of William Wordsworth. Other publications include editions of 
Mary Barton, Our Mutual Friend and Adam Bede. 


Douglas Gray, M.A., New Zealand and Oxford. J.R.R. Tolkien Professor of 

English Literature and Language in the University of Oxford and Fellow of 
Lady Margaret Hall. Mr. Gray is the author of various books on medieval 
literature including Themes and Images in the Medieval English Religious 
Lyric and Robert Henryson, and has edited A Selection of Religious Lyrics. 


Dennis Kay, M.A., University College, Oxford. Fellow and Tutor in 

English, Lincoln College, Oxford, and Lecturer in English in the University 
of Oxford. Mr. Kay is working ona study of The English Funeral Elegy in the 
Reigns of Elizabeth I and James I. He has written articles and reviews on 
poetry and drama of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and on 
Dickens. He is Consultant-in-Residence for the Bread Loaf School of English 
at Lincoln College. 


A. Walton Litz, A.B., Princeton; D.Phil., Oxford. Professor of English and 

former Chairman of the Department, Princeton. A recipient of the E. 
Harris Harbison Award for Distinguished Teaching, Mr. Litz has published 
The Art of James Joyce, Jane Austen: A Study of Her Artistic Development, 
Introspective Voyager: The Poetic Development of Wallace Stevens, and 
Eliot in His Time. He has edited Modern American Fiction: Essays in 
Criticism, Major American Short Stories, and the Scribner Quarto of 
Modern Literature. He has written articles on, or prepared editions of, 
Austen, Hardy, Joyce, Williams, and Eliot. He is now at work on an edition 
of the early letters of Ezra Pound, and on a general study of the Modernist 
writers. He is Director of the Bread Loaf School of English at Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford for the summer of 1983. 

















Nancy Martin, B.A., M.A., University of London. Former Reader in Edu- 

cation and Head of the English Department at the University of London 
Institute of Education. A member of the Schools Council Writing Research 
Unit (1966-72) and Director of its Development Project, Writing Across the 
Curriculum (1971-76), she has been visiting professor at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, the Universities of Western Australia and Alberta and New York 
University. Publications include (co-authored with colleagues) Writing and 
Learning Across the Curriculum, The Development of Writing Abilities, 11 
to 18 years, and Understanding Children Talking. 


Roy Park, M.A., Glasgow and Oxford; Ph.D., Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Tutorial Fellow in English and Librarian, University College, Ox- 
ford, and University Lecturer in English, Oxford. Dr. Park has taught at the 
University of Cambridge, 1964-72, and was Visiting Professor at Queen’s, 
McMaster, and Manitoba. He has published Hazlitt and the Spirit of the 
Age, and Lamb as Critic as well as articles on Romantic critical theory. 


Nicholas Shrimpton, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; D.Phil., Oxford. Fel- 
low and Tutor in English Literature, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, and 
University Lecturer in English, Oxford. He was previously a Lecturer at 
Liverpool University. He has published articles on Shakespeare, Bunyan, 
Blake, Ruskin and Dante Gabriel Rossetti and is at work on the new Oxford 
edition of the poems of Matthew Arnold. He is a regular reviewer for the 
Sunday Times, the New Statesman, the Times Literary Supplement, 
Shakespeare Survey and The Year's Work in English Studies. 


The Grove, Lincoln College. 














Stanley Wells, B.A., University College, London; Ph.D., The Shakespeare 

Institute, University of Birmingham. Senior Research Fellow, Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford; member of the Faculty of English, University of Oxford; 
honorary Fellow of the Shakespeare Institute; formerly Reader in English 
and Fellow of the Shakespeare Institute; General Editor of the Oxford 
Shakespeare and head of the Shakespeare department, O.U.P., Governor 
and Member of the Executive Council of the Royal Shakespeare Theatre. 
Dr. Wells is the editor of Shakespeare Survey and author of Literature and 
Drama; Royal Shakespeare: Studies of Four Major Productions at the Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre; Shakespeare: the Writer and His Work, and 
Shakespeare: An Illustrated Dictionary. He has edited works by Thomas 
Nashe and Thomas Dekker and A Midsummer Night's Dream, Richard II, 
and The Comedy of Errors for the New Penguin Shakespeare. 


John Wilders, M.A., Ph.D., Cambridge. Tutorial Fellow in English, Wor- 

cester College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in English. Mr. Wilders 
has taught at the universities of Princeton, Bristol and California at Santa 
Barbara and has been a Senior Research Fellow at the Australian National 
University, Canberra. He has edited Samuel Butler’s Hudibras and a 
Casebook on The Merchant of Venice and is the author of The Lost Garden: 
a View of Shakespeare's English and Roman History Plays. He is a Governor 
of the Royal Shakespeare Theatre. As literary consultant for the BBC-TV 
series on the complete plays of Shakespeare, he is writing the introductions 
to all the plays for the BBC edition of Shakespeare. Mr. Wilders is also 
Senior Adviser to the Director of the School of English. 


Michael Wood, M.A., Ph.D, Cambridge. Professor of English at the Uni- 

versity of Exeter. Author of Stendhal, America in the Movies and The 
Criminal Life of Luis Bunuel, he is currently finishing a book on the 
nineteenth-century novel in England and France. He is a regular contributor 
to the New York Review of Books, among other journals. He was formerly a 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, taught at Columbia for many 
years, and has held a Guggenheim Fellowship, an NEH Fellowship and the 
Chair of Literature at Bread Loaf. 


LECTURERS 


Richard Ellmann, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Yale; M.A., Oxford; B.Litt., Trinity 

College, Dublin. Goldsmiths’ Professor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Mr. Ellmann has taught at Harvard, the University of 
Chicago, Northwestern University, Yale and Emory University. He is the 
author of Yeats: the Man and the Masks, The Identity of Yeats, James Joyce, 
Ulysses on the Liffey, Eminent Domain, Golden Codgers, and The Con- 
sciousness of Joyce. He has edited The Letters of James Joyce (vols. II and 
HI), Joyce's Selected Letters, and The New Oxford Book of American Verse; 
in addition he has edited, with Charles Feidelson, Jr., The Modern Tradition 
and, with Robert O’Clair, The Norton Anthology of Modern English and 
American Poetry. He is now completing a biography of Oscar Wilde. Mr. 
Ellmann has been a member of the staff of the Bread Loaf Writers’ Con- 
ference and has both attended and lectured at the School of English. 











Vivian Green, M.A., D.D., Oxford and Cambridge. Fellow of the Royal 

Historical Society and Fellow and Tutor in Modern History at Lincoln 
College since 1951. He has been Sub-Rector of the College since 1970. He has 
published many books, among the best known being The Hanoverians, 
Renaissance and Reformation, John Wesley, Medieval Civilization in 
Western Europe. He has written a History of Oxford University and has 
recently completed the first authoritative history of Lincoln College, The 
Commonwealth of Lincoln College, 1427-1977. 


Charles Tomlinson, M.A. and Honorary Fellow of Queen's College, Cam- 

bridge; Hon. D. Litt. (Colgate and Keele Universities). Professor of 
English, University of Bristol. He has taught at Princeton, Colgate, and the 
University of New Mexico. He has published nine volumes of poetry with 
Oxford University Press, most recently The Flood (1981) and Selected 
Poems, 1951-74, as well as his prose memoirs about American poets, Some 
Americans (1981). Editor of The Oxford Book of Verse in English Transla- 
tion, he has also edited books on Marianne Moore and William Carlos 
Williams. He has translated from a number of languages, most notably from 
the Spanish of Machado and Paz. His Clark Lectures in Cambridge have ap- 
peared as Poetry and Metamorphosis (1983). Also a painter, he has pub- 
lished a book of graphics, In Black and White, and an Arts Council 
exhibition, ‘The Poetry and Graphics of Charles Tomlinson,’ has toured the 
country extensively since opening at the Hayward in 1978. 


CONSULTANTS AND TUTORS IN WRITING 


James Britton, M.A., Hon.LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Education, In- 

stitute of Education, University of London. Mr. Britton is a former 
English teacher in British state secondary schools, Educational Editor to 
John Murray (publishers), and Head of the English Department at the 
University of London Institute of Education. Director of the Schools Coun- 
cil Writing Research Unit 1966-72 and member of the “Bullock Committee,” 
the 1972-74 British Government Inquiry into Reading and the Uses of 
English in Schools, he was awarded an honorary doctorate in 1977 by the 
University of Calgary and the David H. Russell Award for Distinguished 
Research in the Teaching of English by the National Council of Teachers of 


High table and Bread Loafers in the Hall at Lincoln College. 
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Interior of All Saints Library. 


English. Publications include Language and Learning (1972), The Develop- 
ment of Writing Abilities, 11-18 (editor and co-author) (1975) and Prospect 
and Retrospect (1982). 


Tony Burgess, B.A., King’s College, Cambridge; M.A., University of Lon- 

don. Lecturer in English, Institute of Education, University of London. 
Mr. Burgess has worked as an English teacher in British state secondary 
schools and as research officer on the development of writing and on 
language diversity. He has been interested in school based teacher training 
and is co-founder of the Institute’s Alternative Course, located in a number 
of inner London secondary schools. He is currently working, within an 
ethnographic perspective, on the realization of understandings about 
language and learning within classroom settings. He is co-author of 
Understanding Children Writing (1973), The Development of Writing 
Abilities 11-18 (1975) and The Languages and Dialects of London 
Schoolchildren: an Investigation (1981). 


John Dixon, B.A., M.A., St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Mr. Dixon taught En- 

glish for twelve years in inner-city schools in London. After writing 
“Growth through English,” the report on the Dartmouth Seminar, he was 
chairperson of the English Committee for England and Wales (1968-74). He 
worked with serving teachers from 1969, first as Director of the Diploma in 
English Studies, University of Leeds, and later as Director of the national 
project on English 16-19. Consultant to the Open University (1978-80) for 
their new course on “Mathematics Across the Curriculum,” he recently 
retired to continue research on writing development 9-13, and on the 
analysis of achievements in writing 16-17. His books include Education 
16-19: the Role of English and Communication (1979) and (forthcoming) an 
investigation of Evidence of Response to Literature. 


Peter Medway, B.A., M.A., Oxford. Research student (Ph.D.) at Univer- 

sity of Leeds. Mr. Medway has been a teacher of English and Humanities 
in state secondary schools in London, Yorkshire and Devon. He was also 
for two years a member of the Schools Council/University of London 
Writing across the Curriculum Project, and has been Nuffield Teacher 
Fellow at the University of Sussex. He has lectured widely in Britain and 
Canada on language in education and the teaching of English, is the author 
of Finding a Language: Autonomy and Learning in School (1981), and co- 
author of Understanding Children Talking (Nancy Martin et al, 1976) and 
The Climate of Learning (with Mike Torbe, 1981). 








ADMINISTRATION 


Paul M. Cubeta, A.B., Williams; Ph.D., Yale. Director, Bread Loaf School 

of English; College Professor of Humanities, Middlebury. A former 
Carnegie Fellow at Harvard, and Assistant Director of the Bread Loaf 
Writers’ Conference, Mr. Cubeta has also taught at Williams. Author of ar- 
ticles on Jonson’s poetry, Marlowe's Hero and Leander, and Frost, he is the 
editor of Modern Drama for Analysis and Twentieth Century Interpreta- 
tions of “Richard II,” and has written “Lear's Comic Vision” for Teaching 
Shakespeare (Princeton Univ. Press). 


John C. Elder, B.A., Pomona; Ph.D., Yale. Dean, Bread Loaf School of 
English; Associate Professor of English, Middlebury. A recipient of 
fellowships from the Danforth and Watson Foundations and from the NEH, 
he has published articles on John Muir, on American natural history, and 
on the Vermont landscape, and has recently completed a book entitled 
Imagining the Earth: Contemporary Poetry and the Vision of Nature. 


SEMINARS/TUTORIALS 


GROUP I 
[The Program in Writing] 


533. Writing, Thinking and Learning/Miss Martin, 
assisted by Messrs. Dixon and Medway 


A central concern of this seminar and its accompanying tutorials will be a 
study of the relationships among writing, thinking and learning. It will ex- 
plore the need for a rationale for the teaching of writing which takes proper 
account of this relationship and which is set against the broader scene of 
teaching and learning as a whole, including the uses of the spoken language 
and the place of literature. 

These intentions will be pursued through: 1) a systematic study of theories 
of discourse and an exploration of the extent to which these theories are 
reflected in the practice of individuals and schools; 2) visits to public and 
private British Schools, colloquia at Lincoln with British teachers and other 
educators, workshops conducted by members of the seminar and visiting 
teachers, and lectures and workshops given by visiting consultants; 3) 
students’ self-directed writing in the form of a long study or a portfolio of 
shorter pieces. 

Open only to students who have taken a course in writing at the Bread 
Loaf School of English. 


GROUP II 
[English language and literature through the Seventeenth Century] 


524. Chaucer and Medieval Literature/Mr. Gray 


This course will study some poems of Chaucer and his contemporaries and 
attempt to place them in their cultural and literary context in late medieval 
England. The works discussed will include Troilus and Criseyde, selected 
Canterbury Tales, and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 
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Texts: Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F.N. Robinson, 2d ed. (Houghton 
Mifflin or Oxford U.P. hardbound or paper); English Verse 1300-1500, ed. 
John Burrow (Longman); Pearl, Cleanness, Patience and Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, ed. A.C. Cawley (Everyman’s Library, E.P. Dutton). For 
reference: A Chaucer Glossary, eds. Norman Davis, Douglas Gray, Patricia 
Ingham, Anne Wallace-Hadrill (Oxford, paperback.) 


528. Shakespeare and His Contemporaries from Marlowe 
to Webster/Mr. Kay 


A reading of selected plays from all parts of the Shakespeare canon in con- 
junction with related pieces by major contemporary playwrights (including 
Chapman, Jonson, Marlowe and Webster). Students will be encouraged to 
consider the nature and development of particular genres (comedy, history, 
romance, tragicomedy, tragedy) and to examine their cultivation and 
deployment by Shakespeare and other great dramatists of the age. 


Preliminary reading: In addition to reading as much of Shakespeare as pos- 
sible, see also J.B. Altman, The Tudor Play of Mind (Berkeley, 1978); M.C. 
Bradbrook, The Living Monument (London, 1976); A. Gurr, The 
Shakespearean Stage (2nd ed., Cambridge, 1980); E. Jones, Scenic Form in 
Shakespeare (Oxford, 1970); K. Muir and S. Schoenbaum, eds., A New 
Companion to Shakespeare Studies (Cambridge, 1971); S. Wells, ed., 
English Drama, Select Bibliographical Guides (Oxford, 1975). 


513. Shakespeare’s Tragedies/Mr. Wilders 


A study of Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, King Lear, Othello, Macbeth and An- 
tony and Cleopatra. One week will be devoted to each play, and an attempt 
will be made to estimate their unique achievement and to define, if possible, 
the nature of Shakespearean tragedy generally. 


Texts: Any good, convenient annotated texts of the plays. 


Picnicking on the barge lane at Stratford. 











518. Shakespeare: On the Page and on the Stage/Mr. Wells 


Recent Shakespeare criticism has increasingly stressed that Shakespeare's 
plays should be studied as scripts which are incomplete until they have been 
realized in the theatre. This seminar will discuss certain plays with particular 
reference to their theatrical dimension. The plays studied will include those 
in the repertoire of the Royal Shakespeare Company, and members of the 
seminar will be enabled to attend these performances. An announcement of 
the plays to be performed is expected early in 1983. 


Preliminary reading: The plays of the repertory (to be announced); John 
Russell Brown, Shakespeare's Plays in Performance (Edward Arnold, 1966); 
Richard David, Shakespeare in the Theatre (C.U.P., 1978); J.L. Styan, The 
Shakespeare Revolution (C.U.P., 1977); Stanley Wells, Literature and 
Drama, with special reference to Shakespeare and his Contemporaries 
(Routledge, 1970); Royal Shakespeare (Manchester University Press, 1977). 


535. Spenser and Milton/Mr. Kay 


Members of the course will be encouraged to examine the works of Spenser 
and Milton in their artistic, intellectual and historical contexts. A combina- 
tion of seminar and tutorial work is designed to provide students with the 
opportunity of studying a range of major texts as well as treating particular 
aspects in greater depth. 


Texts: for The Faerie Queene, use the editions of Smith and de Selincourt 
(Oxford), or Roche (Yale) or Hamilton (Longmans). For Milton, select from 
Milton: Complete Poems, ed. J. Carey and A. Fowler; Complete Prose, ed. 
D.M. Wolfe; Complete Poems and Major Prose, ed. M.Y. Hughes; The 
Prose of John Milton, ed. J.M. Patrick, et. al. 


Mr. Park in tutorial. 
— 
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GROUP III 


[English literature since the Seventeenth Century] 


521. The Romantic Imagination/Mr. Park 


The course will consider the variety of ways in which the Romantic imagina- 
tion is manifested and expressed in the prose of the period: Gothic fiction, 
literary theory, politics, philosophy, essays, reviews, criticism and letters. 


Texts: These will vary according to the interests of the individual, but D. 
Perkins, English Romantic Writers (Harcourt) will be useful for general 
background. 


505. Wordsworth and Coleridge: The First English Romantics/Mr. Gill 


The seminar and its tutorial will follow Wordsworth and Coleridge in their 
exploration of such themes as the nature of Nature, Imagination, the role of 
the Poet. The Prelude will be the subject of special study. 

The course will culminate in a visit to the Wordsworth Library and 
Museum at Grasmere, in the Lake District, for examination of the poetic 
manuscripts and experience of the landscape in which they were produced. 


537. Major Victorian Poets: Tennyson, Browning and Arnold/Mr. 
Shrimpton 

A study of the three outstanding poets of Victorian England which will ex- 
amine both their engagement with their own age and their handling of the 
Romantic heritage. A wide range of poems will be read, but seminars will 
concentrate on particular texts, including Tennyson’s Maud and In 
Memoriam, Browning’s Men and Women (1855) and Arnold’s Empedocles 
on Etna. 


Texts: Editions strongly recommended are: C. Ricks (ed.), The Poems of 
Tennyson (Longmans); J. Pettigrew & T.J. Collins (eds.), Robert Browning, 
The Poems, Volume I (Penguin); K. Allott (ed.), The Poems of Matthew Ar- 
nold (Longmans). 


522. Dickens and George Eliot/Mrs. Bednarowska 


A critical study of selected works by the two most important mid-Victorian 
novelists. Consideration will be given both to their social criticism and to 
their artistic achievement. Topics for discussion will include the treatment of 
urban life, money, class structure, religion and the position of women. 
Students should read as many of these texts as possible before going to Lin- 
coln because of their length. 


Texts: Bleak House, Hard Times, Little Dorrit, The Mill on the Floss, Silas 
Marner, Middlemarch. 


510. Theme and Technique in the Novel from James 
to Golding/Mrs. Bednarowska 


We shall study the modernist themes of scepticism, isolation, the struggle to 
communicate, the ability or inability to achieve self-knowledge. Attention 
will be given to structure, symbolism, the centre of consciousness, the 
manipulation of time. 


Texts: James, What Daisie Knew; Conrad, Lord Jim; Lawrence, The Rain- 
bow; Woolf, The Waves; Golding, The Spire. 
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536. Yeats and Eliot/Mr. Litz 

An intensive study of the two writers, with special attention to their place in 
the Modernist tradition. Students will be encouraged to use the unique 
resources of the Bodleian Library. 

Texts: T.S. Eliot, Complete Poems and Plays (Harcourt); W. B. Yeats, Col- 
lected Poems (Macmillan) and Autobiography (Collier). 


GROUP V 


[Continental literature] 


538. The Modern European Novel/Mr. Wood 


A study of four writers who have shaped and reflected much of modern con- 
sciousness. They will be considered in their literary and historical contexts, 
but a close examination of particular works will constitute the core of the 
course. Students ought if possible to have read the following books before 
the session begins: Dostoyevsky, The Brothers Karamazov (Signet); Proust, 
Swann's Way, The Past Recaptured (Vintage); Kafka, In the Penal Colony, 
Parables and Paradoxes, The Castle (Schocken); Mann, Dr. Faustus (Vin- 
tage). 


1982 graduating class. 




















ACCOMMODATIONS 


Students have single accommodations, usually consisting of living room and 
bedroom. They take their meals together in the College Hall. Rooms are 
cleaned by scouts. There are also suites available at Lincoln for students with 
spouses, but couples with children must find their own accommodations. 
Students have the use of both the library of the College and the Bodleian 
Library of Oxford. The Junior Common Room and Deep Hall (a student 
bar) are available to Bread Loaf students. 


DATES 


Rooms and meals will be available by noon on Monday, June 27. Students 
must arrive by Registration Day, June 28. 

Commencement ceremonies will conclude the session on Saturday eve- 
ning, August 6. 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 


Students are urged to complete the reading for their seminar before going to 
Oxford in order to permit more time during the session for collateral 
assignments and for the preparation of papers. 


CHOICE OF SEMINAR 


Correspondence regarding the choice of seminar should be addressed to Mr. 
Elder. Since enrollments are limited, early registration is essential to insure 
one’s first choice or first alternative. Only under extraordinary circum- 
stances is a student permitted to change his or her registration after the ses- 
sion begins. 


FEES 


The comprehensive fee — tuition, board and room — is $2,025. This fee is 
exclusive of air fare. Students are expected to make their own travel 
arrangements. 

The fee includes transportation and tickets to two theatre performances, 
one at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon, and one at 
the National Theatre or the Barbican in London. 

Each applicant who is accepted is asked to pay a $50 deposit refundable up 
to May 1 which is applied to the student's total bill. A student is officially 
registered only upon receipt of this fee. Money should not be sent until pay- 
ment is requested. Final bills are mailed about May 16 and are payable upon 
receipt. Checks should be made payable to Middlebury College. 

Students who withdraw for medical reasons or serious emergencies forfeit 
the enrollment deposit ($50) but may receive refunds for any additional 
amounts paid as follows: 


Before the end of first week — 60% of amounts due and paid 


Before the end of second week — 20% of amounts due and paid 
Thereafter — No refund. 
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FINANCIAL AID 


No interested applicant with strong credentials should fail to apply because 
of need. 

To be considered for aid awarded through Middlebury College, a student 
must file a Financial Aid Form (FAF) with the College Scholarship Service. 
The College assumes a minimum of at least $600 in self-help from each aid 
applicant. Requests for aid should be made when the application form is 
submitted; Financial Aid Forms are sent when the applicant is accepted. 
Although students may apply for financial aid at any time, they are advised 
to forward their Financial Aid Forms to the College Scholarship Service as 
soon as possible. Awards will be made promptly upon receipt from the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service of the information on a student's needs. 


Looking east from Front Quadrangle towards the Radcliffe Camera. 

















Within the limits of funds available for this purpose, Middlebury College 
makes short-term loans toward their College charges and other expenses to 
students who are unable to secure loan funds for Oxford from other sources. 


OTHER INFORMATION 


In late spring students will receive a letter covering details of preparation for 
the trip abroad and information about living in Oxford. 


Left to right: Gretchen Geer, Bart Srebnick, Janet Meeks, and Scott 
Oates, students in 1982. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English June 1983 


Dear Bread Loafer: 


This letter is a happy harbinger for returning Bread Loafers, and one 
which I hope will be helpful to those about to enjoy their first summer on 
the Mountain. With the largest faculty and student body in the history of 
the School, it promises not to be a lonely session. 


The only sad note I have to bring you is that Dick and Hilde Ross will 
not be returning this summer. It's still hard for me to imagine that they 
will not be there at the Front Desk to greet us or to celebrate our return. 
The School, however, is fortunate indeed that they will be succeeded by two 
great Bread Loafers, Bob and Joan Handy. Bob, who is Chairman of the English 
Department and Dean of the Faculty at Columbus Academy in Columbus, Ohio, 
received his M.A. on the Mountain in 1972. We welcome them as they welcome 
us. 


Returning Bread Loafers all, please remember that the School opens this 
year on Tuesday, June 28, and classes begin on Wednesday, June 29 so that we 
can enjoy the Long Weekend of July 27-24. 


Your final bill has been sent from Middlebury College and is payable 
upon receipt and must be paid by June 28. Please return the enclosed arrival 
card and the medical information form to the Bread Loaf Office. 


The Bread Loaf campus is twelve miles from Middlebury, the closest bus 
stop. The Bread Loaf taxi will meet all Vermont Transit buses at Keeler's 
Gulf Station in Middlebury on June 28. Do not get off at the College because 
English is not spoken there in the summer. Early morning arrivals on June 28 
will be transported from the Middlebury Inn to Bread Loaf at 10 A.M. There 
is a charge of $3.00 for the trip. . More expensive transportation by private 
taxi would be your responsibility. There are Greyhound (Vermont Transit) buses 
from Montreal, Boston, Albany and New York City. 


If you are traveling by car, you should turn off U.S. 7 at the junction 
of State Hwy. 125, four miles south of Middlebury. The Bread Loaf campus is 
eight miles east of this junction on Rt. 125. The School will provide taxi 
service at modest cost during the summer so that you can get to Middlebury 
afternoons if you don't have a car. 


Air Florida, Air North and U.S. Air have flights from Boston to Burlington. 
U.S. Air also has service from New York and Albany. People Express flies in 
from Newark and United from Chicago. Connections from Burlington can be made 
on Vermont transit buses. 
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Upon arrival at Bread Loaf, you should go to the Inn Desk to check in 
and to receive your room and post office box assignments. Please read the 
Basic Information Sheet, which you will receive from Bob and Joan Handy, the 
Inn Managers; and then call at the Secretary's Office to register and to con- 
firm your courses with Charlotte Ross. Then from a representative of the 
Comptroller's Office, in the Blue Parlor, you may obtain your ID card (as 


‘receipt for full payment made). 


Lunch at 1:00 on Tuesday, June 28 will be the first meal served to members 
of the School. No rooms will be available before the morning of June 28, ex- 
cept for waiters and waitresses, who are expected to arrive on Monday, June Dies 
for faculty and staff, and for students who because of travel problems have my 
permission to arrive on Monday, June 27. 


You should bring informal clothing for country wear, both for cool (40° to 
50°) and warm (75° to 90°F), wet and dry weather. Vermont weather is notoriously 
fickle. Bring insect repellent, preferably Cutters or Deep Woods Off. If you 
do not elect to use Foley Services for linen rental, you must bring your own 
linen. Bread Loaf provides blankets, bedspreads and pillows free of charge. 


Radios (unless you use earphones), portable TV's, hi-fi's are not permitted 
in the dormitories, which are far from soundproof. Please leave portable 
refrigerators, hot plates and coffee pots at home. Fridges are more than our 
circuit capacity can bear, and hot plates and coffee pots can be a dangerous 
fire hazard. (Medical supplies needing refrigeration may be given to our Nurse.) 
Ryder Smith, our Caretaker, has graciously agreed to retain in secure custody 
any contraband items, should you inadvertently bring them. The only noise en- 
couraged on campus is that created by portable typewriters, which are welcomed. 


A subscription to the New York Times may be purchased at the Front Desk for 
those who believe that something might happen in the real world. A TV set will 
be brought on campus for viewing, should any event occur which will make the 
world impossible for your re-entry in August. 





For your convenience bring a few travelers checks which may be cashed at 
the Front Desk, since after August 5, banks will not honor personal checks. 


Pets are not allowed in student dormitories or in public buildings. If 
you must bring an animal, please make prior arrangements to have it kept off cam- 
pus. A barking dog can seriously disrupt a class on a quiet mountain campus. 
You do neither your colleagues nor your pet a service in bringing it on campus. 
You may bring your plants. 


You should inform correspondents to address you at: (Your Name) Bread Loaf 
School of English, Bread Loaf Rural Station, Middlebury VT 05753. Please make 
clear that this address is, alas, temporary. Notify your Post Office to forward 
your mail to Bread Loaf only until August 11. Newspapers, magazines and other 
than first class mail cannot be sent back to the real world after you leave the 
Mountain. Express packages sent in advance should be addressed to you at the 
Bread Loaf School of English, Service Building, Student Storage, Middlebury 
College, Middlebury VT 05753. 





Since the Front Desk closes at 11 P.M., it is sometimes difficult to 
complete late evening calls. Try to have incoming calls made well before 
11 P.M., with allowances for time differential. Emergency telephone messages, 
of course, will be delivered at any time. The Bread Loaf campus telephone is 
802-388-7946. 


Alan Mokler is producing Sam Shepard's Buried Child. Instead of student- 
directed one-act plays this year, we are experimenting with staged readings 
of plays written last summer by Bread Loafers. 


Have a great trip. It's all uphill only until you get here. 


Yours, 


es yee 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC/eh 


P.S. If you find that you can't come to Bread Loaf this summer because of 
unexpected circumstances, would you please call the Bread Loaf office 
collect at 802-388-3711, Ext. 2418. We have a long waiting list of 
great candidates, and I would hate to have them lose out on a chance 

D to be at Bread Loaf this summer. 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English June 1983 


Dear Bread Loaf Relatives and Friends: 


I want to welcome all relatives and friends of Bread Loaf students to the 
Mountain. Bread Loaf is a lot more than a School; it is a community of shared 
intellectual, social and recreational engagements. You who are not enrolled 
students are cordially invited to join in as many on-campus activities as you 
wish, to attend the evening lectures, the picnic at the Frost Farm, receptions, 
films and plays, or to use the tennis and volley ball courts, the Johnson Pond, 
the Snack Bar in the Barn. You may purchase a meal ticket at the Front Desk 
whenever you'd like to join on-campus Bread Loafers for a meal. If you'd like 
to audit an occasional class, you may do so after checking with Charlotte Ross 
to see whether the instructor permits auditors. It has been an honored tradi- 
tion since 1920 to pay the School $1.00 a class hour to help the secretaries 
meet their routine office expenses at Bread Loaf. This fee has not gone up in 
64 years, and must now be the 1920 equivalent of $15. Stephanie Shute, the 
Theatre Production Manager, would welcome your assistance in mounting our 
dramatic productions. You are encouraged to try out for a part in our plays. 


' The spirit of this invitation is meant to be warm and real, but we should 
recognize that it can also be abused. The rights of resident students can un- 
intentionally be infringed upon by visitors. First, dogs must not be brought 
on campus because they create a serious nuisance by barking outside open class- 
room windows, or by annoying students and faculty in the Barn. Perhaps a more 
vexing problem is that of unattended children. Since the Barn is one of the 
few places where students can have conferences with faculty - there are no 
faculty offices - it cannot be a place, delightful as it is, where children 
cavort at will. My tone is not meant to be querulous, but it is my responsi- 
bility to balance necessities and privileges and to create an educational en- 
vironment which supports the central purpose of the School. 


I'm pleased that Bread Loafers John and Valorie Foy are running our in- 
formal weekday morning-care center, The Croutons, for all our off-campus young- 
sters. You can make arrangements with them when you arrive. The fee is mini- 
mal and the program terrific. 


I ask for your help in making the summer a truly enjoyable one for us all. 


Cordially, 


ree Sa rh 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC/eh 





BREAD LOAF 
I will arrive by bus at the Middlebury Bus Station CL] 


I will arrive by private car at Bread Loaf LJ 


In order to facilitate transportation arrangements, please return 
this cara Deforce eeaeee ee neee ee ee eee : 
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FOEEYASERVIGES MING 
133 State Street 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(802) 773-3367 





ERE 


Dear Student: 


Can you furnish, launder, iron, wrap and deliver towels, pillowcases and sheets 
each week for $25.00? 


>> We Can << 
We offer you freshly laundered linens each week with no investment in linen 
purchases, preparation or maintenance time. 
You need only return the order form and your one-time rental payment to cover 
the complete service for the academic year - $20.00, plus a $5.00 deposit which 


is refundable at session’s end. 


Each week you will receive two fresh sheets, one pillowcase, and three large 
Turkish towels on an exchange basis. 


Return your order form today. (Make checks payable to Foley Services, Inc.) 
Thank you, 


FOLEY SERVICES, INC. 


Breadloaf School of English 


pelea 2 te ire et ne ee ee ORDER FORM: 

Student Name (Please Print) 

Dorm or House and Room No. Weekly Linen Service — 
Ps m SR eee a se Sis SE es eee ee! 2 sheets 
Home Address 1 pillowcase 


3 Turkish towels 





City State Zip 
6 Weeks — $25.00 
($5.00 deposit refunded at 
Send order to: FS/ - Student Linen Service end of session) 
P.O. Box 99 


Rutland, Vermont 05701 





Name 








LAST FIRST 
PARTON HEALTH CENTER Sumer Program: 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE Date of Birth: 





MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
Tel. (802) 388-3711, ext. 2135 


Home Address: 








Home Tel._(- Ne 





HEALTH FORM 


INSTRUCTIONS: This form must be completed, signed, and submitted in order for you to attend 
Middlebury College. The information will be held in confidence as part of your health records here. 
Contents of your health file will not jeopardize your admission to Middlebury College. /t is in your interest 
that your health records be complete. Please attach additional sheets if necessary. 


Please return the completed forms to the address above. Thank you for your cooperation. 


Susan Kalma, M.S.N., F.N.P. 


Director, Parton Health Center 





PERSONAL HEALTH HISTORY 
Have you ever had or have you now: (Please check and describe at right of each item) 




























































































































YES NO YEAR COMMENTS YES NO YEAR COMMENTS 
Frequent or severe headache | Rectal disease ] 
Dizziness or fainting spells | Kidney or bladder infection 
Concussion | Kidney stone 
Severe head injury Albumin or blood in urine 
me or neck x-rays or Mother used D.E.S. 
radiation treatments | | 
Sinusitis Bone, joint, or other 
L deformity 
Hearing loss | Shoulder dislocation 
Other ear, nose & throat trouble Knee problems 
—— at 
Eye trouble other than need for Recurrent back pain 
glasses 
saat 4 
[ High blood pressure | Neck injury 
Rheumatic fever | Back injury 
ı Heart trouble Broken bones 
I= = ia a f 
Pain or pressure in chest | | Swollen or painful joints 
T 
Shortness of breath ig Arthritis, rheumatism or 
bursitis 
Asthma Paralysis 
Pneumonia [ | | Epilepsy or seizure disorder 
Chronic cough i Diabetes or sugar in urine 
T ‘ly 
Tuberculosis | i Thyroid trouble 
Positive tuberculin test | Serious skin disease 
Severe or recurrent abdominal | Pilonidal cyst 
pain 
Ai 
Hernia Mononucleosis 
Ulcer (duodenal or stomach) Anemia 





























Intestinal trouble Easy fatigability 
EEK vomiting Tumor or cancer 
Frequent vomiting Malaria 

Gall bladder trouble or Serious depression 
gallstones 


Jaundice or hepatitis Excessive worry or anxiety 











Please check each item “YES” or “NO.” 
For every item checked “YES,” please explain fully in blank space on right. 


Have you ever experienced adverse 
reactions (hypersensitivities, allergies, 
upset stomach, rash, hives, etc.) to: 


(If yes, please explain fully: type of reaction, your age when the reaction 
occurred, and how often the experience has occurred.) 


























YES NO 
Œ) Œ] Penicillin 
OO Sulfa 
OO Other antibiotics 

(Nanette ELI ees SS) 
O00 Aspirin 
m E) Codeine 
©) (E Other pain relievers 

(Namo E T MERNE Cmt 2) 
oma Horse serum 
Oo .8 Local anesthetics 
0 o Other drugs, medicines, chemicals 

Namo <2 eee 
S Na Are you allergic to: 
B| E Foods (please list) Name of allergist: 

Address: 
a) 18) Stinging insects (please specify) 
Telephone: ( ) 

Ga Molds Date series begun: 
(Œ) [E] Pollen Please describe fully any adverse reactions to these injections: 
Œ) (E) Animals (please specify) 
omm Other (please specify) 
a) Do you receive allergy desensitization Pech A kT e I TI a N i Nk TNR E E 

injections? 
Go Do you wish to continue allergy de- 

sensitization injections at Middlebury 

College Health Center? If so, please 

supply the information in the right 

hand column. 

Please bring your serum with you, along with complete directions and a schedule for the injections. 

YES NO 
omm Do you use medications regularly? 


Please list any drugs, medicines, chemicals, vitamins and minerals (both prescription and non-prescription) 
you use and indicate how often you use them. 


(Name) 


(Name) 











wd 





YES NO 

OO Have you had any emotional problems 
for which you have received counsel- 
ing within the last three years? 

a If so, please describe: 


m ial Have you ever been a patient in any 
type of hospital? (If yes, specify when, 
where, and diagnosis.) 





Be EE OF RAL ARE 2 








YES NO 

je) ia Have you had any operations? (If a 
yes, please describe and give year in 
which they were performed.) a i ĖŘ 

YES NO 

oma Have you ever had any serious illness- aaa 
es or injuries other than those already 
noted? (If yes, specify when and DSS E ooo oo OO 
where and give details.) 

YES NO 

ea) Do you use corrective eyewear? Please copy your prescription(s) here: 


Eyeglasses; prescription: 





Contact lenses; prescription: 








Has any blood relative of yours had any of the following? 
































YES NO RELATIONSHIP YES NO RELATIONSHIP 
Diabetes Depression 
High blood pressure Other serious illness (specify): | -+ 
Stroke J 
CancentTypa; ) =| If either parent or any sibling is 
Heart attack before age 55 deceased, please list relationship to 
Cholesterol or blood fat disorder J you, age at death, and cause of 
Alcoholism allie | death. 
Sickle cell anemia 

















Glaucoma 


IMMUNIZATIONS 














VACCINE TYPE MONTH, DAY, & YEAR FOR EACH DOSE 





DPT or Td (Diphtheria, Pertussis, Tetanus 
or Tetanus, Diphtheria) 








Polio - not required after 18th birthday. 













Measles (red or hard measles) 
Check type: O Live © Killed* o Unknown* 
*reimmunization required 


DATE —/—/— if measles disease 
diagnosed by a physician. 





Rubella (3-day or German measles) Immunize if rubella disease was not 


confirmed by blood test; titer result: 
DATE === 


i min 


Measles and rubella vaccine - must be repeated if administered before first birthday. 








stn cannons A SNORE NETS LAI 


Please list below any additional immunizations, with dates: 











Have you ever had to discontinue study or restrict activities because of physical or nervous disturbances? If yes, explain fully. 





ee, 


a a E E O a 


Have you ever had any limitation placed on the amount and type of physical exercise? If yes, explain fully. 


ee 


SOURCES OF HEALTH CARE 
Please list the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of physicians, psychologists, or other health caregivers you now consult. 


ING ee ed Name te ee eee eld 








Address Address 


City, State 








City, State 





STG (es eS cl eae ee T TEN Oe ete eres eee ee eee ed 


er 


INSURANCE COVERAGE 
Please list below any current insurance coverage such as Blue Cross/Blue Shield, public assistance, or private insurance. 


INSURANCE COMPANY ADDRESS GROUP/POLICY NUMBER 




















O Please check here if you intend to purchase sickness and extended accident coverage (asecondary policy) through the College. 


aaeeea 





























EMERGENCY NOTIFICATION 
In case of emergency please notify: In case of emergency please notify: 
Name Name 
Relationship Relationship 
Street Street 
City State City State. 
Zip_______ Telephone (____} ——————— Zip SeT elephone Smmm 
Work Telephone (__)_ —_ Work melephone n=) a 
I a a 
My signature below indicates that: 
e the information on this form is correct and complete to the best of my knowledge. 
e | understand that Middlebury College views my health as chiefly my responsibility. 
e if | require services, prescriptions, or referrals beyond the primary care services available at Parton Health Center, | shall assume 
the financial responsibility or negotiate satisfactory arrangements with the caregiver. 
èe |hereby authorize the release of any information on file pertaining to my condition of health. | understand that my contacts with 
health and counseling services are held in confidence but that confidentiality may be broken if my life or that of any other person 
is in danger. 
DATE SIGNATURE OF STUDENT j 





a aaaaaaaiaaaauaaaaaauaaauaaaallMlMlMltl 


DATE SIGNATURE OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 


(required if student is not yet 18 years old or if insurance listed 
above is in parent’s or guardian's name) 








BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY VI 05753 


INSURANCE 


We have provided a plan of accident insurance for summer school students. 
The plan provides medical reimbursement for the expense arising from an 
accident. Reimbursement will be made up to a maximum of $1,000 for each 
accident. The plan is broad in scope and covers all accidents, wherever 
the student may be, during the term of the policy. 


Exclusions: The Plan does not cover eyeglasses or hearing aids; dental 
treatment unless treatment is necessitated by injuries to sound, natural 
teeth; loss caused by plastic surgery for cosmetic purposes; loss caused 
by war or any enemy action; loss resulting from having been in or on an 
aircraft unless riding as a fare-paying passenger in a passenger aircraft 
operated by an incorporated passenger carrier; nor an expense incurred by 
a student after twelve months from date of termination of the student's 
insurance. In the event that the insured is covered by the Automobile 
Medical Payments provision of a motor vehicle policy, no duplication of 
payments will be made for automobile claims. In such an event there will 
be payment of any expense up to the policy limit that might exceed the 
amount of medical payments applicable to the particular case. 


Claims: In the event of accident, claims should be reported to Fred S. James 
& Company, One Boston Place, Boston MA 02101, within 30 days from the date of 
the accident. Claim forms are available from the Bread Loaf Nurse, or the 
Nurse at Lincoln College. Medical bills must be submitted within 90 days 

from date of treatment. 


The insurance will be effective for the periods indicated below: 
English School 28 June - 13 August 1983 


English School at Lincoln 27 June - 7 August 1983 
College, Oxford* 


*Under Britain's medical program, you must have medical coverage to meet 

the treatment of medical conditions and problems you have on arrival in Britain. 
National Health will, at the discretion of our doctor, meet expenses of 
emergencies encountered during the summer. Expenses of hospitalization are 
paid by National Health under normal circumstances. Be sure to bring your 
medical insurance forms for claiming expenses under your own medical insurance 
plan. 








The Bread Loaf Crumb presents.... 
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Ww me FACTS of LOAF y 


The Bread Loaf School of English Tuesday, June 28, 1983 


GREEN RIBBON GREETERS 
In the Inn Lobby and in many of the dorms, you Will be welcomed by Green Ribbon 
Greeters, returning Bread Loafers who will help you new-comers get your bearings. 
More than tour guides, they would like to make you feel that you are already 
a part of this special place. Please ask them about routine and rituals and 
share with them your questions and concerns. Today you deserve a green ribbon 
welcome; next year you wear the green ribbons. 


REGISTRATION INFORMATION 
Students should confirm their courses at the Secretary's Office as soon as 
possible after arrival. Those who have not registered for courses in advance 
and those who wish to change course registration should consult Paul Cubeta. 


UNLEAVENED DOUGH 
John Palmeri will be in the Blue Parlor today to receive payment for all 
unpaid bills. 


HAIL TO THE CHIEF 
The first School Meeting will be tonight at 7:30 in the Little Theater. 
Paul Cubeta will babble of green fields. We will recover from the speech 
at a reception which will follow in the Barn. 


FIRST-YEAR MEETING 
There will be an important meeting for first-year students on Wednesday at 
4:30 in the Barn. Paul Cubeta will introduce Kay Bennett, Robert and Joan 
Handy, Kay Joyce, Joyce Renwick, and Margaret and Ryder Smith. Then they will 
discuss with you why they are really in charge around here. A wine and 
cheese party will follow. 


HIGHWAY SLOBBERY 
State law prohibits parking beside the highway. Please keep the road clear, 
especially in front of the Inn. Faculty at Maple and students in Tamarack, 
Brandy Brook, and Gilmore may park their cars on the lawn contiguous to the 
road. Enforcement of this law begins today. 


GOING HIGHWAY? 
Please observe Vermont traffic regulations and face the traffic when walking 
on Route 125. It is both easy and dangerous to forget that Route 125 is 
a major road way with cars and trucks travelling at excessive speeds. 


FACTS OF LIBE 
Our librarians are Kay Joyce, Brent Goeres, and George Bennett. 
The Library will be open the following hours: 
Weekdays: 8a.m. to midnight 
Saturday: a.m., to 5p.m. 
Sunday: 9a.m. to 12 noon, 2p.m. to 5p.m., 7p.m. to 12 midnight. 
The Library will be closed during all special programs. 








FEEDING TIMES 


Weekdays Saturdays and Sundays 
Breakfast: 7:30 to 6:00 700 to 8 23) 
Lunch: 1:00 to 1:15 1:00 to 1:15 
Dinner: 6:00 to 6:15 6:00 to 6:15 


The Dining Hall Supervisor is Paul Larocque. The Head Waiter is Mark Lawhorn, 
and his Assistants are John Ferguson and Katie Towler. 

Because all waiters are also students, these hours for serving meals are kept 
strictly. Please try to be on time. Shoes must be worn in the Dining Hall. 
On your feet. 


UP FRONT 
Robert Handy and Joan Handy are our new Front Office Managers. John Canaday, 
Scott Wales, and David Long, are our Front Office Managers' Assistants. 
The Office will be open: 
Weekdays and Saturdays: 8:00 to 8:00 
Sundays: 9:00 to 1:00 and 6:00 to 11:00. 
The switchboard remains open until 11:00 every night. 


PLEASE MISTER POSTMAN. 
Mail should be posted at the Front Office Malibor by 3:00 on weekdays and 
by 2:00 on Saturdays. Mail is distributed around 10:00 in the morning and 
5:30 in the evening. This year everyone is sharing a mailbox so do not be 
alarmed when someone else's mail appears in the box that you thought was 
yours alone. Students living off campus should get their mailbox assignments 
at the Front Desk. 
Post Office hours are: Weekdays from 8:00 to 5:00 and Saturdays from 
8:00 to 1:00. The Office is closed on Sundays. 


LOAF SAFE 
If you would like to store small valuables in the Front Office safe, see 
Bob Handy. 


LET THE BOOK BUYER BEWARE! 
Bookstore Manager David Long announces the following Bookstore hours: 
Tuesday: Open all day except meals. 
Wednesday: Open 8:00 to 1:00, 1:30 to 2:30, 6:30 to 7:30. 
Weekdays (starting Thursday): 8:00 to 9:15, 12:00 to ZO) 
and 1:45 to 2:15 
Saturday: 12:00 to 1:00 
Sunday: Closed. 


RELATE-TA CUBETA 
Charlotte Ross, Kay Bennett, and Elaine Hall will make appointments for you 
to see Paul Cubeta. He is of course always available for a meeting in case 
of an urgent problem. 


FACTS OF SNACKS 
The Snack Bar will be open from 8:00 to 6:00 and from 6:30 to 11:00. 
It will be managed this year by Pat Phillips. 
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FACTS OF DOCS 

Joyce Renwick will be our Nurse-in-Residence this summer. The Infirmary is 
in Cornwall Cottage, across from the Inn. It will be open: 

Weekdays: 8:00 to 8:30, 1:30 to 2:00, 6:45 to TLS 

Saturday: for emergencies only 

Sunday: 1:30 to 2:00 and 6:45 tO 7:15. 
Please return completed medical forms. Extra forms are available from Joyce. 
A list of local doctors and dentists is posted in the Infirmary and on the 
bulletin board outside Charlotte Ross' Office. 


FACTS OF SPARKS 
Such appliances as blow driers, hct plates, end coffee makers are strictly 
forbidden at Bread Loaf. Our delicate wiring is 55 years old and can eac ‘iy 
overload. Also, these appliances pose a SERIOUS DANGER OF FIRE to our all 
wooden buildings. 


TAXI FACTS 
The Taxi will take you to town on Tuesdays and Thursdays for $3.00 round trip. 
The Taxi leaves the Inn at 2:00 and arrives in Middlebury at 2:20. It leaves 
Middlebury promptly at 4:00. 


POCNE FACTS 
There are pay phones on the ground floor of the Inn, outside behind the Laundry, 
and in the Barn beneath the classroom stairs. Incoming callers can dial 
(802) 388-7946. Except for emergencies, all incoming calls must be received 
before 11:00 when the switchboard closes. Check your mailbox regularly for 
messages and please leave a number at which you may be reached if you leave 
Bread Loaf during the summer. 


FACTS OF CLEAN SLACKS 
Washers, driers, and an iron are ina t Iding near Larch on the way to the 
Barn. Tickets to run the machines are available from a dispenser near the Front Desk. 


FACTS OF TOTS 
John and Valorie Foy will lead the Croutons this year. Sessions will run from 
8:00 to 12:45 each weekday, and will cost $2.50 per child per day. Children through 
a: age Ë are welcome. The Foys are also looking for teenage helpers. 
Those interested in bringing children or in helping can speak with the Foys 
at the Tea Cabin between 12:00 and 2:00 today, or simply show up at the Croutons 
first weeting tomorrow. 


GUEST ROOMERS 
Because of the great number of students in the dormitories, we are unable 
to accommodate guests in students' rooms. Guests of students should register 
at the Front Desk to see if a guest room is available. The charge per night is 
$12.00. 


GUEST BOARDERS 
The prices of guest meals are $3.00 for breakfast, $4.00 for lunch, and $5.00 
for dinner. Off campus students can purchase weekly lunch tickets for $15.00 
at the Front Desk. 
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BORED ROOMERS 
Requests for room changes may be submitted to Charlotte Ross for the approval 
of Paul Cubeta. You should understand, however, that at the present time there 
are no available rooms. Only urgent requests should be submitted. 


.. BORING RUMORS 
The Bread Loaf Crumb is daily bulletin that you will find on your table at 
lunch each weekday. Off campus students can get copies at the Front Desk. 
If you have a notice for the Crumb, give it to Editor Billy Aronson, or leave 
it at the Secretary's Office. Notices containing pornographic or otherwise 
offensive material WILL NOT BE PRINTED. Though they will be read very carefully. 


MORE STORE LORE 
Students should buy their books by Thursday and auditors should refrain from buying 
their books until Wednesday or Thursday. This will make it easier to reorder books 
when necessary. There are no student charge accounts at the Bookstore. 


FACTS OF ACTS 
This from Theater Program Chairman, Alan Mokier: 

This is a summer for contemporary American theater at Bread Loaf. Together 
we're going to explore and present BURIED CHILD, a play by America's best 
contemporary dramatist, Sam Shepard; and we're going to work on three new plays 
by Bread Loaf playwrights. Everyone in the Bread Loaf community is encouraged to 
audition for roles or to participate backstage. That includes students, staff, 
faculty, family members, even neighbors. Auditions are this Wednesday night at 7:30, 
and Thursday night at 7:00 in the Little Theater. (Try to come Wednesday if you 
can.) That's a good time to let us know if you'd like to work backstage too. 


The three "plays in progress" will be presented July 21-23. THE 1135 CLUB, by 
Mark Lawhorn, is about a drifter who wanders into a household of erazies on the 
outskirts of Tucson; there are good roles for five men and three women. Laura 
Lewis' SOUTHERN HARMONY takes a comic look at a Southern family in the midst of 
change; there are good roles for four women, one man, a boy and a girl. And 
THE BOAT PERSON, by Stephanie Shutte, examines a woman's relationship with a man, 
and with herself, in a somewhat surreal and comic way; there are roles for 
one woman and two men. 


BURIED CHILD, which wom the Pulitzer Prize two years ago, is set in a classic 
midwestern farmhouse where a young man returns to find his roots. What he discovet 
in this weird version of the basic American family play, is a family bound together 
by fear, a family whose livingroom is a battleground and whose farm y*elds more 
than just corn. There are good roles for four men and two women in this comedy- 
mystery-ritual play; The role of Dodge will be played by guest artist Barry Press. 
The show will be presented August 4-7. 


Seripts for the plays are available in the Library. Auditions for all four 
will be held at the same time. Rehearsal time will vary from play to play, but in 
general the plays in progress will rehearse two hours a day for three weeks, and 
BURIED CHILD about the same for five weeks. In addition to these projects, students 
in the directing workshop will be presenting scenes for class and will be looking 
for actors. So let us know that you want to perform. Come play. 


-Alan Mokler, Barry Press, 
Walter Boswell, Stephanie Shutte 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English July 4, 1983 


Dear New Bread Loafer: 


Since you are spending your first summer on the Mountain, it might be helpful 
in allaying unnecessary but understandable anxieties to inform you, as I have the 
faculty, what grades are alleged to mean at the School of English: 


Grade Description 
A+, A An extraordinary or even superlative achievement. 
A- A distinguished performance at the Master's level. 


Excellent work. 


B+ Very good work. 

B Good, competent achievement, an entirely creditable 
effort. 

B- Passing work. 

C+, C, Varying gradations which establish an unsatisfactory 

C-, D performance. 


The normal expectation for any summer at Bread Loaf is that about half of the 
final course grades will be B or B+, but most students start out with lower grades 
on their first papers. 


You should recognize that you would not be at Bread Loaf if I had any doubts 
about your intellectual ability or your preparation. If for whatever reason you 
are disappointed with the results of your first papers, please don't get discouraged. 
See your instructor. See me. First papers of first-year students are no indication 
of any final assessment. If you start off with an A+, remember there is no way for 
you to improve. 


May this please be the first and last word on a subject which has never yet 
gotten to the meaning of an educational experience. More important than grades is 
the assessment each instructor will place in your file if you elect to sign the 
Waiver of Confidentiality, which you have received. I for one, pay little 
attention to specific grades on a Bread Loaf transcript, but I evaluate carefully 
these detailed and perceptive letters, which are available as part of a Bread Loaf 
letter of recommendation, should you ever request one from the School. 


Sincerely, 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 
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1983 Schedule of Classes 


Except as indicated, all classes will be held in the Barn. 
our request that there be no smoking in the classes. 


8:30 Hopkins, Hardy, Yeats (III) 

Victorian Novel (III) 

Spenser and Blake (II) 

Forms of Writing: from Stories to Essays 
Doubt, Belief, and the Interpretation of 
Texts (1) 

Philosophy and the Composing Process (I) 


English Literature and the English Bible 


(I) 


(V) 


9:30 Experimentation in Shakespearean Tragedy (II) 
The Modern Novel (V) 

The Romantic Experience in America (IV) 

Modern Drama (V) 

. Yeats, Joyce, and the Irish Literary 
Renaissance (III) 

Writing and Learning (I) 

10:30 ike 
OK 

N27 6 
167. 


179. 


English Romanticism (IIT) 

Chaucer (II) 

Dante (V) 

The American Language (IV) 

Small Groups: Teaching Literature and 
Writing (1) 

Naming/Opposing/Defining (1) 

Dramatic Monologue (III) 


Ter 
183. 
11:30 46. 
62. 


17th-Century Poetry (II) 
Modern American Poetry and the American 
Past (IV) 
95. American Prose Since 1940 (IV) 
154. Contemporary Drama (V) 
156. Studying Writing: from Theory to Practice (I) 
185. Three Southern Writers (IV) 


Mon., Wed. 2:00-4:15 
6. Fiction Writing (1) 
182. The Comic Odyssey (III) 
187. Freud and Literature (V) 


Mon., Wed. 2:00-4:30 
2. Writing Prose Non-Fiction (1) 


Thurs. 2:00-4:15 
5. Poetry Writing (1) 
184. American Nature Writing (IV) 
188. Fact and Fiction (V) 


Tues. , 


Tues., Thurs. 2:00-4:30 
139. Directing Workshop (VI) 
176. Connections - Writing and Literature (I) 


Wed., Fri. 2:00-5:00 
129. Introduction to Acting (VI) 


Please cooperate with 


Room 


Mr. Mariani 
Ms. Christ 
Mr. Hadas 
Ms. Heath 
Mr. Elbow 


Mrs. Berthoff 
Mr. Fleming 


Mr. 
Ms. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Young 
Maddox 
Wolf- 
Cadden 
Maddox 
Mrs. Goswami 

Mr. Knoepflmacher 
Mr. Fleming 

Mr. Hadas 

Ms. Heath 

Mr. Elbow 


Mrs. Berthoff 
Ms. Christ 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Young 
Mariani 


Donadio 
Cadden 
Goswami 
Maddox, Ms. Maddox 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Houston 
Knoepflmacher 
Pack 


Mr. Macrorie 


Ms. Hadas 
Mr. Elder 
Mr. Donadio 


Mr. Mokler 
Mr. Macrorie 


Ms. Elliott 
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Monday, July 4 


Monday, July il 


Thursday, July 21 


Friday, July 22 


Saturday, July 23 


Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday 
August 4, 5, 6, 7 


Saturday, 
August 13 


THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Program for Summer of 1983 


Sacvan Bercovitch Little Theatre 
Old Dominion Professor of Humanities, 7:30 p.m. 
Columbia 


The Elizabeth Drew Memorial Lecture 


Herman Melville's Pierre 


Paul Mariani Little Theatre 
Professor of English, 7:30 p.n. 
The University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst 


The Robert Frost Memorial Lecture 


William Carlos Williams: The Hard Core of Beauty 


Staged Readings of Student-Written Plays Little Theatre 
"Southern Harmony" by Laura Lewis 8:30 p.m. 
"The Boat Person" by Stephanie Shute 
"The 1135 Club" by Mark Lawhorn 


All three plays 


Buried Child by Sam Shepard Little Theatre 
8:30 p.m. 

Commencement Exercises Little Theatre 
8:45 p.m. 





July 1 


July 8 
July 9 
July 15 
July 16 


July 29 


July 30 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
FILMS 

IF. . .Lindsay Anderson film about life in British Boarding 
School with Malcolm McDowell. 
TO BE OR NOT TO BE Lubitsch comedy with Jack Benny 
SHALL WE DANCE Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers 
IT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT Clark Gable and Claudette Colbert 
THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW 
JULES AND JIM Truffaut 


MISSING Costa Gavras film with Jack Lemmon 
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Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
July 21, 22, 23 


The Little Theatre 


8:30 P.M. 








Suellen 
Ben 
Nancy 
Caroline 
Rose 


Homer 


Stage Manager 


Chet 
Alice 


Windsurfer 


Stage Manager 


Martha Louise 


SOUTHERN HARMONY 
by Laura Lewis 
























Judy Stanley 
Faye Jordan 
Stan Stanley 
Nina Watson 
Vera Scarbrough 
Joyce Greene 
David Powell 


Kathleen LaShoto 
Directed by Stephanie Shute 
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THE BOAT PERSON 
by Stephanie Shute 


Charles McDonnell 
Gail Parson 
Daved Driscoll 


- Susan Clayton 


Directed by Rarry Press 











Pat 

Ray . 
Scott 
Chris 
Marti 
Carol 
Sandy 
Johnnie 


Stage Manager 


THE 1135 CLUB 
by Mark Lawhorn 


John Lia 


John: Ferguaon 
Richard Couch 


Tom Crochunis 


Christine Hemp 
Katherine Wilhelm 


Directed by Barry Press 


Glenda Clay 
Kevin Dwyer 


Kevin Dwyer 











Advisor Barry Press 


Scenic Consultant Patrice Macaluso 
Lighting Consultant Walter C. Boswell 
Costume Design Consultant Mary Thomasine Harkins 
Costumer Yera Spanos 

Master Electrician Daniel F. Renn 

Sound Peter Fleming 

Props Consultant Stephanie Shute 
Theatre Assistants Peter Downey 


Richard Fleming 
Paul Mariani 


Cover design by U.C. Knoepflmacher 


Special thanks to Northern Divers of Burlington 
for the loan of the wetsuit. 


Thanks also to Quiet Sports of Brandon 
for the loan of the lifejacket. 


A particular note of thanks to 
Alan Mokler and John Doolittle 
whose work last summer gave birth to this project. 





THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


presents 


BURIED CHILD 


by Sam Shepard 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
August 4, 5, 6, 7, 1983 
Little Theatre 


at 8:30 











Buried Child 
by Sam Shepard 








Each act lasts approximately forty-five 
minutes. There will be a ten minute 
intermission between each act. 
Act I - Day 
Act II - That Night 


Act III -~ Next Night 


CAST 
Dodge Barry Press 
Halie, his wife Kay Bennett 
Tilden, their son Chandler Hardwick 
Bradley, their son Don Brasted 
Vince, Tilden's son Peter Downey 
Shelly Debra Craig 
Father Dewis Bill Tadler 


Barry Press appears by special 
arrangement with Actors' Equity. 


Buried Child is presented 
by special arrangement with 
Dramatists Play Service. 








THEATRE STAFF 


Director 


Scenic and Lighting 
Designer 


Dramaturg 
Costume Designer 
Stage Manager 
Costumer 


Assistant Technical 
Director 


Master Electrician 
Sound 


Costume Crew 


Theatre Assistants 


Props 


House Manager 


Alan Mokler 


Walter C. Boswell 


Michael Cadden 
Mary Thomasine Harkins 
David A. Ganon 
Vera M. Spanos 


Patrice Macaluso 


Daniel F. Renn 
Richard Fleming 


Faye Jordan 
Margaret Pearce 


Peter Downey 
Richard Fleming 
Paul Mariani, Jr. 
Mark Sullivan 


Susan Clayton 
Daved Driscoll 
Stephanie Shute 


Stephanie Shute 











THANKS TO 


The Chipman Inn 
Leonardo's of New Haven, Vermont 
Middlebury Pharmacy 
Mister Ups 
Taylor Rental of Middlebury 


Yankee Medical of Burlington 


Special thanks also to 


George Bennett 
Chip Bissell 
Joan and Chris Bullock 
Patty Estridge 
Lucy Maddox 
Margaret and Ryder Smith 


The Kitchen Staff at Bread Loaf 


Bread Loaf School of English 
1983 
GENERAL STATISTICS 


Total student enrollment 
Men students 


Student attendance by states: 
(according to address list) 


Arizona 
Alabama 
Alaska 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


France 
Greece 
United Kingdom 


(41 states represented 
and 3 foreign countries) 


H 
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PRE 


Women students 
Former students 
New students 


Number of courses 

Total number of faculty 
Teaching one course 

Number of course changes 

Cancellations 


1983 M.A. degree candidates 
M.A. from Oxford 

1983 M.Litt. degree candidates 
M.Litt. from Oxford 


Prospective 1984 M.A. candidates 
Prospective 1984 M.Litt. candidates 


Scholarship students 
Rockefeller award students 


International Paper award students 


General Mills award students 
Lyndhurst award students 


Candidates for Midd. M.A. 
Candidates for Midd. M.Litt. 
Candidate for M.M.L. 
Undergraduates 


Off-campus students 
Number of colleges represented 
Pre-1978 B.A. or B.S. degree 


Average age of students 
Median age of students 
Under 21 IL 
58 
71 
56 
30 
20 
7 


Private school teachers 
Public school teachers 
College & Jr. Coll. teachers 
Other: 

Undergraduates 

Graduate students 

Ph.D. students 

Unemployed 

Other occupations 


Working for 9 credits 
Working for 6 credits 
Working for 3 credits 


Auditors 





APPENDIX A 
Profile Comaparisons of School of English at Bread Loaf 


and at Lincoln College, Oxford - 1983 


Enrollment 243 83 
Student average age 31 33 
Student median age 30 28 
States represented 4a 27 
Foreign countries represented 3 4 
Colleges represented 157 66 
Student/faculty ratio SeT 6:1 


Occupations 


No z Lo sey 
Private school teachers 85 35 23 28 
Public school teachers 88 36 25 30 
College & Jr. College 8 3 11 1B 
Undergraduate students 3 iji 7 8 
Graduate students K 5 0 0 
Ph.D. students 4 2 0 0 
Unemployed 22 9 8 10 
Other occupations 22 9 9 tbat 








243 100% 83 - 100% 





ENROLLMENT FIGURES 
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1921 - 84 1946 - 135 1971 - 219 
1922 - 102 1947 - 173 1972 - 215 
1923 - 112 1948 - 194 1973 - 200 
1924 - 100 1949 - 207 1974 - 219 
1925 - 105 1950 - 188 1975 - 197 
1926 - 106 1951 ~ 165 1976 - 184 
1927 - 130 OS ae 1977 - 206 
1928 - 115 1953 - 115 1978 - 200+(Oxford-59) 
1929 - 116 1954 - 139 1979 - 197+ (Oxford-53) 
1930 - 129 1955 - 121 1980 - 212+(Oxford-58) 
LON = Alaa M956 = dal 1981 - 245+(Oxford-64) 
WOSA a 103 1957 > I2 1982 - 254 + (Oxford 64) 
1933 - 62 1958 - 130 1983 - 243 + (Oxford 83) 
: 1934 - 74 1959 - 161 
1935 - 163 1960 - 192 
1936 - 179 1961 - 192 
1937 - 192 1962 - 195 
1938 - 175 1963 - 206 
1939 - 173 1964 - 211 
1940 - 225 1965 - 225 
1941 - 237 1966 -222 ` 
1942 - 137 1967 - 224 
1943 - 63 1968 - 208 | 


1944 - 72 LESS) = Pus 





Bread Loaf School of English 
1983 


COLLEGES REPRESENTED (157) 


Amherst - 2 Cornell U. - 1 

Antioch C. - 1 Dartmouth - 4 

Arizona St. - 2 David Lipscomb - 2 
Auburn U. - 2 | Dickinson - 1 

Augustana C. - 2 Earlham - 1 

Bard - 1 i Eastern Connecticut St. C. - 1 
Bates C. - 3 Eastern Michigan - 1 
Bennington - 1 Western Washington St. - 1 
Berry C. - 1 Emerson - 1 

Black Hills St. - 3 Emory - 1 

Boston U. - 1 Emory and Henry - 1 
Bowdoin - 4 Emporia St. - 1 

Brigham Young U. - 1 Ho tdday sit. Uso 
Bucknell - 1 Franklin Pierce C. - 1 
Campbell - 1 Georgia Southern - 2 
Carleton - 1 Georgia St. U. - 1 
Carron Ce) =] George Washington - 2 
Castleton St. Coll. - 1 Gonzaga U. - 1 

Central Connecticut - 1 Goucher C. - 1 

Central St. - 1 Grace C. - 1 

Cleveland St. - 1 Grove City Coll. - 1 
Colby - 5 Hamilton - 1 

Colgate - 2 Hampton-Sydney Coll. - 1 
Coll. of Idaho - 1 Harvard U. - 1 

Coll. of Virgin Islands - 1 Holy Cross - 1 


Colorado Women's Coll. - 1 Idaho St. - 1 





Indiana U. - l 

Indiana U. of Penn. = 
Johnson St. Coll. - 1 
Juilliard Sch. of Music - 1 
Juniata Coll. - 1 
Kansas St. - 2 

Kansas St. of Pittsburg - 1 
Kearney St. - 1 

Kenyon - 4 

King's Coll. - 1 
Lafayette - 1 

Loyola U. South - 1 
Lyndon St. Coll. = 1 
Macalester - 1 

Marian - 1 

Michigan St. - l 
Middlebury Coll. - 16 
Millersville St. - 1 
Minot St = | 
Montclair Sit. Coll. = 1 
Moore Coll. of Art - 1 
Mt. Holyoke Coll. - 2 
Nanterre U. (Paris) - 4 
New Coll. - 1 
Newcomb Coll. - 1 
New England Coll. - 2 


New York U. - 1 


Niles Coll. of Loyola U. - 1 


Colleges Represented ~- 2 


North Carolina St. - 1 
Northern Arizona U. - 1l 
North Michigan U. - 1 


Northwestern U. - 1 


Oberlin - 1l 
Ohio Ste 
Ohio U. - 3 
Pembroke St. - 1 
Pennsylvania St. - 2 
Princeton - 8 
Radford - 1 
‘Rice - 1 
St. John's - 1 
cn Joseph's Coll. - 1 ' 
St. Lawrence ~ 1 
Se a Louis Ui a2 
St. Michael's - 1 
Shippensburg St. Coll. - il 
Slippery Rock St. Colsli— eel 
Smith Coll. ~- 1l 
South Dakota St. U. - 1 
, Southern Illinoise U. - 1 
Southwest Minnesota St. C. - 1 
Stanford U. - 3 
SUNY - Binghamton ~ 1 
SUNY - Buffalo - 1 


SUNY - Fredonia - 2 





SUNY - Cortland - 1 


SUNY - Oneonta - 1 


SUNY - Oswego - 2 


Suffolk - 1 


Susquehanna - 1 


Swarthmore - 1 


Syracuse - 1 


Taylor U. - 2 


Tennessee Tech. U. - 1 


Texas Tech. - 1 


Thomas Aquinas - 1 


Trinity/Connecticut - 1 


U. 
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California, Berkley - 1 


Chattanooga - 1 
Connecticut - 1 
Florida - 3 
Georgia - 2 


Hartford - 1 
Maine - 3 
Massachusetts - 2 
Miami - 1 
Michigan - 1 
Minnesota - 1 


North Carolina - 1 
Pennsylvania - 1 
Rhode Island - 2 


San Diego - 1 


South Dakota - 1 


Colleges Represented - 3 


U. of the South - 3 

U. of Southern Florida - 1 
U. of Tennessee - 1 

U. of Texas - 1 

U. of Wisconsin - 4 

U. of Vermont - 2 

U. of Virginia - 1 

Utah St. U. - 1 
Valdosta St. Coll. - 1 
Vanderbilt - 4 

Vassar - 3 

Virginia Commonwealth U. - 1 
Wake Forest U. - 1 
Wellesley Coll. - 1 
Wesleyan U. - 1 
Western Connecticut - 1 
Wheaton - 2 

Williamette - 1 
Williams Coil. - 3 
Windham - 1 

Winthrop ~ 1 


Yale U. - 3 





Bread Loaf School of English 
1983 


SCHOLARSHIPS BY NAME 


The Reginald and Juanita Cook Scholarship 
The Lillian Becker Scholarship 

The Laurence B. Holland Scholarship 

The John M. Kirk, Jr. Scholarship 

The Wylie and Lucy Sypher Scholarship 
Anonymous Scholarship 


The Raymond Waldron Scholarship 


The Mina Shaughnessy Scholarship 


Betsy Bowen 

Debra Craig 

Barbara Cohen 

John Ferguson 

James Hatley 

Patricia A. H. Buckley 
Conrad Phillips 


Anne Richardson 





Bread Loaf School of English 
1983 


SCS ee C 


Almeida, Joseph Anthony - in absentia 
*Arnold, Carol Hastings 
Babcock, Brit Elizabeth 
Bowen, Betsy Anne 
Branscombe, Nancy Amanda 
Clifford, Elizabeth Anne 
Cohen, Barbara Meryl 

Craig, Debra Allison 
*Cummings, Mary Catherine 
*Everett, Thomas Johnson 
Fritz, Laurel Ann 

Griffith, Kerry Leeds 
Hardwick, Monie Thomas 
Hardwick, Thomas Chandler, III 
Herzberg, Peter Seth 
*Holland, William Welsh 
Huntington, Cynthia Dickson 
*xJernquist, Kathleen 
*Killingsworth, Paula Harms 
Lawhorn, Mark Hardin 
Lindholm, Jo Ann Douglass 
Lin, John Chi Wei 

Macaulay, John Bradford 
Meeks, Janet Lee 

Mork, Roger Lewis 
*Morrin, Kevin Charles, Jr. 
Mull, Peter Carson 
Mulligan, Joy Sawyer 
Mulligan, Michael Kent 
Noble, Bernard Wayne 
*Oates, Scott Forbes 
*Peaslee, Elizabeth Lee 
Piquet, Daniel Raymond 
*Senn, Gustave Theodore 
Shaw, Charles Tuke 
*Spielvogel, Sandra Eisenberg 
Tarlov, Richard Charles 
Tisdale, Stuart Williams, Jr. 
Tumlinson, Randall Gregg 
*Vonder Haar, Christine Ann 
*Wadley, Denis John 

Walker, Robert Edward, Sr. 
*Wootton, Suzanne Dawson 


oS Cee eel 


Beattie, Joan McAlevey 

Donahue, Patricia Louise 

*Gallagher, Kevin Allen 

Hilbrink, Lucinda Marie - in absentia 
Kirk, Betty Jeanette 

*Morgan, Carol Ann 

*Stettler, Stephen Frederick 

kde Torruella, Elena Lawton 


(43) 


*Graduated from the Bread Loaf 
School of English at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, August 6, 1983 


(8) 





Bread Loaf School of English 
1983 


AREAS OF CONCENTRATION - M.Litt. (7) 


Beattie, Joan - Renaissance 

Donahue, Patricia - British Poetry 1800 - 1975 

Fielders, Margaret - 19th- and 20th-Century Poetry and Prose 

Kennedy, Sr. Francis - The Classical Tradition in European Literature 
Lewis, Lanalee (Cissy) - American Literature 


Rome, Nancy - 


Tadler, William - 19th-Century English and American Literature 





Master of Arts (23) 


Ash, Thomas Mark 
Connor, Joan Carol 
Hart, Virginia 
Hart, William 
Hayes, Michael 
Hendershot, Harold 
Ingraham, Polly 
Koppeis, Ann 
Kromer, William 
Lane, JoAnn 
McInerny, James 
Montgomery, Francis 
Murrah, Jack 
Peard, Trevar 
Perry, Arthur 
Risteen, Blanche 
Roach, Danial 
Speers, William 
Sudderth, Nelson 
Sutton, Dianne 
Thaden, David 
Towler, Katherine 
Vargas, William 


Master of Letters (2) 


Tadler, William 
Testerman, William 


Bread Loaf School of English 
1983 


PROSPECTIVE DEGREE CANDIDATES FOR 1984 





States Represented by Program in Writing 


New and Returning Students 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 Totals 
BL OX 
Alaska 2 9 4 
Alabama 2 1 3 3 2 11 
Arizona 3 3 4 3 13 
Arkansas 1 1 2 
California 1 2 1 4 
Colorado 1 1 1 3 2 1 9 
Connecticut i 2 3 
Florida 3 3 2 4 12 
Georgia i 3 5 4 4 1 18 
Idaho 1 1 4 3 9 
Illinois 1 1 2 1 1 6 
Indiana 1 1 2 
Iowa 1 3 1 4 1 1 1 12 
Kansas 2 2 2 6 
Kentucky 1 1 
Louisiana 1 2 1 1 2 1 8 
Maine 3 4 7 8 9 5 8 39 
Maryland 1 1 
Massachusetts 4 2 2 8 
Michigan 1 l D 
Minnesota 2 2 2 4 2 12 
Mississippi 1 1 


Missouri 1 1 2 











1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 Totals 








BL OX 

Montana i 3 1 1 6 
Nebraska 1 1 
New Hampshire 8 5 3 2 2 5 l 26 
New Jersey 1 1 1 3 
New Mexico 2 3 il 6 
New York 3 3 3 4 6 7 2 28 
North Carolina 3 2 2 4 5 1 17 
North Dakota 1 1 2 
Ohio 1 4 2 ji 8 
Oklahoma 1 1 2 
Pennsylvania 2 2 4 2 3 1 14 
Rhode Island 1 1 2 
South Carolina 1 1 1 3 
South Dakota 1 1 2 4 8 
Tennessee 1 il 2 4 1 9 
Texas 1 5 2 1 9 
Vermont 10 4 4 11 8 © 3 45 
Virginia 2 2 1 5 
Washington 1 il 
West Virginia 1 1 2 
Wisconsin 1 2 3 
Wyoming a eee cee l 4 ee ae ll 

TOTALS 30 41 48 86 88 103 396 


(79) (24) 




















FIRST YEAR (47) 
Sheryl Axness 
Alton Ballance 
Kenneth Bennet 
Daniel Boone 
Donald Brasted 
Barbara Brosnan 
Peggy Callison 
Milton Camille 
J. Graham Clark 
Glenda Clay 
Richard Couch 
Terry Cox 
Deborah Damrow 
Kathleen Detloff 
Jay Ellinghausen 
Lerishea Ellison 
Edwin Fenstermacher 
Elisabeth Foley 
Joyce Greene 
Diane Hackett 
Fleeta Harris 

_ Geoffrey Hirsch 
Kenneth Holvig 
Rae Iverson 

Lynn John 
Kathleen Johnson 
William Kerwin 
Brenda Jo Koster 
Denise Levesque 
Mary Ludwig 
Charles McDonnell 
Rebecca McNees 


Gail Parson 


1983 
PROGRAM IN WRITING 


STUDENTS 


Upham, North Dakota 
Ocracoke, North Carolina 
Lacrosse, Wisconsin 
Friars Hill, West Virginia 
Glendo, Wyoming 
Middlebury, Vermont 
Bristol, Tennessee 
Berlin, New Hampshire 
Massena, New York 
Voldosta, Georgia 
Metaline Falls, Washington 
Mound City, Kansas 
Akron, Colorado 

Grey Eagle, Minnesota 
Isabel, South Dakota 
Douglas, Georgia 
Kendallville, Indiana 
Old Orchard Beach, Maine 
Henderson, North Carolina 
Rochester, New York 
Gainesville, Florida 
Berlin, New Hampshire 
New City, New York 
Underhill, Vermont 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Island Pond, Vermont 
Pine Ridge, South Dakota 
Cawker City, Kansas 
Caribou, Maine 

Petoskey, Michigan 
Platte, South Dakota 
Rawlins, Wyoming 


Wrangell, Alaska 





FIRST YEAR (Cont.) 


David Pence 
Patricia Reed 
Ellen Rennard 
Elizabeth Richardson 
Euphemia Scantlin 
Vera Scarbrough 
Emily Scott 

Paul Sladky 

Guy Stanley 

Judy Stanley 

Jeff Tortomasi 
Anne Knight-Watson 
Bruce Whittingham 


Sara Zeigler 


SECOND YEAR (24) 


Norman Bissell 

Bradley Blanchette (Oxford) 
William Brown (Oxford) 
Kathy Fearon 

Edward Foy 

Valorie Foy 

Beverly Haley (Oxford) 
Lisa haria (Oxford) 
James Hatley 

Christine Hemp 

Arlene Herring 

Victoria Holmsten 

Dale Lumley 

John Kennedy (Oxford) 
Ambrose Metzegen-Bundiy 
Cynthia Miles 

Julia Oxendine 


Conrad Phillips 


Christopher Prickitt 


Bath, Maine 

Paradise, Pennsylvania 
Tucson, Arizona 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
Saint Augustine, Florida 
Oakdale, Tennessee 
Whitehall, New York 
Forreston, Illinois 
Springfield, Tennessee 
Springfield, Tennessee 
Spring Green, Wisconsin 
Concord, North Carolina 
Londonderry, New Hampshire 


Idabel, Oklahoma 


Sedalia, Colorado 
Hinesburg, Virginia 
Goodlettsville, Tennessee 
Naples, Florida 

Weiser, Idaho 

Weiser, Idaho 

Fort Morgan, Colorado 
Richmond Hill, Georgia 
Whitehall, Montana 
Newbury, Vermont 

Maxton, North Carolina 
New Laguna, New Mexico 
Butler, Pennsylvania 
Randolph Center, Vermont 
Keokuk, Iowa 

Soperton, Georgia 
Pembroke, North Carolina 
Port Henry, New York 
Cambridge, Maine 





SECOND YEAR (Cont.) 


Shirley Rau 

Jeffery Spence (Oxford) 
Karen Wessel 

David Wilson (Oxford) 
Kelley Yale 


THIRD YEAR (16) 


Margaret Alfonso 

Lynne Alvine (Oxford) 
Nancy Davies 

Diane Drake 

Laurel Fritz 

Jean Haeger (Oxford) 
Faye Jordan 

Deborah Keyes (Oxford) 
William Kromer 

James Lobdell (Oxford) 
Arthur Perry 

Eileen Rosenbaum (Oxford) 
Peter Stillman (Oxford) 
Susan Walker (Oxford) 
Donald White (Oxford) 
Elizabeth Wood (Oxford) 


FOURTH YEAR (9) 


Thomas Ash 

Betsy Bowen 

Amanda Branscombe 

Kathleen Jernquist (Oxford) 
JoAnn Lane 

Janet Meeks 


Roger Mork 


Dianne Sutton 


Terri Vest (Oxford) 


Nampa, Idaho 

Saranac Lake, New York 
Homer, Alaska 

Tipton, Lowa 


Canadaigua, New York 


Saint Cloud, Florida 
Buena Vista, Virginia 
Grantham, New Hampshire 
Thief River Falls, Minnesota 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Stratton, Maine 

Auburn, Alabama 

Orono, Maine 

Downsville, New York 
Rohnert Park, California 
Farmington, Maine 
Topsham, Maine 


Utica, New York 


McClellanville, South Carolina 


Rock Springs, Wyoming 


Burlington, Vermont 


Carrizo Springs, Texas 
Dover, New Hampshire 
Auburn, Alabama 
Foster, Rhode Island 
Albany, Georgia 
Scottsdale, Arizona 
Lander, Wyoming 
Newark, Ohio 


Salem, Arkansas 





FIFTH YEAR (4) 


LuEllen Huntley (Oxford) Raleigh, North Carolina 
Paula Killingsworth (Oxford) Lafayette, Louisiana 
Bernard Noble Salisbury, Vermont 


Suzanne Wootton (Oxford) Hanover, Pennsylavnia 





1983 PROGRAM IN WRITING STUDENTS 


Sheryl Axness 
Kathleen Detloff 
Elizabeth Richardson 


(3) 


GENERAL MILLS FOUNDATION 


Upham, North Dakota 
Grey Eagle, Minnesota 
Spearfish, South Dakota 





1983 PROGRAM IN WRITING STUDENTS 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Bennet, Kenneth 
Bowen, Betsy 
Brosnan, Barbara 
Camille, Milton 
Clark, J. Graham 
Ellinghausen, Jay 
Fenstermacher, Edwin 
Foley, Elizabeth 
Fritz, Laurel 
Hackett, Diane 
Haeger, Jean 

Hemp, Christine 
Hirsch, Geoffrey 
Holvig, Kenneth 
Huntley, LuEllen 
Iverson, Rae 
Johnson, Kathleen 
Keyes, Deborah 
Killingsworth, Paula 
Kromer, William 
Lumley, Dale 

Noble, Bernard 
Pence, David 
Prickitt, Christopher 
Scott, Emily 

Sladky, Paul 

Sutton, Dianne 

Vest, Terri 


Wessel, Karen 


Whittingham, Bruce 
Yale, Kelley 
(31) 





Lacrosse, Wisconsin 
Dover, New Hampshire 
Middlebury, Vermont 
Berlin, New Hampshire 
Massena, New York 
Isabel, South Dakota 
Kendallville, Indiana 
Old Orchard Beach, Maine 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Rochester, New York 
Stratton, Maine 
Newbury, Vermont 
Berlin, New Hampshire 
New City, New York 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Underhill, Vermont 
Island Pond, Vermont 
Orono, Maine 

Lafayette, Louisiana 
Downsville, New York 
Butler, Pennsylvania 
Salisbury, Vermont 
Bath, Maine 

Cambridge, Maine 
Whitehall, New York 
Forreston, Illinois 
Newark, Ohio 

Salem, Arkansas 

Homer, Alaska 
Londonderry, New Hampshire 


Canadaigua, New York 





Ballance, Alton 
Boone, Daniel 
Bradshaw, Mary 
Branscombe, Amanda 
Callison, Peggy 
Clay, Glenda 
Clayton, Susan 
Ellison, Lerishea 
Greene, Joyce 
Harris, Fleeta 
Hayes, Michael 
Herring, Arlene 
Jordan, Faye 
Khalil, Maria 
LeSourd, Chet 
Merkle, Susan 
Miles, Cynthia 
Orr, Charles 
Oxendine, Julia 
Powell, David 
Scantlin, Euphemia 
Scarbrough, Vera 
Stanley, Guy 
Stanley, Judy 
Watson, Anne-Knight 
(25) 


1983 BREAD LOAF STUDENTS 
LYNDHURST FOUNDATION 


Ocracoke, North Carolina 
Friars Hill, West Virginia 
Smyrna, Georgia 

Auburn, Alabama 

Bristol, Tennessee 
Valdosta, Georgia 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Douglas, Georgia 
Henderson, North Carolina 
Gainesville, Florida 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Maxton, North Carolina 
Auburn, Alabama 

Miami, Florida 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Soperton, Georgia 
Matthews, North Carolina 
Pembroke, North Carolina 
Rome, Georgia 

Saint Augustine, Florida 
Oakdale, Tennessee 
Springfield, Tennessee 
Springfield, Tennessee 


Concord, North Carolina 





1983 PROGRAM IN WRITING STUDENTS 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


Alvine, Lynne Buena Vista, Virginia 
Ash, Thomas Mark Carrizo Springs, Texas 
Bissell, Norman Sedalia, Colorado 
Blanchette, Bradley i Hinesburg, Virginia 
Brasted, Donald Glendo, Wyoming 

Couch, Richard Metaline Falls, Washington 
Cox, Terry Mound City, Kansas 
Damrow, Deborah Akron, Colorado 

Drake, Diane Thief River Falls, Minnesðta 
Foy, Edward Weiser, Idaho 

Foy, Valorie 2 Weiser, Idaho 

Hatley, James Whitehall, Montana 
Holmsten, Victoria New Laguna, New Mexico 
John, Lynn Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Kennedy, John Randolph Center, Vermont 
Kerwin, William Pine Ridge, South Dakota 
Koster, Brenda Jo Cawker City, Kansas 
Levesque, Denise Caribou, Maine 

Lobdell, James Rohnert Park, California 
Ludwig, Mary Petoskey, Michigan 
McDonnell, Charles Platte, South Dakota 
McNees, Rebecca Rawlins, Wyoming 

Meeks, Janet Scottsdale, Arizona 
Metzegen-Bundiy, Ambrose Keokuk, Iowa 

Parson, Gail Wrangell, Alaska 
Phillips, Conrad Port Henry, New York 
Rau, Shirley Nampa, Idaho 

Rennard, Ellen Tucson, Arizona 

Reed, Patricia Paradise, Pennsylvania 
Stillman, Peter Utica, New York 
Tortomasi, Jeff Spring Green, Wisconsin 
Zeigler, Sara : Idabel, Oklahoma 


(32) 





Bread Loaf School of English 


1983 


NO EXAMS GIVEN 


Writing Prose Non-Fiction 

Poetry Writing 

Fiction Writing 

Introduction to Acting 

Directing Workshop 

Studying Writing: From Theory to Practice 
Writing and Learning 

Connections - Writing and Literature 

Forms of Writing: from Stories to Essays 
Doubt, Belief, and the Interpretation of Texts 
Small Groups: Teaching Literature and Writing 
Philosophy and the Composing Process 

Naming /Opposing/Defining 

Freud and Literature 


Fact and Fiction 


(Macrorie) 
(P. Hadas) 
(Houston) 
(Elliott) 
(Mokler) 
(Goswami) 
(Goswami) 
(Macrorie) 
(Heath) 
(Elbow) 
(Elbow) 
(Berthoff) 
(Berthoff) 


(Pack) 


(Donadio) 





BREAD LOAF COMMENCEMENT - 1983 


1. At 6:15 the graduates meet in the Blue Parlor, where 
they are joined by the faculty and are escorted 
into the dining room. 


2. Immediately after the banquet, the President robes in 
the Secretary's office; faculty in Treman or the 
Theatre office if it is raining; graduates in the 
Blue Parlor. (Graduates: tassels on the left side.) 


3. The procession forms on the porch outside the Blue Parlor; 
Doug Woodsum ("Woodie") and Doug Kincade assist in 
establishing the line of march. Faculty form behind 
President Robison and Mr. Cubeta. Graduates form in 
alphabetical order behind the marshals, with M.Litt. 
graduates bringing up the rear. 


Marshal Marshal 
Arnold Meeks 
through through 
Macaulay Walker 
M.Litt. Beattie 
through 
Stettler 


4. As the graduates approach the seats, the marshals will 
stand by each row of chairs until it is filled, except 
for one seat at the end for the marshal. Both faculty 
and students remain standing until everyone has reached 
his seat. At Mr. Cubeta's signal, everyone uncaps and 
is seated. 


5. After the ceremony, graduates should return their regalia 
unboxed to the Bookstore and indicate to David Long 
that they have done so. Faculty may return their 
regalia to Treman. 





The Program 


1. Introduction of the Commencement speaker. 
2. The Commencement Address. 
3. Introduction of the persons who will hood the graduates. 


4. Presentation of the graduates to President Robison. 
The candidates for the M.A. degree rise at the request of Mr. Cubeta. 
All candidates cap. 


5. President Robison bestows the degree of Master of Arts upon the 
candidates, who are then seated at a nod from Mr. Cubeta. 
Men and women uncap for the rest of the ceremony. 


6. As Mr. Cubeta calls the name of each graduate, he stands and goes 
to the side back stairs onto the thrust stage to face Mr. Robison, 
who presents him his diploma and congratulates him. During this 
time, he is hooded. It is important to stand still until the hood 
is properly in place. Next he turns toward the persons who have 
hooded him and then to Mr. Cubeta for their congratulations. He 
leaves the thrust stage by the down-center stairs, and returns to 
his seat. (In every case read she for women in this paragraph.) 


Faculty 
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(X: Student stands at X while he is presented 
with his diploma and is hooded.) 
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Commencement Program - 2 


The procedure is then repeated for the conferral of the 
M.Litt. degrees. 


Mr. Cubeta and Hooders return to their seats. 

The President's remarks. 

After Mr. Robison has returned to his seat, Joan Fleming 
will come forward to the thrust stage and invite the 


Madrigalists to join her. 


Concluding remarks by the Director. 


With the playing of the recessional, all members of the 
academic procession rise and cap. President Robison and 
Mr. Cubeta lead the faculty and graduates out of the Little 
Theatre onto the West Lawn, where the ceremonies conclude 
with congratulations. 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Commencement Address 


John Fleming 


August 13, 1983 


Honored graduates of the class of 1983, President Robison, Director Cubeta, 
cherished colleagues, parents, friends, and benefactors, lovers of truth and beauty 
from every nation, accept the licit ceremony of my salutation. In the land of para- 
dox, they speak a paradoxical language. Thus though we gather to honor the dis- 
tinguished graduates of the Bread Loaf School of English, I must begin by acknowl- 
edging the honor that they have done me with their invitation to address them to- 
night. When President John Lin of the Class of '83 approached me with the invita- 
tion, shrouded with a confidentiality that he and I apparently alone knew about and 
also mysteriously contingent upon the granting of an extension, sine die, on a re- 
quired paper, I experienced great pleasure but only minor apprehension. The honor, 

I knew, was directed as much to my family as to me: to my mellow son Richard, ny 
savvy daughter Katy, to Luke, streaker extraordinary and terror of the Croutons, 
above all to Joan, the better part of all that I have done these twenty years and 
more. I knew as well that, as a departmental chairman not infrequently required to 
speak in public, I had more than one speech always at the ready. To be specific, I 
have two speeches. The first is entitled "The Whirling Vortex: Medieval Studies in 
Mercer County, N.J." The second is entitled "What I Did Last Summer." It is simply 
hard cheese on you that what I did last summer was medieval studies. 

I jest like other speakers before me. I have consulted the thickening file of 
old commencement addresses with an oppressive awareness of the anxiety of influence. 
The roster of recent speakers, at least two of whom are present in this room, would 
be frightening enough if faced through a!volleyball net. To compete with them at a 
rostrum is quite beyond my capacities. Their wise, witty, and eloquent talks deal 
with such subjects as the battle of the generations, the future of American educa- 


tion, and the political crisis of our times. I wish I had something to offer on 





topics of this magnitude. But I am too busy fighting the battle of the generations 
to reflect upon it. I have no educational ideas that you want to hear and few 
political ideas that you would be willing to hear. Even the continuing common theme 
of several earlier talks--namely the special character of the Bread Loaf Community—- 
is one that I as yet by no means fully understand. This is only my second year on 
the Mountain, and it has taken me that much time to win the Wait-Date lottery. I 
am a slow learner, 

You must, I fear, settle for a college professor's talk, otherwide known by the 
oppressive name of a lecture. It may ease the pain a bit to remember that "lecture" 
is actually the French word for "reading." Readings are much more glamorous and 
toney than lectures, in spite of being Léxteatiy, identical, and I ask you to test 
the limits of the “Believing Game" by imagining that I am one of the distinguished 
poets who grace our faculty and whose poems have graced our lives this summer. Sus- 
pend for a moment your awareness that I am in fact a college professor who, upon 
realizing that his profession doomed him to irrelevance, decided to be irrelevant 
with as much pizzaz as possible and so become a medievalist. As a reward for your 
contrived credulity, I shall promise to be somewhat briefer than most lectures and, 
indeed, than some introductions to lectures. 

What I have been doing this summer, as some of you will know, has not been en- 
tirely medieval studies. I have been teaching Chaucer, true enough, but I have also 
been teaching the Bible. You are too well bred to greet that assertion with the 
hoots of derision that it merits; but I am not unaware that my implied claim of 
competence as a biblical scholar is highly risible. I made the mistake last summer 
of agreeing that in theory a Bible course, taught by somebody, was a good idea. 
Creative administration, as I believe it is called, has accomplished the rest. 

There is doubtless a lesson here relevant to the principal theme of this talk--and 
this is the relationship between theory and practice—but I have yet to discover it. 


The confrontation with the Bible has above all been an ehcounter with the 





fundamental text of all our post-classical western literatures, the book whose name 
is book. Our labors have been about equally divided between an elementary study of 
its astonishingly varied literary strategies and an historically impressionistic 
survey of some English poetry of the last thousand years written in its shadow. Our 
study has been of the Bible “as literature, whatever that means, but it has not 
been possible entirely to avoid the specialness of this text, whether that special- 
ness be thought of as privilege or as presumption. You challenge a student's ideas 
about Book Four of Paradise Lost more blithely than you challenge his ideas about 
Genesis, if you follow me. In one striking way, however, the study of biblical 
literature has been the paradigm of the study of all literature. I discovered in 
preparing this course that the history of biblical scholarship in the last century 
is the very type or prefiguration of the history of literary criticism in the last 
generation. The fact should not have taken me by surprise. The serious study of 
the vernacular literatures, as opposed to classical and modern philology, is not a 
century old in our schools and universities. The serious study of the Bible is at 
least two thousand years old; and the "higher criticism" of the Bible antedates the 
“higher criticism" of mere litereture by at least four generations. Only in our 
own time are literary critics bringing forth comprehensive theories as mature and 
ambitious as the consolidating work of Wellhausen on the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch and Harnack on the synoptic problem. But they are making up for lost time. 
Literary theory, critical theory, the theory of writing, the theory of compo- 
sition-~the phenomena I have in mind have many names and nuances--press themselves 
with augmented urgency upon departments of English, our unworthy heirs of the arts 
of the trivium, challenging if not replacing the more old-fashioned and practical 
concerns of readers and writers. The theory of literary criticism in particular 
seems at times to have replaced the practice of literary criticism, or at least to 


have undermined the confidence of literary critics, who now spend much of their 


time fumbling around in their hip pockets looking for theoretical underpinnings 





that would appear to have been left in their other trousers. But if practice creeps, 
theory sprints. 

The variety of contemporary literary theory, as also its protean capacity, is 
quite remarkable. Among the theories currently available,the consistent theme is 
this: works of literary art are not what they seem to be. Some say they are in- 
capable of seeming, others incapable of being; some few deny that they can either 
seem or be. What is true of the literary work, or rather text, is truer still of 
its alleged author. The whole idea of the literary author, says one of our most in- 
fluential theorists, is radically unsound. Texts write themselves, perhaps in re- 
sponse to certain general cultural conditions. It is hardly necessary to add that 
having called themselves into being, they can, indeed must, dismantle themselves and 
return to their quintessential nullity. 

One curious feature of the current theoretical moment is this. The repeated 
demonstration of the non-existence of texts, authors, and especially of literary 
meaning has proved enormously stimulating to literary study. Never have so many 
scholars and critics focused their keen intelligence on the literary non-entity. 

The theoretical phenomenon is truly international in its ambitions, but one can 
nonetheless detect or at leest suspect cultural nuances of local origin. In general 
one might say that Continental theory begins with the incomprehensible and presents 
it as the obvious; American theorists, on the other hand, work the other way around. 
They begin with the obvious and present it as nearly incomprehensible. Thus, for 
example, two major American contributions to literary theory are founded in the 
propositions that (a) poets after Wordsworth have difficulty in writing about 
daffodils without a certain self-consciousness and (b) readers of Paradise Lost 
usually have a sneaking admiration for Satan. If we have been surprised by sin, we 
have been absolutely astonished by its junior sibling, critical theory. 


It is by no means a sufficient criticism of the work of literary theoreticians- 


-or rather their enterprise, as they like to call it--to say that it lacks internal 





coherence. That fact indeed may simply be one of the proofs that it is genuine 
theory. Still less is it a serious flaw that so much critical theory is so sus- 
ceptible to parody. Only the least interesting thought is beneath travesty, and 
only the dullest thinker is unlikely to attract it. I will allow myself the luxury 
of the opinion that certain leading theorists would do well to make it clearer 
whether they themselves were writing in the expository or the parodic mode, but that 
is a different matter. The fact of critical theory is itself a testimony to the 
intellectual vitality and aspiration of literary study. For more than a century 
literary scholars have longed for the dignity of a science and had to settle for 

the jargon of a social science. The aspiration of critical theory is the aspiration 
of all great and inquiring minds at all time, the search for general coherent, 
illuminating, unifying principles that might help us understanding all the particu- 
lar, disjunctive, opaque and centrifugal phenomena of the private worlds of our 
readership. 

Who could be so mean-spirited as to oppose a search for general, coherent, 
illuminating, unifying principles? Only a Philistine. I myself should sooner 
demythologize Cordelia or deconstruct the good name of Tiny Tim. I am sure that 
there is no one in this distinguished audience so inattentive as to suspect from ny 
preliminary remarks an attack on theory; but since what goes without saying too 
often goes unsaid let me assure you that I am all for theory, at least in practice. 
Some of my best friends are theoreticians. Let a thousand theories bloom and a 
thousand Blooms theorize. The strictly delimited ambition of this commencement 
address is to share with a group of friends--some of them colleagues and some of 
thenstudents, all of them readers or writers--a medievalist's thoughts about theory 
and practice. 

A medievalist may have some advantage here since, so far as I know, it is in 


certain classical texts of medieval literature that the abstractions of theory and 


practice are for the first time presented in poetic integument. In the Consolation 





of Philosophy, Book I, prose 1, the dejected narrator, tired of living and scared of 
dying, seeks empty consolation in the composition of lugubrious poems, direful 
ditties in the genre of the Henrician madrigal or late Hank Williams, to judge from 
appearances: et veris elegi fletibus ora rigant. There appears to him "a woman of 
majestic countenance whose flashing eyes seemed wise beyond the ordinary wisdom of 
men," She is of course Lady Philosophy herself, but before I tell you a little more 
about her I must indulge a dogmatic impulse madly licensed by your invitation to be 
a commencement speaker. I want to say that I can consider no person educated who 
has not read the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius. I often find myself em- 
barrassed by my ignorance, and I'd like to share out some of the guilt. I have to 
go to a certain number of cocktail parties, and I try to prepare for these by reading 
the damnedest books, but it doesn't always work. A few years ago I was at one of 
these parties, doing rather well I thought with a quite glamorous young woman in 
publishing, when she asked me point-blank whether I had read a certain novel by, I 
believe, John Updike. I confessed, cheerily enough, that I had not. She was not 
amused. "What a pity," she remarked; “It's been out for six months." I bled but was 
not dead. Before she could turn on her heel I quickly asked her whether she had 
read the Consolation of Philosophy. The question was so bizarre that she actually 
answered it--No, she had not. It was my finest hour. "What a pity!" I replied. 
"Tt has been out for one thousand, four hundred, and fifty years." 

In any event Lady Philosophy appears to Boethius as a kind of literary physiciar 
eager to cure his literary ills. The author thus describes her strange weeds: "Her 
clothing was made of the most delicate threads, and by the most exquisite workman- 
ship; it had--as she afterwards told me--been woven by her own hands into an ever- 
lasting fabric. Her clothes had been darkened in color somewhat by neglect and the 
passage of time, as happens to pictures exposed to smoke. At the lower edge of her 


robe was woven a Greek Pi, at the top the letter Theta, and between them were seen 


clearly marked stages, like stairs, ascending from the lowest level to the highest." 





Now these laddered letters stand, of course, for the two branches of all philosophy, 
atid all literary study, theoria and praxis, the theoretical and the practical. The 
image of Philosophy's beautiful gown is the very image of all of intellectual life 
in its spiritual aspirations, and it should be especially dear to theoreticians, 

for it honors the superiority, the "aboveness," of theory. With regard to practice, 
theory represents quite literally an escalation. Yet there is a further lesson in 
the image, in the ladder that connects the superior Theta to the inferior Pi. There 
could be no theory, at least no accessible theory, without the ladder; and as 
another image that the Christian Boethius certainly had in mind makes clear, ladders 
are to climb down as well as to climb up. Jacob "dreamed, and behold a ladder set 
up on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven: and behold the angels of God 
ascending and descending on it" (Genesis 28:12). We must remember the ladder. 

In the philosophical and poetical vocabulary of medieval Europe the categories 
of theoria and praxis took on new names, but they continued in their ancient 
hierarchical relationship. They are sometimes called, respectively, authority and 
experience, and sometimes contemplation and action. Always they are sisters, each 
worthy but nonetheless of markedly unequal station and achievement. One scriptural 
type of the sisters came from the story of Jacob's two wives, Leah and Rachel. 
Thomas Aquinas had no doubt that they betokened, respectively, the vita activa and 
the vita contemplativa, and thus significant do they appear ina lovely canto of 
the Purgatorio of Dante. Theory and practice are likewise prefigured in the New 
Testament, in the figures of Martha and Mary. Martha busied herself with cooking 
and with setting the table while Mary, it would appear, mooned about; yet the Lord 
did not forbear to say that "Mary hath chosen that good part" (Luke 10:42). 

Thus it is that in medieval philosophical and theological tradition the pursuit 
of theory was always and invariably more highly prized than achievement in practice. 


Any reader aware of this fact needs go no further than the first line of the Wife 


of Bath's prologue to see that Chaucer's view of that lady is not entirely 





approving: 

Experience though noon auctoritee 

Were in this world is right ynogh for me 

To speke of wo that is in marriage. 

Having been married five times (not to speak of "oother compaignye in youthe"), Dame 
Alice reckons that she needs no theoretician to teach her to suck eggs. Marital 
theory is of course represented in the Wife's prologue by a book, the Bok of Wikked 
Wyves, Jankin's horrid anthology of classical misogynism. Dame Alice is, ina 
medieval sense, an entirely practical woman; and she strikes out furiously against 
both the theory and the theoretician: 

And whan I saugh he wolde never fyne 

To reden on this cursed book al nyght, 

Al sodeynly thre leves have I plyght 

Out of his book right as he radde, and eke 

I with my fest so took hym on the cheke 

That in oure fyr he fil bakward adoun! 

Here is an act of critical deconstruction we can all understand. The book 
behind the Book of Wicked Wyves is of course the Bible, in the form of the exegetical 
allegories of St. Jerome's Against Jovinian. Dame Alice, who comes not from Bath 
but "from biside Bathe," is herself a clear biblical antitype of the Samaritan 
woman whom Jesus meets "beside a well" and whose pentagomy provides the specific 
model for the much married Wife of Bath (John 4). One of the many incidental 
pleasures of teaching a Bible course has been the discovery that the wife's act of 
bibliocide is itself founded on ascriptural type, King Jebhoiakim's petulant recep- 
tion of Jehova's critical theory as delivered in the manuscript of Jeremiah: 

"So the King sent Jehudi to fetch the roll: and he took it out of Elishama the 


scribe's chamber. And Jehudi read it in the ears of the King, and in the ears of 


all the princes which stood beside the King. Now the King sat in the winterhouse 





in the ninth month: and there was a fire on the hearth burning before him. And it 
came to pass that when Jehudi had read three or four leaves, he cut it with the pen- 
knife and cast it into the fire thet was on the hearth, until all the roil was con- 
sumed in the fire” (Jeremiah 36:21-23). 

A contempt for the priority of theory eventually proved uncomfortable for Xing 
Johoiakin, as it has also, in my opinion, proved unhelpful for the classical 
exeresis of the Wife of Bath's prologue. Yet matters are considerably more conplex 
than this observation alone might teach, for there are plenty of texts in Chaucer 
that show that auctoritee unsupported by experience is as sterile as faith without 
works. ify own favorite is the “Summoner's Tale.“ The “Summoner's Tale" is about a 
friar who is one of the greatest literary theoriticians in western literature. le 


4 


is a dynamic preacher and exegete and the inventor of an original system of here- 


a 


meneutics that beggars anything in the School of Alexandria. Thus is ke able to 


bi 

find in a famous verse from the Sermon on the Mount ("Blessed are the poor in 
spirit...) a specific historical identification with the Order of Friars Minor, 
founded early in the thirteenth century: 

I ne have no text of it, as I suppose, 

But I shal fynde it in a maner glose 

That specially oure sweete Lord Jhesus 

Spak thus by freres whan he seyde thus, 

"Plessed be they that povere in spirit been. ` 

And so forth al the gospel may ye seen... 
Using a similar theory I am tempted to see in Friar John a prefigurative type of 
Jacques Derrida. Can one imagine a line more prophetic in its critical modernity 
than "I ne have no text of it, as I suppose’? Or one more comprehensive in its 


theoretical claim than “And so forth al the gospel may ye Seen... ? Yet readers of 


the "Summoner's Tale" will search its nontext in vain for an advocacy of the 


meaningless of meaning. The tale clearly does have a meaning and one almost 
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certainly related to the entirely textual fact that Friar John, theoretician par 
excellence, is in pungent practice unable to deconstruct a fart. 

I think that what Chaucer is getting at here is, as usual with Chaucer, both 
wise and pleasingly simple. Dr. Johnson maintained that precept was generally 
posterior to performance, and the figures of the Wife of Bath and the friar suggest 
that we may regard this fact ambiguously as either from an optimistic or a pessi- 
mistic point of view. If we seek to learn what Chaucer means to teach us from the 
worst literary theorist in medieval fiction we need to look at the best literary 
theorist in medieval fact: St. Augustine, of course. 

Augustine is someone Dread Loafers can relate to. ‘le made the greatest dis- 
covery of his life as he sat reading in the open air beneath a tree only mildly 
distracted by the childish shouts of idlers on a nearby playinc-field. When he 
wanted to do advanced work in literature he left his urban campus for a hostel on 
an old farm where, with colleagues as much friends as teachers and students, he each 
day read a half a book of the Aeneid in the vineyards, beneath the haunting blue 
of the north Italian sky. lis read Loaf vas called Cassiciacum, and there he 
undertook one of the noblest intellectual enterprises in the history of the human 
spirit. Yor the ambition of the Cassiciacum dialogues taken as a whole was the 
defense of reason and of reasonable articulation against the powerful schools of 
academic skepticism. Augustine wanted to know the truth of God and the soul, 
wanted to know it, he says, as certainly as he knew that four and three make seven. 
Iis professors taught him that such knowledge could not be had, that indeed 
knowledge could not be had. The impediment was not the human mind itself but human 
language, cursed with an ambiguity fatal to the aspirations of truth. Stoic 
linguistics maintained that all words were ambiguous, yet men sought to explain 


ambiguous words with other words. As Cicero's "ortensius would put it, this was 


like bringing an unlighted candle into a pitch-dark room. 
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I tell you all this to illustrate what you already know: the first task of 
clear minds in every ceneration is to move beyond the idiocies of their professors. 
The youne Augustine set out with a marvellous energy to deschool himself. Me 
wrote a theoretical vork on teaching (De magistro) showing that no teacher can 
teach any thing to any student. Me wrote a book about dialetic. Generally he 
wrote in the dialogue form, recording conversation held in theory or in practice 
among the circle of scholar~-friends at Cassiciacum; but he also recorded the 
dialogue of the mind with itself in his beautiful and profound Soliloquies. le 
left Cassiciacun with a considerable reputation as a theorist gained in an aston~ 
ishingly short time. Te had written on general aesthetic theory, and his work in 
dialectics and the philosophy of laneuage had established the groundwork for a 


systematic secular hermeneutics. Tut as yet he dared not or chose not to approach 


the sacred text. The paradox of the Cassiciacum dialogues, written by a younr 


that they remain the work of a secular rhetorician. Two decades would pass before 
Ausustine would turn his hand to a systematic work of literary theory addressed to 
the exegesis of the ible and five decades would pass before he completed it. Le 


called his essay in critical theory De doctrina christiana, On Christian Doctrine, 





and both the work and the remarkable hermeneutical gap of half a century that lay 
between its inspiration and its achievenent command our brief attention. 

I shall not characterize the Pe doctrina christiana in much detail. Like 
the Consolation of Philosophy it is available in an excellent translation in a 
cheery yellow paperback, and you can read it for yourself in an afternoon. ‘the 


word doctrine in the title does not denote a body of dogmatic belief so much as it 


denotes the fact and manner of teaching: On Christian Teaching probably better 








catches the fully intended pun. The book is Aucustine's theory of teaching, but 


since for hin all Christian teaching sorings from a literary text, the book is 


perforce his theory of literature as well. It begins with a penetrating 








semiology or sien-theory, for “all doctrine concerns either things or siers, but 


f? 


things are learned by signs.” The "signs" he chiefly has in mind, of course, are 
words, so that the be doctrina also includes a comprehensive linguistic theory. 
Augustine deals with "reception theory” and the response of the reader, with the 
theory of literary obscurity, with at least seven types of ambiguity, and, indeed, 
with a whole anthology of theoretical concerns that will strike the reader as 
characteristically modern. 

It is a remarkable book, but remarkable also is the history of its composition. 
Mavine spent at least twenty-five years meditating deeply on the theoretical issues 
involved, Augustine sat down, about the time he became bishop of Hippo in 396, and, 
working with his usual feverish energy, he wrote out some thirty thousand words. 
This brougbt him to a point about two-thirds of the way through the book as we now 
have it. Specifically, it brought him to the end of Book III, chapter 25, para- 
eraph 35, smack in the middle of an unfinished argument about figural locution. 

Tor reasons I shall speculate upon in a moment, Augustine then put dorm his pen. 
Though he was to write at least a million others in the meantime, he did not write 
a single word more of the De doctrina christiana until 427. 

That was not a good year for literary theory. Augustine was well over 
seventy years old and seriously ill. The barbarians had lone since sacked Pone 
and cleaned up the rest of the Italian peninsula; they were now campaigning 
against the African cities, including Hippo Pegius. Tiannibal's revenge was dis~ 
tinctly messy and, one might have thought, distracting to the life of the mind. 
Wonetheless the old man sat down with a wonderful academic insousiance and wrote 
out the final book and a half of the De doctrina christiana. After thirty-one 
years it flowed from his pellucid memory as fluently as though he had stepped away 


from his study for but an hour's promenade to clear the mind. And when he finished 


it, the Church had the most complete and authoritative essay on the theory of 


literary criticism that it had ever known, a bock that could be ignored by no one 
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who read or wrote or puzzled over the nature of a text, or the status of lancuage, 
or the meaning of meaning. 

It is wonderfully just that Augustine should have left off his critical theory, 
and taken it up again, in the middle of a discussion of ambiguity. As one of our 
own dramatists has said=-I think it was Mark Lawhorn, but it may have been Shake- 
speare--" Ambiguity is the spice of life." For Augustine's owm achievement in the 
De doctrina christiana is itself susceptible of ambiguous interpretation. An 
academic administrator might reasonably conclude after all that he did miss his 
paper deadline by thirty-one years, and that no graduate school og tenure committee; 
however laid-back, can tolerate that kind of thine. I am disposed to take a more 
cenerous view. 

It was not as thouch Aucustine had nothing else to do but fret about the 
hermeneutic circle. Ye was not a college professor in Mew Haven but a bishop in 
Xorth Africa; and in the thirty-one years that separate the thirty-fifth paragraph 
of book three of the De doctrina from the thirty-sixth, time had not hung heavy 
on his hands. Thouch he somewhat neglected the theory of biblical criticism, he was 
most assiduous in its practice; and from this period date all his greatest 
exegetical masterpieces, the commentaries on Genesis, the commentary on the 
psalms, the tractates on the fourth gospel. During these years Augustine was 
never for a moment free of the heavy burdens of office. Cuite apart from the 
practical pastoral concerns that came with his job--the administration of a popul- 
ous, half~pagan diocese on the rapidly contracting periphery of a doomed and 
crumbling impire--he had been, since the succes: fou of the Confessions, pub- 
lished about 406, what can only be called the literary champion of “Mediterranean 
Catholicism, expected at a moment's notice to whip off an elaborate practical 


treatise on free will, or grace, or sexual intercourse in defense of the faith 


against “heresy. As a part-time historian of religious ideas, I have a somewhat 


cynical definition of “heresy.” “Heresy is the side that loses.’ "or practical 
Pi J ts 
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purposes, in the early fifth century, heresy is the side that Augustine is against. 

There seemed no end of heresies in those days. First of all there were the 
Manichees, whom Augustine attacked with all the gusto of the apostate. Manichae- 
anism is often described as a “crude dualism". In fact it was a very sophisticated 
dualism, fully as subtle as the kindred systems associated with the more modern 
names of Hegel, Marx, Darwin, Freud, and Jung. The great doctor of the Manichees, 
Faustus, was a brilliant speaker and writer who might well, had he not been on the 
side that lost, be remembered today as one of the minor masters of late Silver Age 
Prose. All we have from his pen has been preserved in the pungent formaldehyde of 
Augustinian polemic: no wonder if it smells a little peculiar. Faustus taught 
that the world was the arena of a great war between the Principle of Light and 
the Principle of Darkness, that all that was sexual or alimentary was corrupt and 
mortuary, that all of the material creation was a monument to the cruel and 
deceptive Father of Lies. He taught most shockingly that the God of the Old 
Testament--with his strange taste for blood and flinty circumcisions and the 
drenching of his wayward children--was not and could not be the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Then there were the Pelagians. I like to remind my wife that the British 
Isles, which have never produced a Catholic theologian of any particular note, with 
the possible exception of William of Ockham, have any number of heretics to their 
credit. Pelagius was a man of uncautious optimism, a stranger to the radically 
platonic assumption that there was a chasm ever fixed between the world of the 
flesh and the world of the spirit. A humanist of sorts, at least in the sense in 
which that word is now vulgarly used, he saw great dignity in the human race and 
an awful moral power that, sharply focused on its divine object, might actually 
earn or merit God's grace. The necessary corollary of this theory was, of course, 


that man's depravity was not total but contingent, a matter of environment rather 


than of heredity. Given enough Federal funding, Pelagius would repair the economic 
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consequences of the Fall of Man. He was a knee-jerk liberal of a theologian, but 
Augustine brought him to his knees. 

Donatism presented a challenge of an altogether different kind, practical 
and political rather theoretical and intellectual. The Donatists maintained that 
the basis of all political authority within the Church was spiritual inviolability: 
and to prove it they stood ready to murder as many Catholic farmers as need be. 

At the time of the Diocletian persecution, at the turn of the fourth century, the 
African bishops were rudely invited to various precinct houses and offered an un- 
pleasing choice: either they might sprinkle a little incense over a charcoal on 
the altar of the familiar gods of the Urbs Romana or they might be garrotted in 
the circus. You would hardly believe how many of them chose the latter option, 
but a few of them sprinkled incense like mad for a week or two or a year or two, 
until the whole rotten business had run its course. Then they came out of the 
closet, bishops again. Within a very few years the Emperor himself was a Christian, 
and the princes of Church and State alike, now joined in a collaboration whose 
risks were as yet invisible to either party, tried to forget the incense-sprinkling 
aberration altogether. Only the Donatists remembered. They remembered a time 
when the cross, and the psalms, and the pruning-knife were codes of African 
ethnicity crying out in reproach against the arrogant symbolism of Roman imperial 
power, the stabbed bull of Mithras, the brutal civility of the Aeneid, the 
short-sword and the lance of the centurion. The Donatists could stand to see 
their country Roman, but not so their church; they therefore applied the doctrine 
of original sin to the filiation of the apostolical succession. According to the 
Donatists no bishop consecrated by hands that had once sprinkled incense was a 
real Catholic bishop. The act of apostasy shattered forever the power of the 
sacramental function, and the only true bishops were with the Donatists somewhere 
off in the Algerian hills. The Donatists fought fire with fire, or rather they 


fought the short-sword with the pruning-knife, a favorite weapon of their sancti- 


monious commandoes. 
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Literary criticism might seem a poor defense against a billhook, but 
Augustine proved otherwise. His quite practical achievement in the first quarter 
of the fifth century was to achieve, largely through the practice of exegesis, 
something close to peace in the Church of God. We might perhaps forgive him if 
he lacked the leisure for literary theory. The polemical necessities of his 
literary mission have given us, I think, a grossly deformed image of the man; but 
even in the midst of strident vituperation we hear on occasion the voice of 
intellectual generosity. Augustine could not believe that God would allow any 
thing to be in vain--neither insects or heresies. He often says of heresies that, 
unfortunate though they be, they have the singular virtue of stretching the mind 
to its utmost capacities to search out and to know the truth. Brain-weary Bread- 
Loafers can surely appreciate that sentiment, even as they can appreciate the 
Augustinian analysis of insects in the De Genesi ad litteram: insects remind us 
of the inconveniences of the mortal state. 

By the time Augustine came to propound his theory in its integrity, it was 
already fully paid for, so to speak, by his practice. Precept is generally 
posterior to performance. As Chaucer says of the Parson, the one wholly admirable 
priest in all his fiction, "first he wroghte, and afterward he taughte." After 
all this it would be too painfully ironic to attempt a theoretical summary of what 
I have said, if anything; I shall simply climb down the invisible ladder from 
this rostrum to the realm of the practical as quickly as is safe and as quietly 
as is possible. My final words must be addressed explicitly to the graduates who 
have loved this place, and who have labored mightily, in theory and in practice, 
to earn the honor of tonight's distinction. Chances are excellent that a pre~ 
vious speaker at the Bread Loaf graduation ceremonies, trying to turn the hearers’ 
thoughts to the special nature of the Bread Loaf community as the talk approached 


its end, will have pointed out that the very word companion reveals in its 


etymology (cum = panis) one with whom we have shared our bread. The obligation 
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of original composition denies that possibility to me. Yet I may add by way of 
elaboration that it is only to be expected that Bread Loaf, such a happy aberra- 
tion in so many respects, is a lexical oddity as well, a curious topographical 
pleonasm, The words bread and loaf mean exactly the same thing, to wit, baked 
flour paste, the staff of life. The petition "Give us this day our daily bread" 
in the King James Version is in the West-Saxon Gospels "Sele us todaeg urne 
gedaeghwamlican hlaf." This philology is not pure exhibitionism; I mean it to 
prepare what might otherwise strike you as an uncanonical translation of the 
canonical book. 

For the word that Augustine chose to demonstrate the literary theory of 
ambiguity--in a text interrupted for some thirty-one years while he cleaned up the 
Manichees, the Pelagians, and the Donatists, cautiously piloting his truth through 
ambiguous straits defined by the jagged rocks of error, was the word panis, 
bread-loaf. So he wrote in the long-delayed thirty-sixth paragraph of the third 
book of the De doctrina christiana, in a voice you will recognize in an instant as 
the authentic voice of literary theory: "Thus one thing signifies another thing 
and still another either in such a way that the second thing signified is contrary 
to the first or in such a way that the second thing is entirely different from 
the first... Bread Loaf is used in a good sense in [John 6:51] I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven but in a bad sense in [Proverbs 9:17] 

‘Hidden bread is more pleasant'." Augustine does not tell us what the sacred 
author means by "hidden bread", for he thinks it obvious. I say it is the secret 
concupiscence of the learned, too mich concerned with their knowing to do what 
they know. Distinguished graduates of the Class of 1983, I exhort you to make 
sure your own bread-loaf comes down from heaven. Fetch it over the rungs of 


Jacob's ladder—or of Lady Philosophy's. And when you have, do not gorge on it in 


solitary secrecy; feast on it openly, with companions. 
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Dear Bread Loafer soon to be at Oxford: 


This is a first effort to help you make your travel plans for a great 
summer at Lincoln. A letter of "useful" details will be sent you in late 
May. 


Incredibly the School is completely full, and we have a long waiting 
list. If your plans change, please call the Bread Loaf School of English 
Office collect 802-388-3711, Ext. 2418, so that some other Bread Loafer 
can have the advantage you have to postpone. 


You should secure a valid passport at once, a task that can take several 
weeks. You may obtain a passport application from your travel agent or town 


clerk. If you already have a passport, make sure it is valid until at least 
September 15, 1983. 


You should make your flight reservations just as soon as possible. 
With prices holding, flights will be heavily booked. If you are departing 
directly from the States, would you please let me know the following: 
1) Date of departure; 2) Point of departure from the UsSees 3) s Adaslaine Vand 
Flight No.; 4) time of departure and arrival. This information will assist 
Walt Litz if there is a strike of one sort or another. Bread Loafers the 
last two summers know all too well what I mean. 


Plan to arrive in Oxford no later than Monday, June 27, so that you will 
be almost over jet-lag by Registration Day at Lincoln on June 28. Lunch at 
1:00 p.m. Monday, June 27, is the first meal served. Your room will be avail- 
able at Lincoln on June 27. If you'd like Lincoln College to help you with 
lodging in Oxford for any time prior to the 27th, just write Miss Joy Makin, 
Steward of Lincoln College, Oxford OX1 3DR. 


Tutorials conclude by Friday, August 5, but I hope you'll stay for the 
final Banquet and Commencement on Saturday evening, August 6. We'll have a 
great ceremony for about fifteen graduates. You should plan to leave Lincoln 
no later than Sunday morning, August 7, but you can make reservations during 
the summer to stay on at the Mitre, a moderately priced bed and breakfast 
hotel across the Turl from Lincoln. 


Most flights to London from the States leave either early in the morning 
or late at night. Because of the five-hour time differential from the east 
coast, night flights usually arrive in London early the next morning, so that 
you will have no trouble making direct connections to Oxford. Early morning 
departures, on the other hand, arrive in London around 10:00 p-m., too late 
to make connections to Oxford. If you arrive in London at night, hotel 
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accommodations are highly desirable, even essential, but expensive. Precise 
details on how to proceed to Oxford from Heathrow and Gatwick airports will 
be set out in my next letter. Beware of stand-by air tickets, and be sure 
to have a reservation for your return flight. 


It is not necessary to bring a typewriter, and they are difficult to 
manage in traveling. Airlines allow two suitcases - any weight - and one 
piece of luggage to go under the seat. Oxford dons do not expect you to type 
your papers - an American hangup. Typewriters (expensive, scarce, and poor) 
can be rented in Oxford. 


Remember that electric typewriters and all electrical appliances must be 
fitted with an adapter (purchased here since they are not available in Oxford). 
British current is 220v, not 110v, as in the States. 


Since surface shipping takes at least two months (or never), and air 
freight is expensive, it's better not to send books or clothes on in advance. 
If you must mail ahead, please address the label as follows: 


(Your Name) 

Bread Loaf School of English HOLD FOR ARRIVAL: 
Lincoln College June 27 
Oxford OX1 3DR, United Kingdom 


Neither Middlebury nor Lincoln College assumes any responsibility for items 
lost either in transit or after arrival at Lincoln College. 


You should be advised that under Britain's medical program, you must have 
medical coverage to meet the treatment of medical conditions and problems you 
have on arrival in Britain. National Health will, at the discretion of our 
doctor, meet expenses of emergencies encountered during the summer. Expenses 
of hospitalization are paid by National Health under normal circumstances. Be 
sure to bring your medical insurance forms for claiming expenses under your 
own medical insurance plan. 


You can purchase your books at Blackwell's, one of the world's great book- 
stores, or at several fine paperback stores, all just a block away from Lincoln 
on Broad Street. However, you should read as many of the main texts as possible 
prior to the session. United States published books are much less expensive, 
but are cumbersome to carry over. 


British inflation is running at about 6%, and at the moment the exchange 
rate is about $1.50, an historic low. Long may it remain so. 


We are booking tickets for all students for a performance at the Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre and also for one at the Barbican in London. 


I know that it will be a summer worth waiting for. Beth and I look forward 
so very much to joining you in late July. 


Cordially, 


a ie 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 
PMC/eh 
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Dear Bread Loafer at Lincoln College: 


Your international travel agent reporting in once more with the last set of details. 
I hope that they make your trip easier and your arrival at Lincoln pleasanter. 


Enclosures: 


l. Medical Information Form. Please return in sealed envelope with your name on the 
outside to Charlotte Ross for transmittal to our Nurse at Lincoln. 

2. Insurance Information. 

Slo Questionnaire re Passport Number/Next of kin. Please return to Charlotte Ross as 
promptly as possible. 

4. Lincoln College Floor Plan. 

5. The Oxford Essay. 

6. List of Bread Loafers at Oxford is enclosed for your delectation, curiosity, 


anticipation. 





Your bill has been sent to you. It is due and payable upon receipt prior to your 
leaving for England. 


Money: It's best to take your money in travelers checks (American Express, Barclay, 
Visa) in b's unless you expect the pound to rise sharply after the national election 
this summer. Banks charge 55-75p for a transaction. Travelers checks in b's eliminate 
the uncertainty of currency fluctuations, which can be substantial. Right now the ex- 
change rate is very favorable (about $1.60). The best plastic money is VISA. Be sure 
to convert enough money into British currency at the airport to get you through the 
first weekend. There isn't time to open summer checking accounts at Oxford. Even 
certified cashier's checks may take two weeks to clear. Personal checks (yours, or 
those made out to you) are uncashable. You should take at least $600, or their h 
equivalent, in travelers checks for spending money while at Lincoln. Students in Mr. 
Wells' course should expect to spend another $100. 


Instructions on Arrival at Heathrow Airport - Commercial Flights 

- Go through Immigration, present passport, explain nature and length of stay. 

- Collect luggage downstairs. 

If you have nothing to declare, go through customs exit GREEN AISLE. 

- Get $ converted to h at Barclay's Exchange at end of customs exit. 

e You can take a direct bus to Oxford from Heathrow. Or you can buy British Rail 
(Air-Rail link) ticket to Oxford at window next to Barclay's. Follow coach signs 
outside and get Brit Rail coach (bus) direct to Reading Station. Board express 
train north to Oxford. Outside Oxford Station, get a cab to Lincoln College 
(tip 5p per 25p charge). At main entrance to Lincoln, give your name to the Porter, 
who will give you your room assignment. Go to bed and get over jet lag. 


RUNE 
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1. After you go through Immigration and pick up your luggage, you can get a direct 
bus to Oxford or to Reading with change to British Rail to Oxford. Buses leave 
every hour. 

2. If you want to stop over in London (not recommended if you're not staying over), 
take the train from Gatwick to Victoria Station in London. 

3. At Victoria Station, take the 'Circle Line' Underground (subway) West to Paddington 
Station. Get express to Oxford (1 hour). 


Advanced Arrival: Lincoln cannot accommodate early-comers. You must make your own 
arrangements with hotels or guest houses. Ask Ms. Joy Makin, Steward of Lincoln College, 
for her help. There is an international reunion of Rhodes Scholars occurring as you 
arrive so bookings must be made in advance. 


Monday, June 27: We must have your expected time of arrival so that we can give the 
Steward an accurate meal count. Lunch is at 1:00 and dinner at 7:00. Your room in 
Lincoln will be ready on Monday. It will be either a living room with attached bedroom, 
or a single. There are shared bathrooms in most entries. Most bedrooms have hot water. 
The number of rooms in each entry varies from two to twenty-five. Some rooms are directly 
across the Turl (a medieval street not so wide as the road to the Barn at Bread Loaf.) 





Registration Day (June 28): After registration in the Bread Loaf Office (Entry VIII, 
Room 1), you can spend the day going to Blackwell's, checking out the location of the 
tutor's College where your seminar will be held (many of your first seminars will be 
held on Wednesday, June 29), or getting acquainted with Oxford. Mr. Litz will be in the 
Bread Loaf office during the day for registration and will have maps of Oxford for you. 
He will be assisted by Nancy and Jim Holland, Bread Loafers East and West. They will 

be in residence at Lincoln and are ready to help you adjust to Oxford, socially and 
academically. Mr. Kay will take you over in groups to sign in at the Bodleian and will 
talk to you about the Oxford essay. There will be a reception at 6:00 before dinner 

and a short ceremony afterwards in Hall. 


Tutorials: You should be ready to read your papers before your seminar group or in 
tutorial, since that is part of the Oxford system. Do try to get as much reading done 
in advance as you possibly can. You'll be happier in July. 


Mailing Address: Bread Loaf School of English 
Lincoln College 
Oxford OX1 3DR, United Kingdom 


Phones: The main phone at the Porter's Lodge of Lincoln College can be direct dialed 
011-44-865-722741, (for person-to-person calls stateside: 01-44-865-722741). If 
necessary, the Porter will take an incoming message and leave it on the Bread Loaf 
bulletin board outside the Main Entry. Should you wish to make or receive international 
calls between 1:30 and 2:30 Oxford time, the Bread Loaf office phone is 011-44-865-44591. 





Dress: Casual clothes for travel and daily wear (corduroys, slacks, jeans, sweaters, 


informal dresses or skirts and blouses). Since the English like to dress for an 
occasion, suits and ties are more common in London than in New York, or at Bread Loaf. 
One or two dressy outfits for our formal evenings, opening night, our evenings in 
Stratford and London, and Commencement would be appropriate. Don't forget your rain- 
coat. Try to underpack; there are a wide varitey of stores in Oxford, if you forget 
anything. Good walking shoes are a must. 





=3 = 


Medical: Our doctors (McPherson, Fowler, McLennon and Lloyd) do not treat visiting 
students on the National Health Service. There are reasonable rates (about h5) for 
an office consultation or for a visit in College (about b10). 


Laundry: Lincoln has washers and driers for your use. The College provides linens 
and towels, but not face cloths. The College also provides blankets. 


Sports: Bring your own squash and tennis racket if you want to play. Lincoln has 
squash courts, and tennis courts are available for about 45 for six weeks. There is 
a 20-minute walk to the courts. 








Reading About Great Britain: Bread Loafers recommend a good student guide like Let's 
Go. You'll be given a map of Oxford and a copy of Vade Mecum, a handy guide around 
Oxford. 


Please: 


1. Don't bring radios, or stereos, except maybe pocket transistors, because quad 
noises carry badly. 
2. Don't bring any illegal drugs. 


Weather: (As unpredictable as Vermont's, only more frequently.) Days can be warm (80°), 
although the average Oxford temperature in July is 60°. It does rain in Oxford, even 
on sunny days. 


Time: Oxford is five hours ahead of Eastern Daylight Time. (It's daylight until 9:30 
p.m. or so.) 


Guests: Student guests can be accommodated at meals in Hall if reasonable warning is 
given at the Bread Loaf office. You will be asked to sign up and to purchase a meal chit 
the day before. If you plan to have overnight guests, make reservations for them to stay 
in the Mitre, a nice bed-and-board hotel across the street from Lincoln and operated 
under the auspices of Lincoln. If you'd like to stay in Oxford after the School, you 

can book a room at the Mitre across the Turl from Lincoln for &7.25 for bed and contin- 
ental breakfast. During the summer your guests can be accommodated there for h8 per 
diem for bed and continental breakfast. The cost of meals for your guests in Hall will 

be 61.50 for breakfast, 42.65 for lunch and 64.00 for dinner. Your guests are not 
permitted to reside in College. Violations of Lincoln's regulations could create an 
embarrassing hassle. You will be billed by the College, and your guest will be asked 

to leave. We are guests of Lincoln College and are expected to abide by the Rules of 
Lincoln College. 


Plays: We will make a picnic excursion to the Barbican Theatre in London to see The 
Taming of the Shrew on July 6 and to Stratford for Twelfth Night on July 22. Tickets 
have been purchased for you. 





It's been great sharing all this planning with you. Now have yourself a memorable 
summer. Beth and I look forward to being with you on July 23. 


Cordially, 


fee 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC/eh 





MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


INFORMATION SHEET 


Please Print or Type 


NAME: 
Last First Middle 


PASSPORT NO. DATE OF SUS SUE 
PLACE OF ISSUE EXPIRATION DATE 
NAME AS IT APPEARS ON PASSPORT 





PERSONAL SICKNESS & ACCIDENT INSURANCE (if any) 


Name of Company 
i -o Se ee N 


Policy No. 

kahen si Nane 99 =). Address a nies niet rear aes 
Mother's Nane ss aa aooo 
spouses Name a eu ae a aa a ee ae 


ADDRESS & TELEPHONE NUMBER (with area code) OF PARENTS OR NEXT OF 
KIN (Please give relationship.) 


© 


caa  SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsFeFsseSFs 


Signature Date 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY VT 05753 


INSURANCE 


We have provided a plan of accident insurance for summer school students. 
The plan provides medical reimbursement for the expense arising from an 

accident. Reimbursement will be made up to a maximum of $1,000 for each 
accident. The plan is broad in scope and covers all accidents, wherever 
the student may be, during the term of the policy. 


Exclusions: The Plan does not cover eyeglasses or hearing aids; dental 
treatment unless treatment is necessitated by injuries to sound, natural 
teeth; loss caused by plastic surgery for cosmetic purposes; loss caused 
by war or any enemy action; loss resulting from having been in or on an 
aircraft unless riding as a fare-paying passenger in a Passenger aircraft 
operated by an incorporated passenger carrier; nor an expense incurred by 
a student after twelve months from date of termination of the student's 
insurance. In the event that the insured is covered by the Automobile 
Medical Payments provision of a motor vehicle policy, no duplication of 
payments will be made for automobile claims. In such an event there will 
be payment of any expense up to the policy limit that might exceed the 
amount of medical payments applicable to the particular case. 


Claims: In the event of accident, claims should be reported to Fred S. James 
& Company, One Boston Place, Boston MA 02101, within 30 days from the date of 
the accident. Claim forms are available from the Bread Loaf Nurse, or the 


Nurse at Lincoln College. Medical bills must be submitted within 90 days 
from date of treatment. 


The insurance will be effective for the periods indicated below: 
English School 28 June - 13 August 1983 


English School at Lincoln 27 June - 7 August 1983 
College, Oxford* 


*Under Britain's medical program, you must have medical coverage to meet 

the treatment of medical conditions and problems you have on arrival in Britain. 
National Health will, at the discretion of our doctor, meet expenses of 
emergencies encountered during the summer. Expenses of hospitalization are 
paid by National Health under normal circumstances. Be sure to bring your 
medical insurance forms for claiming expenses under your own medical insurance 
plan. 





BREAD LOAF — MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MEDICAL INFORMATION FORM 


INSTRUCTIONS: In order to attend Bread Loaf, you must complete this form. 
Except where otherwise noted, we require that you provide all the information requested. 


WHERE NECESSARY, ATTACH ADDITIONAL SHEETS OF INFORMATION. 
NOTE: Do not use the reverse side of this form; tt is reserved for use by the College physician. 


TYPE OR PRINT — Send the completed form to the Bread Loaf Office, 
Old Chapel, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 05753 


If you put your name on the envelope and mark it “Medical Information - Confidential,” it will be opened only by 
the Bread Loaf Medical Staff. 


2. Do you have any allergies?..... Blease:desenibes aer a E eta a ances aunts se enova de cep vena nue manana ete ser a sere 


3. If you are currently under the care of a physician, please give his name, address and telephone number: ...... 


5. Have you had any emotional problems for which you have received treatment within the past three years? 


Please descnben ais ck. ce. eee yc ase skeet nn eer ae ee A T E alts Sates esac ee me E ive A a satya yer neem 
6. If you are currently under the care of a psychiatrist or psychologist, please give his name, address and 
(peebleaselistanymedicationsiwhichiyourare cuLrenthyjtakin Geary eer eee eee ee eae yee pee 


8. Are you allergic to any medicines?...... Which ones? 


9) SOther pertinentsintorm ation. anrea e ce reteset ee eae once Ro eee oY: re Ee eae pe hace mm E 
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Sketch Map 
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BEAR LANE 


A. Bursar’s Office J John Wesley Room, over: 

B  Steward's Office, Rector's Office _ War Memorial facing Chapel 
& College Secretary's Office above Quad E 

C Senior Common Room K Junior Common Room 

D Buttery. Quin Room above L Chapel 

E Kitchen N Lecture Room 

G Hall. ‘Deep Hall’ under P Rector’s Lodgings 

H` Beckington Room. Q Middle Common Room 
Williams’ Room R 


New Bear Lane Building 
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NB Numerals indicato staircase numbers 








The Oxford Essay 


Many Bread Loaf students contemplating a summer at Lincoln are anxious 
about the unknown areas of the tutorial system and the Oxford Weekly Essay. 
They should keep the following in mind: 


1. What you are given each week by way of assignment is almost always 
a particular work, not a topic. Therefore you won't be obliged to 
take an approach which you're not used to. 


2. Oxford essays do not demand the synthesis of a large body of work, 
such as a survey of criticism or of the development of an author's 
work. You are asked only to control one text at a time. As F. W. 
Bateson says in his "The Indispensable Weekly Essay," the essay is 
“primarily a report of your findings in a particular investigation." 


3. Bateson also says that "the preliminary reading (for one essay) 
need not normally take more than 6 to 8 hours, and another 6 to 8 
hours should be enough for the remaining processes, including the 
actual writing of the essay." Of course, Bateson is talking about 
undergraduate, not graduate work. Certain courses, particularly 
courses in fiction, demand more reading time than others. Most 
courses will take from 3 to 6 hours of your time per week in seminars 


and tutorials, so that more time is available than at Bread Loaf for 
writing. 


4. Some tutors want your essay handed in, to be discussed later in 
tutorial. Some want your essay read to them; a few want both. 
(Some tutors will grade the essay; some won't) Whether the essay 
is to be read aloud or not, though, what he or she will be looking 


for are points made simply, convincingly and directly, rather than 
with elaborate rhetoric. 


May 1983 





Bread Loaf School of English 
1983 


GENERAL STATISTICS - OXFORD 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


51 & over 5 


Student attendance by states: Candidates for Midd. M.A. 58 
(according to applications) 
Candidates for Midd. M.Litt. ILL 
Arkansas 1 
California 5 Undergraduates 6 
Colorado 3 
Connecticut Il Continuing Education 7 
District/Columbia 2 
Georgia 2 Number of colleges represented 66 
Illinois 3 (where graduated with B.A.) 
Iowa ol 
Maine 3 Average age of students 33 
Massachusetts 4 
Michigan 2 Median age of students 28 
Minnesota dl 
Missouri 2 Under 21 (0) 
New Hampshire 2 225 16 
New Jersey 9 26 - 30 16 
New York 6 31 ~- 35 30 
North Carolina 1 36 - 40 5 
Pennsylvania 4 Gis SO 1I 
2 
1 
Tennessee 3 
Utah 5 Private school teachers 23 
Vermont 8 Public school teachers 25 
Virginia 4 College and Jr. College Wal 
Washington 2 Undergraduate students 7 
Wisconsin Il Graduate students 0 
Wyoming ili Unemployed 8 
Other occupations 9 
Canada Al 
Puerto Rico al Scholarship students 41 
Switzerland AL 
Turkey T 


(27 states, D.C. represented 
and 4 foreign countries) 


Number of courses 13 
Number of faculty a 
Total student enrollment 83 
Men students 39 
Women students 44 
Former students i 66 


New students AL 





Bread Loaf School of English 


1983 





CANDIDATES FOR MIDDLEBURY M.A. DEGREE ~ OXFORD (58) 


Alvine, Lynne 

Andrew, Thomas 

Arnold, Carol 

Ballou, Lorraine 
Blanchette, Bradley 
Bryant, Heather C. 
Clark, Nate 

Crumbley, Paul 
DeGeronimo, Gretchen Noll 
Dwyer, Sister Patricia 
Evans, John F. 
Everett, Thomas J. 
Graham, William L. 
Haeger, Jean H. 
Harris, Lisa 

Hill, James 

Holland, William 
Huntley, Lu Ellen 
Jensen, Phebe 
Jernquist, Kathleen 
Johnsen, Marcie Cummings 
. Keyes, Deborah 
Killingsworth, Paula 
Koppeis, Ann 

Kuhn, Robert 

Lee, Patrick 

Lees, Becky 

LeGault, Sandra 
Litwack, Susan 


Lobdell, James 
Long, Richard 
McCrory, Margaret 
Miller, Thomas 
Morrin, Kevin 
Nicholson, Lee 
Oates, Scott 
O'Neal, William 
Peaslee, Elizabeth 
Pilkington, Elaine 
Reid, Robin 
Rehnquist, Nancy 
Rose, Susie Anne 
Rosenbaum, Eileen 
Senn, G. Theodore 
Spence, Jeffrey 
Spielvogel, Sandra 
Stern, Robert 
Stillman, Peter 
Stone, James 
Unger, Marian 
Vest, Terri 

Vonder Haar, Christine 
Wadley, Denis 
White, Donald 
Wilson, David E. 
Wood, Elizabeth 
Woods, Leona 
Wootton, Suzanne 


CANDIDATES FOR MIDDLEBURY M.LITT. DEGREE - OXFORD (11) 


Caserta, John 

de Torruella, Elena 
Dougherty, David 
Gallagher, Kevin A. 
Kennedy, John H. 
Krauthamer, Jerald 
Morgan, Carol 
Pilkington, Ace 
Stettler, Stephen 
Taylor, Lynn 
Testerman, William 








Bread Loaf School of English 
1983 


UNDERGRADUATES - OXFORD (6) 


Bashant, Wendy - Middlebury 

Berk, Kathyrn Ann - Middlebury 
Black, Barbara - Bryn Mawr 
Maxwell, Bruce - Middlebury 

Neff, Robert - Middlebury 
Shackelford, William - Middlebury 


CONTINUING GRADUATE EDUCATION - OXFORD 


Brown, William R. 
Christensen, L. Jane 
Gerrard, Michael S. 
Haley, Beverly A. 
Sempreora, Margot 
Sempreora, William 
Wilsey, Suzanne 


(7) 





Bread Loaf School of English 
1983 


FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS - OXFORD 


Bashant, Wendy 

Berk, Kathryn 

Black, Barbara 
Bryant, Heather 
Christensen, L. Jane 
Jensen, Phebe 

Kuhn, Robert 

Lees, Becky 

Maxwell, Bruce 

Neff, Robert 
Nicholson, Lee 
Rehnquist, Nancy 
Rose, Susie 
Shackelford, William 
Stern, Robert 

Stone, James 

Wilsey, Suzanne 


(14) 








Bread Loaf School of English 
1983 


126A. INDEPENDENT WINTER PROJECTS -Oxford 


Caserta, John P. 
Holland, William W. 


Stettler, Stephen F. 


Testerman, William B. 


(4) 
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Lincoln College, Oxford 
1983 


SCHOLARSHIPS BY NAME 


Anthony Penale Scholarship 

Mark Wilson Scholarship 

Kathleen Downey Scholarship 

John M. Kirk, Jr. Scholarship 
Laurence B. Holland Scholarship 
Lillian Becker Scholarship 

Reginald and Juanita Cook Scholarship 


Wylie and Lucy Sypher Scholarship 


Jean Haeger 
Bruce Maxwell 
Carol Morgan 
James Lobdell 
Nate Clark 
Carol Arnold 


Elena de Torruella 


Paula Killingsworth 





Bread Loaf School of English 
1983 


COLLEGES REPRESENTED ~ OXFORD (66) 


Amherst - 1 Loch Haven St. - 1 
Arizona State - 1 Loyola of Chicago - 1 
Augusta College - 1 Lyndon St. - 1 

Bard - 1 Manhattanville - 1 

Beaver - 1 Merton College, Oxford - 1 
Bethel - 1 Metro St. - 1 

Brigham Young U. - 1 Middlebury College - 10 
Brown U. - 2 Millsaps 4 dL 

Bryn Mawr - 1 Montclair St. - 1 
Carnegie-Mellon U. - 1 New College - 1 

Central Connecticut - 1 North Carolina St. - 1 
Central Missouri St. U. - 1 Ohio State ~- 1 

Chestnut Hill - 1 Pfeifer - 1 

Colby - 1 Queens ~ 1 

Colorado College - 1 South Dakota St, Coll. - 1 
Connecticut College - 1 SUNY - Albany - 2 

Denison - 1 SUNY ~- Potsdam - 1 

DePauw ~ 1 Trinity/Connecticut - 1 
Dr. Martin Luther King - 1 U, of California, Berkeley ~- 1 
Florida Southern - 1 | U. of Iowa - 1 

Fontbonne -~ 1 U. of Lowell ~ 1 
Gettysburg - 1 U. of Maine - 1 

Harvard ~ 1 U. of Minnesota ~ 1 

Hobart - 1 U, of Missouri - 1 

Kenyon ~- 2 U., of New Hampshire -~ 1 
Leeds, U.K. - 1 U. of Northern Iowa - 1 


Lehigh - 1 U, of Pennsylvania ~ 1 





COLLEGES REPRESENTNED - OXFORD - 2 


U. of South Carolina - 1 

U. of Southwestern Louisiana - 1 
U. of Tennessee, Chattanooga - 1 
U. of Vermont - 2 

U. of Wyoming - 1 

Utah St. -2 

Washington U. - 1 

Washington and Lee - 1 

Western Washington U. - 1 
Westminster - 1 

Willamette U. - 2 


Yale - 1 
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WELL MET BY DAYLIGHT 

Welcome to England, Oxford, Lincoln, and Bread Loaf. The director, 

AP Wet One linc 7) andi hiss ealsisussibamns Nancy and Jim Holland, welcome all 

of you to the sixth session of the Bread Loaf School of English at Lincoln 
College. We hope you have an enjoyable and productive summer. 


BREAD LOAF OFFICE 

The Bread Loaf office is,located in the Chapel Quad, SUEMLIONEIN, SO, Non Ihe Js 
will be open all day Monday, and thereafter for an hour after breakfast 

and lunch, Walt and Marian Litz are living at 101 Woodstock Road; Nancy 
and Jim are living in Stairway 8, No. 3. Please drop by if we can help 
with anything. 


MEALS 
Nomnat meal times are. Breakfast, 6:00; munech, 1:00 (buffet), and 
Gummer. 7:00 diememed)) = 





REGISTRATION 

Pease resister im the Bread Toan office as soon as it is convenient anter 
you have settled into your room. Collect your student card, your map of 
Oxford, and your personal copy of Vade Mecum, which you may take with you 
onto the airplane at the end of the term. 


FRONT GATE 
Those of you living in college have been given two keys. One is your 
room key; the other is for the front gate, which is locked about midnight. 


TELEPHONES 

ide Suewephione number on Lincoln College ids) Oxford (0865) 7227/0, has willl 
connectiealnkensi with the Porter, who will take a message, but the phone 
cannot be used for personal conversations or outgoing calls. The number 

of the Bread Loaf office is Oxford (0865) 244591. This number may be 

used for incoming long distance calls during the hour after lunch when the 
office 1s open. Pay phones are located in Stairway 6, adjacent to the 
Junior Common Room, and in Lincoln House, across the Turl, 


BULLETIN BOARD 

The Paniculum will be posted on the Bread Loaf bulletin board in the 
Porter's Lodge each weekday. Please check the bulletin board for personal 
messages and announcements from the Bread Loaf office. 





MONDAY'S SCHEDULE 

TOS OU ices geo Oon emn bile bread oan ORNICE 

1s00 Gunners oui ment) 

2:00-5:00 Registration continues 

6:00 Deep Hall open: buy an old friend (or a new friend) a drink 
7:00 Dinner in Hall (served) 


RVUGSDAW ES SCHEDULE 
See bulletin board, 
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TALS CS MAC Loam O R WORD oc 

Cards and letters can be mailed at the Porter's Lodge, where appropriate 
postace Can also be obtained: 238p for 10 grams airmail, 7p for each 
additional 10 grams. 


THAT NEVER WROTE TO ME 
Incoming mail will be distributed at breakfast each morning. Check the 
veole ror wm ucamca Mlamuie. Mas Sa Vici. 





SOLITARY REAPERS 

taoge miva Winter kReecinge Projecte aac Mo bnew, CelaeliCE wes Slaowliecl Seo 
by the OLELECS 6SOnmevtine wale week vo Speak wo Neo bius aoouw tmel 
arrangements for examinations, etc, 








INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 
Alt seniors should meet with Mr. litz on Wednesday at 12 noon in the 
Oakeshott Room to discuss graduation plans. 











MY VEGETABLE LOVE SHALL GROW 

Woa the advent ot whe miren luncha cir VEC iw le mo longer mecessainy 

co declaro onele ellegience fon waw meala  Wasuilei vegcewveariem Or mon — 
vegetarian meals may be composed from the salad and main course offerings. 








ii yOuUpwoulC Tike vere tanan medics au Ginneor, pi ease Len Up ini tne 
office by 10:30 this morning. Ta consideration to the Chef, we ask that 
OU me MONmCe me soe Mela cian. 





A MOVABLE FEAST 

speaking of food: should you plan to miss a meal, please sign out on 

the sheet posted an the Lodge. Having an accurate count of those who will 

be at a meal allows the Chef to prepare the meals efficiently and effectively. 


LET ALL THE WORLD BE TAXED 
Li youn have nl Oleic ome on Sucre aw whe Broec boar Orri, pleado do B0 
as 600m eS iw ls Convenlemwo WelLll be opea all ceay excep uring Twacds 








A GREEN THOUGHT IN A GREEN SHADE 

Thursday at 8:15 in the Oakeshott Room, Dr. Vivian Green will deliver a 
lecture on the history of Lincoln College. Dr. Green received his M.A. 
and his D.D. from Cambridge. A Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, 
and Fellow and Tutor at Lincoln College, Dr. Green has been Sub-Rector 
of vine College since 1970; ke bhas published widely, imeline a ELS wos 
of Oxford University and Ihe Commonwealth of Lincoln College, 1427-1977. 
Copies of the latter are available atthe Porter's Lodge for a special 
price OH 65. 








ea 








I'LL BEAR THE BURDEN 
Several uncollected parcels are residing at present in the Porter's 
Lodge. Give your belongings a home, and yourself some comfort. 





Iie) EIEN Sindy NG 

ii ecdeivilon 00 ohe mmorirloial play Oboes 0S rorci and oimawrortcd 
and London, two organized trips for the entire school and four smaller 
Oreanized trips ror Swanley Wells!) ‘Seminar plus w limived number of 
interested students will take place. Details of these excursions are 
posted separately. 
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THE STAPLE OF NEWS 

Two explanatory meetings will be held today in the Oakeshott Room: an 
introducti oni won bcm nnti cacies Of the Bodleian Library, the Operation 
of which only seems inscrutable, at 4:30 pm; and an introduction to the 
cultural, social, postprandial, and other assorted delights of Oxford, 
au os00) oman Come vor onc or botai ON these meetings as your =imvcrests 
and inclinations lead you. 





ANOTHER MOVABLE FEAST 

Because there will be a large, formal dinner in Hall this evening for 
returning members of Lincoln, our dinner will be a buffet at 6:30 pm 
im the @uincenvenary Roon, up thes csuaime vor the Left or Halil. Normal 
meal schedule resumes tomorrow. 











FURTHER INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 

Seniors are reminded of the meeting today at 12 noon in the Oakeshott 
Room with Mr. Litz to discuss their translation to the elevated state 
of Bread Loaf alumni/alumnae. 


























AN EXCELLENT PLAY, WELL DIGESTED IN THE SCENES 

If you will be missing dinner to attend one of the play excursions, 

don't forget to sign out. If you would like to have a packed dinner 
prepared by the Chef, please also sign up in the Bread Loaf Office. 

The availability of the packed dinners is dependent on a sufficient 

number of requests made before 10:00 am on the morning of the trip. 








POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE 
Academic festivities will be taking place in the Sheldonian Theatre 
today. No tickets are available, but the mid-morning procession on 
the Broad should be well worth a visit. 





E 


TRUANT DISPOSITIONS 

Students who have not filed a medical information form are requested to 
dose as) soon ac possibile. Extran Copic s are avai lable ain tines Bread 
Loaf Office. We hope that all these forms will gather dust quietly in 
the files all summer, but we would prefer not to look for one in an 
emergency and find it missing. If you aren't sure whether you've filed 
one, ask. 





BUM MO WCSi WWW Ue NOREG 
Unclaimed articles have begun to appear in the Bread Loaf Office; if 
you've misplaced a handbag.... 








A GAP IN OUR GREAT FEAST 

Vegetarians who sign out for meals are asked to place a ‘'V!' beside their 
names so that we can inform the Chef of their absence when we give him 
the daily meal count. 


NOW SING WE ALL AND CHANT IT 

Join the Bread Loaf School of English at Lincoln College Madrigalists! 
Pollow Lord Trend's advice and enjoy Oxford while providing diversion 
LOnmeVOUmscint and others. Hirst Mee Olio LOM hin la the 0akeshotti Room 
ais S200 pma all Singers, PESU, PROESEMs, ANE MMTUTG Are welcome, A Joint 
eoncert with the UMass programme at Trinity is in the planning stages, 
as well as a performance at Commencement. Learn the mysteries of minims, 
erouchets, and quavers. Hemidemisemiquavers next week. 
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TIME PRESENT AND TIME, PAST 

Tonight at 8:15 pm in the Oakeshott Room, Vivian Green will be delivering 
Has vale one Me! hist Ony On neon Colle re. tine aval walt asc. about an 
hour, adding the human perspective to the architectural history through 
which we walk each day. 





DWORROADS PDIVEREE DS Bas. 

some people are planning Co travel only one direction, either outward 

Orn churn, oa ihenplavwexcursioms. | It youl are one, please lew ne Mow 

your plans, so that we can plan accordingly. 

POETRY 18 THE SUPREME FICTION, MADAM 

Hon Maiciier wand Rolin Reidy woulda ke to meet anyone interes tedi anartan ging 
a poetry/prose reading; an organizational meeting will be held after 
DEcaktaou nwo vundaveamaeGie wICh. DEC On ON RO Did sat yOumcam! tea uvemd, 


RELEARNING THE ALPHABET 
hon the merek sun on 25,5 you tOo ean owna reconditioned manual type= 
walten, VEG Charlies vhe head SCout, mly one averlable, Sorry, SOLD 





THE FAULT, DEAR BRUTUS, IS NOT IN OUR STARS 
Vouvican® sta ii) by Vay wicke Ueto! eat "Ss pertommance of gulis  Cacsarvat 


Sore ord Cone wo whe Ornice viis mownime al Vern oreelkresu ti you mae 
NOD yew Sienediupi on anorhenr play; ste umere are soil iy tiekeus aivaulapive 
after lunch, they will be sold to anyone, i.e., even those who have 
Saened ip Lor Kine: Lean: 





LED USS GOeveeN, YOU AND M 

The bus wo Unilamis Cagsar( will) depart from Gloucester Green bys station 
ate 5: O@bpm.) Meek any the Lodgeyat 4°40 pm if you would like te go as a 
sroup bO the Station. Don't fergetl to sign out for dinner on the board 
and sign up for a packed dinner (if you want one) in the Bread Loaf 
OliiCce Thirst meraing., ~ Packed mners will be provided only for those 
who specifically request them 





TO PRINT 
: > C as a supply of anformation for a variety of 
agtivaties in and around Oxford, as well as im London. Stop by and 
paee 


1 Sins ie Eis a 
browse during office hours. 








) MAN (OR WOMAN) IS AN ISLAND 
If you picked up tickets for any of the plays but have not yet paid 
f hem, please do so before you forget and spend all you money in 
cryeii Ss. Spndients in Mr. Welis elase are especially encourared 
EO pack up thear set. of four tickets and/or pay for then. 
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TWO BUSHELS OF WHEAT AND NO CHAFF AT ALL 
A poetry reading and lecture have been scheduled, together with a 
reception for the speaker and a special dinner on each occasion. Keep 


the folVowing dates open: 


On Tuesday, > July, Chariles Tonlinson will wead his poerry at 5200 pm, 
followed by a reception at 6:00 pm, and dinner at the usual time of 7:00 pm. 


On Wednesday, 27 July, Richard Ellmann, Goldsmiths! Professor of English 
au Oxpord, will pave € lectrice ew 5300, also followed iby ia Taction sat 
60 0 anad ainnen at 7 a0. 


Further details on both events to be announced later. 


NOTHING BUT SIT AND SIT, AND EAT AND EAT 
The standard weekend meal schedule will be as follows: 


Lunch as usual 
Dinner on both Saturday and Sunday will be a buffet served 


from the High Table at the usual time, 7:00 pm. 
Sunday breakfast will be served at 9:00 am, instead of 8:00 am, 


SCENE INDIVIDABLE AND POEM UNLIMITED 

Remember also to save the evenings of 6 July and 22 July for the trips 

to the Barbican and Stratford, respectively. Departure time for London 
is 5:00 pm. Departure time for Stratford is 3:00 pm, in order to provide 
time to explore the town and see the sights. Picnic dinners will be 
provided Teor leveryone om botn occasions. 


THE BEST WINE IS THE OLDEST, THE BEST WATER THE NEWEST 
Bottles of Lincoln College wine and sherry can be purchased in Deep Hall, 
Or CONS UMpP ONON TON Olle WU MeCm pir emiaseier. 


HEAL THEYSELF 
Actually, weld stall prenen you didn't have to. Remember vo five medical 


information forms. 


IF THIS WERE PLAYED UPON A STAGE 
Anyone who would like to express a desire to see either Much Ado about 


Nothing on 13 July or Henry VIII on 26 July who has not yet done so, 
should come to the office today. We will begin allocating tickets 


this afternoon. 


WHAT MASQUE? WHAT MUSIC? HOW SHALL WE BEGUILE 

SEBO, AEPVANE IU IOIUUE IU ROME SNUBS SONG) ONL IC del tes 

Check Weekly Information for concerts, plays, films, etc. Weekends are 
a good time to visit other colleges, parks, gardens, and the surrounding 


countryside. 


ADMISSION TO THE TAMING SCHOOL 
If you have a spouse and/or family member who would like a ticket to the 


Barbican welo we) SOG Mae Teaming Ot the Slaves, Please siga Wye) im Wie erect 
Loano CeRToOday e E na wWlOKSUS BieO SCeeCS, euACl We Wall wey WO Bew More 


if they are needed, 


MU SCOR HE SSRIS 


thae Musie ia Orrore! series at Carist Churcha begines tomniet, Check wne 
schedule in the office for this extensive and excellent series 


REMEMBER TO SIGN OUT FOR WEEKEND MRAT.S : TODAY . 
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SOME BOOKS ARE TO BE TASTED, OTHERS TO BE SWALLOWED, AND SOME FEW TO BE 
CHEWED AND DIGESTED 

Donii mbo your chance to sanp le the CulLinacyadelionts on the  Bodites an 
ntlneene 5 Te appears uiet SOME people missel wie original Te ea vravi ong 
just come to the office and we can supply you with a form that will gain 
VOUMe UL ye Om uiles Oscoda VsmComdomes Bu DRA. 






































THE MOST SUBLIME ACT IS TO SET ANOTHER BEFORE YOU 

ii yOu are planning oO auLend sinew kaninen une vommew mn spinin Onn solic sic 
let us find a body to fill your seat. We don't want to discourage anyone 
from attending, but we could certainly use any unwanted tickets. Sign 

ouv awu whe OrrLeSo 

















DIVORCED, BEHEADED, DIED, DIVORCED, BEHEADED, SURVIVED 

Actually, Shakespeare takes us through only one and a half of Henry Vill's 
Marriages. Wickets have now been allocated for both Much Ado abour 

No thine “anid Henry Vil.) see the posued lise vo find oul if you're a 


ILO. winnen 


IY MIND MAY CHIME AND MEND MY RHYME 

It's not too late to join the Bread Loaf Madrigalists. Meetings this week 
will be Monday and Thursday evenings at 8:00 pm in the Oakeshott Room. 

Be a part of the graduation ceremony and meet the singers from the UMass 
program air Erny 




































































I DWELL IN POSSIBILITY--A FAIRER HOUSE THAN PROSE 

it you “are epee uina guesus Vo arrive and would like to arrange for them Lo 
Stayman wher Mitre, reservations are now being taken at 45 lurl Street. 
Availablity may be limited, so check soon in order to avoid disappointment. 




















Bread Loaf at Lincoln ends officially after breakfast on Sunday, 7 August. 
it yous wou) Mikey to) remain auslincoln beyond that dave, you may do so 

by paying the normal guest rate. You should, however, arrange in advance 
1i you are intending vo mex UemC yonr icie ye. 


























I CANNOT PRAISE A FUGITIVE AND CLOISTERED VIRTUE, UNEXERCISED AND UNBREATHED 
A Copy Or Waewies On Im Oxford), e guide to norilor vie plays) concerts) 
films, exhibitions and ouher cullvural opportuni tice as now available in 

vhe Breac) Loaf oriee, Iu algo ineludles gardens, walks, and shore day 

WICHIONS or Iimveresws Come da emc! Comeau ourc Copy Or buy your own Tor 

40p at the Information Centre. 

















= 





I HAVE MEASURED OUT MY LIFE WITH COFFEE SPOONS 

We're going to try to keep to the posted office hours beginning today, 
8:30-9:30 am and 1:30-2:30 pm. For emergencies, of course, we're always 
available, Wey © p 2 ror laney eac Jimo 











A MOMENT 'S MONUMENT 
We'd like to find an experienced photographer to immortalize the graduating 
class. If you have the means, talent, and inclination, let us know. 














Voltime TGs BNO. a eree Loar Se@aool of Baeilisia Bw Iigacolsa Coun 5 duly L983 











WHAT OFT WAS THOUGHT BUT NE'ER SO WELL EXPRESSED 

Charles Lom Mmo, Doer, Crile, eno Neader an Enelaish Poetry ‘ats ithe 
Univevciuy om Brisvol willl eccad trom his poems this evening at 5-00 pm 
imevne Oaker nhot e noon.) Mr Vemlimson s i readin e wall ibe followed by a 
reception in the Beckington Room. 


A JUG OF WINE, A LOAF OF BREAD--AND THOU : 
DE yon would ike wo Wave Swaine WLU yonr sdricaniex. after the Tomlinson 
reading, it can be purchased in Deep Hall; please bring your (full) wine 


glass with you from the Becking ton Room. 








LET ME NOT TO THE MARRIAGE OF TRUE MINDS ... 

if you are plannine i tolHavelaispouse Stay in college sometime during the 
term, please stop by the office to check the dates with us, so that we 
can pass the information on to the Lincoln College staff. 





YOU MAY BE JOGGING WHILES YOUR BOOTS ARE GREEN 

The Barbican excursion to see The Taming of the Shrew'will depart from 
the Porter's Lodge at 4:15 pm on Wednesday. The bus departure time has 
been moved up in order to allow more time for the picnic dinner after 
aGiGiveale ew Une sGinela bine. 








NOTHING THAT IS NOT THERE, AND THE NOTHING THAT IS 


Remember to pick up your tickets to Much Ado about Nothing and Henry VIII 
VOda yA iis yOU Pre onthe ESti 








THE BOWER OF BLISS 

ite Vou are Looking Tor a miee, Ghore valk in e lovely SpOt, try the 
Botanical Gardens, opposite Magdalen College on the High Street. The 
roses are particularly impressive. Magdalen College itself offers a 
mone ewrsurely sSuroli alongs "the river and through whe deer park, 








DOWN, DOWN, I COME, LIKE GLISTERING PHAETON 
The stone battlements in the college are not as solid and substantial 


as they may appear. Please don't climb out the windows or onto the 
roof, tempting though it may be. 








I'LL PUT A GIRDLE ROUND ABOUT THE EARTH IN FORTY MINUTES 
Bill Testerman is looking for fellow-travellers to hire a car for some 
weekend to tour the Cotswolds. See Bill if you're interested. 











THERE IS NO FRIGATE LIKE A BOOK 

Rela bream from reading now Onas a Means of recapturing your stay in 
Oxford, you might want to read a book about or set in Oxford. Some 
POSS. Die wines reels 





Jan Morris: The Oxford Book of Oxford,anecdotes and recollections 

Wheel Beles Wiese Rins Mice Malogiloiwecl, 2 Wey appro aeh wo Oxci@iecl Inve 

Jello Men SiGe ware ts Tne Gaudy, vie first ot a ise Gres ot rive booke celling of 
themetnelandearecen Om an Oxtomd student who became a 
FELLOW OF iInis Colleges 

and a few Mysteries: 


Dorothy Sayers: Gaudy Night 


| Edmund Creat syosaeg eO OEO 
| | Mitchaell Tamess Ime Pener mundenboli (ser in the Bodleiem Li Aorery) 


















































those 
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THE SWEET POWER OF MUSIC 
Madriical rencarsal tonichy au oS: 00 %pmein the Oakeshott Room; preserve 
yoursel rom TEASGASG) \surauvagomc, Eae epora 





WESTWARD HO! 
Pil UNC UME c DOS UCC Ore LO semi nvemes ved kiiniipunitiine oniran Taine Gino On 
if you'd like to glide (or splash) your way along the Cherwell. 





BRING FORTH YOUR MUSIC INTO THE AIR 

Nancy Holland will Give a Short piano recital on Sunday in the Oakeshott 
Room before dinner, beginning at 6:15 pm. All are welcome; the program 
will include works by Rachmaninoff, Britten, Ravel, and Copland. 





A TREE TELLING OF ORPHEUS 

Note today's musical theme. The Music at Oxford series continues at 
Christ Church this weekend and throughout the summer. This Friday you 
Cam near the New College Choire, emc Om Swadey Tremors Grier, Clivrsc coir 

Or “wine Christe Churcha Chole, walk give Gin orean Coneerwo ALL vhe Concerte 
in, wise oxcelLlenueseriecmoeceimmaurs: 00 tom.) Tickevssican be Obraincadiat 
the —intormnataen Centre. 








WHAT REVELS ARE IN HAND? 

Remember eiee iNe ekp eli hornay lon sin sue Ponten s Odre Vom mind Our 
EDOM wilma, plays Concerten emd lectures im korelo Nida sce Oa Ta 
Oxford will give you a monthly overview of the cultural and entertainment 
Oi em IWS PE hocucdmd cing wl moe sedioni admi t cedi y pens ona la piretenrences, 


= 


will appear in future issues of the Paniculun. 





THE HAND THAT SIGNED THE PAPER 

If you haven't signed a waiver form for your Bread Loaf file, please 
Sooo ra berore whe weekend, lu Le essential wheau you siea vars Comm Lie 
you wish vo haye a Conridential riles evem Li VO UMC MOO cc Mow O warte 
youn rucht vO Minspect) the enen please eonen endesi en atipan t omeuine 
form. 
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THERE'S BEGGARY IN THE LOVE THAT CAN BE RECKONED 

If there is sufficient interest, we will try to buy a block of seats to 
the new production of Cyrano; sign up in the office if you are interested. 
Because of the well-known difficulties of taking a bus to the Barbican, 

we will try for a matinee performance so that those attending can travel 
by train. Remember, weekend return tickets on the train (after noon on 
Friday) cost only £4. 


AND SUMMER'S LEASE HATH ALL TOO SHORT A DATE 
Here's a selection of weekend activities you might like to consider, 
depending on your inclination and the weather. 


Colleges and gardens: All of the colleges have their own fascinating 
nooks and crannies: chapels, cloisters, gardens, halls, even rivers, 
cows and deer. Nearby, try Trinity, Balliol, Wadhan, New, All Souls. 

A little farther off, try Christ Church, Merton, University, Magdalen. 
Even farther, you can find the newer (18th, 19th, and 20th century) 
colleges, Worcester, Lady Margaret Hall, St. Catherine's. This list is 
not exhaustive, and if you find another favorite, give us your recom- 
mendation. 


Walks: Christ Church meadow and University Parks offer pleasant but 
sometimes crowded walks. A bit farther away from the city centre you'll 
find South Parks (over Magdalen Bridge and up St. Clement's) and Port 
Meadow (Walton Street to Walton Well Road). 


Riverside pubs: If you take the walk to Port Meadow and cross the 

river (there are footbridges) you can reach The Perch (about 30-40 minutes 
from Lincoln) and/or The Trout (15-20 minutes beyond). Both have outdoor 
tables, and The Trout overlooks the river. 


Views: You can climb the tower of St. Mary's (next to the Radcliffe 
Camera) for a small charge. The climb is not for the acrophobic, but 
the view of Oxford and its environs is the best you'll get without 
hiring a helicopter. You can also climb Carfax tower. 


Blenheim Palace: (in Woodstock, 9 miles north) Churchill's home has 
extensive and lovely grounds, as well as tours of the palace itself. 
It's sure to be crowded inside, but the town itself is worth a visit, 
as well as the palace and grounds. Take the X50 from Gloucester Green. 


RAREST SOUNDS! DO YOU NOT HEAR? 
Remember, there will be a piano recital at 6:15 pm on Sunday in the 
Oakeshott Room, given by Nancy Holland. All are welcome. 
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HE BECAME HIS ADMIRERS 
At 6:30 paienn evenimen Pri enas and students On Larry Holland willl 


gather in the Grove Quad in his memory. There will be short readings 
ane “SOme ei cincamleset ecu ons. Aare we licomer. 








WHERE SHOULD THIS MUSIC BE? 

Tonight at 8:00 pm, the choir of Kings College, Cambridge will give a 
concert ay Christ Church. Sample the offerings of the” other half of 
tac Oxbridgesmusieal scenes une rival Bread Loat madri cali sts wall 
meet on Tuesday and Thursday this week so that those interested can 
anvivicndeany me: <clomcieia yr. 





ALL WHOLESOME FOOD 

A tour of the kitchen and wine cellar will be offered tomorrow at 
2:00 pm. Those who have taken the tour in previous years say that it 
is an experience not to be missed. The kitchen survives from the 

Omi sine Conc Uriicy LOM Ol ule mia evne cellar contains) many 
college mysvertes. 


ROOM AT THE INN 
Reliable rumor has it that space at the Mitre is rapidly vanishing. Be 


sure to book now if you are expecting guests later in the term. Reservations 
Canmpe made sat MEEMIT] e et. 











00 LONG LIVES THIS, AND THIS GIVES LIFE TO THEE 
Remember to come in and sign a waiver form if you have not yet done so. 


Lots of unwaived forms are idling in the office. 


A SNAPPER-UP OF UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES 

The College is unfortunately prey to some unwanted visitors, especially 
on weekends. Some items of value disappeared this weekend; be sure to 
keep your room locked and your eye out for suspicious characters. 














WHO HATH HONOR? 

Cyrano doth. After lunch today, we will be making reservations at the 
Barbican on July 30 for a matinee of Cyrano. Twenty people have already 
CxpRccccd winbemec te Wii you would Lika vò De adde two wie list, aceme 

wO uie Orio beror 2100 pno We will purchase vhe TLOkeord as e ErOwDn 
but transportation will be the responsibility of each individual. The 
Veeken! pretura Ieee om wae Urei LS Ao 
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No. 





THE SUBTLE THIEF OF YOUTH 

As a follow-up to yesterday's reminder to keep doors and windows locked, 
the Bursar has asked us to emphasize the need to keep the door in the 
gatene kod konce the eave sac beeni SM User heP nten has me ul Ged 
for the night, the gate/door is the College's only means of security. 
Everyone mnouldwhavera keyi that Opense Unis Ooms, 1 you do mevurn arter 
PU has been locked makelsurei that ith isi e elurnely fastened au mumamktsr 





THE CONCORD OF WELL-TUNED SOUNDS 
Madrigal rehearsal tonight at 8:00 pm in the Oakeshott Roon. 


CHIEF NOURISHER IN LIFE'S FEAST 
The tour of the kitchen and wine cellar will take place today at 2:00 pm; 
don't miss this view behind the scenes. 


TWO NATIONS SEPARATED BY A COMMON LANGUAGE 

On Thursday from 6:00-8:00 pm, the Program in Writing will hold a reception 
HOG use Os vedchersedurins baer School ysivc.. Adil sBread soa espucents 
who would like to meet British teachers in an informal setting are welcome 
HO WCOMC GOs Chic eelC ei) UllOll ee ey OU OU ING e UO manu UCING pumped Sic mS Iso Tent 
inthe bread Toat ORCE; We necedi UO! eive the Chet van kac eurate Counti on 

Que Mn Ca at OOM TO Provide Canape e tee herec epr ion willl nep kace 
the regular dinner for those attending. Please sign up by Thursday morning. 


SOMETIMES IT IS BETTER TO TRAVEL HOPEFULLY 
Tomorrow's Much Ado excursion to the Barbican will depart from Gloucester 
Green vas close to 7:30 pm as possibile. See Sbeve Suettler with questions. 


THE MIKADO? 

Denis Wadley reports that The Mikado now on display in Oxford will make 
Gi Loyal Ga Wpem tend o oulNmivan en thusa ste erine el | oaVe youn sMOmMe yastor 
Glyndebourne. 


BUT MIGHT I OF JOVE'S NECTAR SUP 

Seniors who are expecting guests for the commencement dinner and ceremony 
are asked to’ give us the number of additional places needed so that we 
Can plan accorcimcl yn Svop Dy the Ont mee sone tine DeLore Une endian the 
week. 
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THE WORLD MUST BE PEOPLED 

Today's trip to the Barbican will leave from Gloucester Green as soon 

after 4:30 pm as possible. If you don't know the way, meet at the Porter's 
Lodeemau t72U ue Packed dinners wiliebempnrovadedstors those on bhewmealyplan; 
Plage olga ouw LORE rinet ouv you neel nou siea Up row the packed 

dennen. —  OOmmany AtS COn nuse aO uS 














THE EYE IS E ARG AREAN ... 

Picaccwc top by une onice today co Tel luis miti you areor are noti oran 
WM GES S wel wid viekewvs wo Ovrenmo om Judy 20wn, Me youl awr leasu tell te 
you're still interested, we'll buy you a ticket, even if you don't have 
the money today. The tickets cost £8, and you're on your own for trans- 
OIE OW, — SEGUICCEA, rewia WHOLE ws Om wne wrain ars a JveeL aw 2/0 











AVE ET VALE 
Program in Writing people are invited to gather in the Grove at 5:30 pm 
On vy! Puday evo: Welcome soln Dix onan to biaa kedut ond anene a to 
Pewee Medway.  Renreshnents wilh ioe available anad dain obde llon Raula 
Killingsworth will gladly receive any modest monetary contributions. 














I_ DO DINE TODAY AT THE FATHER'S OF A CERTAIN PUPIL OF MINE 
Remen ber to cien up in the mot tices A VOU would iker to attendi eNe RECEPTION 
tOr Briwiga veachere om Maursdey evenilag, SpPongorol boy wie Progrem ia WrPiwiago 




















DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE BYES 

















Sem LOS SiaGwilcl onm Wie CQiIeLCSe O1 Wes Muyo Ot BUSsSios they EXPEC 
Loe Une aradua ton dinner and wecrenony, HOun from OuLsIde the program 
and within it. 
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THE MEN AND WOMEN THAT HATH MUSIC IN THEM 
Madrigali mehcarsalrontehueauNO OO Monmmimitne Oakeshott Room. 


WHO EVER LOVED THAT LOVED NOT AT FIRST SIGHT? 
Cyrano Gulekevs ace an. imvyouliave: paid’for yours, please pick at up; 
aie Vou aV en e thenmdon sand idol. 


VOU SAY GOODBYE SSA HELLO 

Remember the farewell/welcome party for Peter Medway and John Dixon, 
respectively, tomorrow at 5:30 pm in the Grove. Paula Killingsworth 
and Jim obde iiare tstili solveiving contri butions to defray expenses. 


OAT AND GRAPE BORN OF THE SENSUAL ROOT AND SAP 
ine Vrecep elon snow Bret ors veareions nos Lemp sGMe. EPTO Enan aml Wiis 
will be held tonight in the Beckington Room, 6:00-8:00 pm. 


LONG MAY IT WAIVE 
if youPhiave siened a waiver Onn you wa lb besenrolled an the realm of 
grace NOWEVEe,  ILl yon Ieywealt do 


THE RITE OF SUMMER 

iis iweek Tvs yours las wechamce tos hear the Christ Chiiweh hous. loday 
at evensong and Sunday they will be performing Stravinsky's Mass. Your 
absolute last chance to hear them is at the concert Monday night in the 
cathedral. 





EATING POETRY 


ink runs from the corners of my mouth. 
There is MoO happiness Nake mane. 
eehiaivie been mos tala Oe try. 


The librarian does not believe what she sees. 
Hei wenie scdcm sad 
and she walks with her hands in her dress. 


The poems are gone. 
Hine ligar is Cimo 
ite does are On thelbasenent Stairs and coming up: 


deni eyeloeiils ieOliy 
| tieit bolone leges wusan laike brte, 
| The poor librarian begins to stamp her feet and weep. 


She does not understand. 
When I gevu on my knees and lick her hand, 
she screams. 


I am a new man. 
I sinesell gg Inese giacl bank 
i “romp wich joy ian the bookish dark. 


Mark Strand 
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AND, BREATHLESS, POWER BREATHE FORTH 
Iniewniexv madricalerencansail wile bes Sunday nighivvavS 00s pmiine the Oakeshott 


Room. 


GIVE ME MY ROBE, PUT ON MY CROWN, I HAVE IMMORTAL LONGINGS IN MBE 

Tiere iv Mihela nee tinei oN oem ors on Monday at 6:00 pm in the Lower 
Lecture Room to discuss commencement matters. If possible, the senior 
pructure Will be taken vat thisitimes they picture Can” be taken with 
either gowns and hoods or non-academic dress. If you have a preference, 
see Steve Stettler or hiena de Torruella sometime during the weekend. 
further and more sderinibe devarlsnwalil appear in Monday's Rans culum: 





AND WHAT THEY UNDID DID 

Wae Grip to wid vio LOM wo bee ewe li plm No elawr wail be mexw aca day je July 227 
Tie Dus Walia ea viema ucawOUUm es Opn so trhatithene w EMEC TOUT 
Stratnondiandiihave me pi enean en De ste the won.) aby am verchianice 
YOUN Win NOt Dem Olle TOs Tne Uris p ease nie tithe ron CERKNOw stom wisul 
ie wan nOM ove RONEN a enana @iOrNe Xtina min CleUsmenceed SmoUp ply. 


NOT YET AN ALEXANDRIAN FEAST 
The Program in Writing hail and farewell party will take place today 
aw 9520 pm In Wie Grove. 


THERE'S NOT A MINUTE OF OUR LIVES SHOULD STRETCH WITHOUT SOME PLEASURE NOW 
A sample of weekend entertainment: 








MiSs Cs cay ana Ensembl erat Christ Chiumceh ) se 700 yom 
Ray Luck (piano) at Holywell Music Room, 7:30 pm 
Sunday, donumescouy (organ) at: Chracst Chuach,96200, pm 


Films Swadey, Polemeki"e Tege awu ehe 2r, 4300; 7-005 10:00 om 


Museums Ashmolean Bemeentenary Exhibit, as well as the regular 
collection, open Saturday 10:00-4:00, Sunday 2:00-4:00. 


Satire: Friday and Saturday, The Cambridge Footlights Revue, at 
(ice nowse, Beaunont OECrEEt. 


Come Jet us go while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless folly of the time. 
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| WE FEW, WE HAPPY FEW 
| The Senior meeting for this evening has been changed to 6:00 pm in order 
| to allow time fom the senon photograph. Meet in the lower lecture Room, 
where academic regalia will be available; the business section of the 
meeting will precede the photographic session. Any photographer who would 
| like his/her own memento of the senior class is welcome to take part 
in the session; seniors wishing individual or other photographs might 
| läke to invite a photographen. Weire Offering a prize Of ia copy O Vavaan 
| Green's history of Lincoln College to the photographer whose group shot 
is selected tow mex year's Budden (andro De ait buted so sennloms 
who request one.) 





THE DEAREST FRESHNESS DEEP DOWN THINGS 

Tone tbe Christe Ohireh Choia wall) sane works by Bach and Walton aim 

ihe NMucwes mnOxtomd woemles at the Oavhedral. Lhe Concent begins ab 3:00) pm; 
this as the last chances to hear wie choi, this summer. 





IF MUSIC BE THE FOOD OF LOVE 

Menem pei kina uN tae k day Julyec2, cas whe wdave On whic jump GO ounaeiond 
GO) see: ivel arnee pune) bus SES waslll s dicparciu aicoms ONC es ten sGiceem sat 
25) pl eanna tame Lomea tole Ot mouLetiord and@a pieni e dimmer betore 
the performance. 








NOW LET US SPORT US WHILE WE MAY 


Uess a noake o e coner aa appe arno  Ule SOCcer March agar s uhe 
UMass program at Trinity will be held this afternoon. All athletes, 
green, ripe, and fermented, should assemble in the Lodge at 1:45 pm. 


| Kon don't Haye we Mave saugnied Up to appear; brine 42 frevend. 


INIVERSITAS OXONTENSIS: DOMINUS JLLUMINATIO MEA 

Here follows Vie Gireb ma a series of comments on Oxiord, TO @ppear an 

Short aseues of the Paniculum, culled from Jan Morris's Oxterd Book of 

Oconee "eel free to contribute if you have a favo QUe Remember 
r £ 


b 
ever; Stary collecting memories before otis vo 


The world, surely, bes .not another place like Oxford: it 18 a despair 
À Teaver a: 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1856 


to work myself up to a little enthusiasm, and took a draught 
varen On Micon sO Much Celebraved Gn pOcury, DUC a aim vend. 
James boswell aloo 
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AND WE'LL STRIVE TO PLEASE YOU EVERY DAY 

In anticipation of Friday's trip to Stratford to see Twelfth Night, 
Steve Stettler, whose independent summer project is on the production 
history of the play and this production in particular, will speak 
informally about the play and the production on Thursday at 8:00 pm 
in the Lower Lecture Room. All are welcome. 


THE AMPLE PROPOSITION THAT HOPE MAKES ... FAILS IN THE PROMISED LARGENESS 
Despite a valiant effort by all those who participated, the Bread Loaf 
soccer team lost to the UMass program at Trinity by a score of several 

to nil. Perhaps some practice and a rematch are in order. If you're 
interested, make your interest known. 


A WEEKDAY IN THE COUNTRY 

Roy Park is planning a trip to Eaton's bookstore (specializing in second- 
hand and antiquarian ers) and Waddesdon Manor today, departing at 

10:30 am. Some car space is available; if you're interested, please 

see Denis Wadley as soon as possible. The cost for a pub lunch and a 
share of the petrol should be about £2-50. Return by 4:00 pm. 





EJ 





BUT ONE MAN LOVED THE PILGRIM SOUL IN YOU 
There will be a lecture on 'The Young Yeats! at 9:00 pm in Brasenose 
College tonight. Ihe lecturer is Bernard Richards. 





IT IS REQUIRED YOU DO AWAKE YOUR FAITH 
Beginning Wednesday, the Oxford Theatre Guild will be presenting a 


production of The Winter's Tale in the Trinity College gardens. Anyone 
going to an early performance is invited to offer a review for future 
publication; the production runs until July 30th. Other local and 
imported amateur theatre offerings will be opening in the next two 
weeks. 


THE WILLOWS CARRIED A SLOW SOUND 
Madrigal rehearsal at 8:00 pm tonight in the Oakeshott Room. 





THROUGH THE UNKNOWN REMEMBERED GATE 


A COLLSCtLoOn 0i TEmnLACErE 3 
Some Cyrano tickets need to be collected 
Please sign up for guest meals in advance, and pay as appropriate 
Sunday meal times are 8:45 am, 12:30 pm, and 7:00 pm 
Mweltth Night tickets are still needed 
Non-student spouses and guests who have been allocated tickets 
to Twelfth Night should pay for them sometime this week 


CEREMONY'S A NAME FOR THE RICH HORN, AND CUSTOM FOR THE SPREADING LAUREL TREE 
It may seem early to mention this, but ... the final meal of the program 

will be a continental breakfast on Sunday, August 7th. As soon as you 

know your departure date, please let us know. We're trying to plan in 
advance for meal counts for the last few days, when life becomes somewhat 


MOaen streets 








ia Collece 20 July L985 





TO FEACH WORD A WARBLING NOTE 
Mie nexo madrigali rencana Nm ll be) hella on Sunday ati 3:00) pm an the 
Oakeshott Room. 





THIS IS NO MORTAL BUSINESS NOR NO SOUND THAT THE EARTH OWES 

mier AWA oreie ocr in Ouanne t win play MeozaianyGonteh una tls 45 pm in the 

Holly welia MuSiC ROOM a AOW MS treet. | Line Holywell I Musie Room iis the 

oldest concent ehanbeni sbUdd oS pe ci e Catal Ron that es pUIgpOsiey s taane 
in Europe. 








SOME HAVE GREATNESS THRUST UPON ‘THEM 

Gostume design sketches from the current production of Twelfth Night are 
On display atthe Old hice Staunon Arus| (Centre throughout une moma) ihe 
designs tare by Aex Otnes: i 


Remember, Steve Stettler will be speaking on the Twelfth Night production 
tmircsday au 6700) pm ine the bower (non)Lecture Room. 


THE GARLAND BRIEFER THAN A GIRL'S 
Mine tess on both Sexes are Cmecoumareds ito sien up tom Mbiler Soccer pea CICE 
on Sunday (see the attached list. 














MORE GAPS IN OUR GREAT FEAST - 

Contrary to all previous announcements, published and unpublished, please 
Sign out for meals that you intend to miss before 9:00 am on weekdays 

and before 9:00 am Saturday for the entire weekend. 


FOR HE ON HONEY DEW HATH FED, AND DRUNK THE MILK OF PARADISE 


Seniors will reconvene on Thursday at 6:30 pm in the Lower Lecture Room 


LO MAS Wine lVWSIMAeSS Ss becunk ati HAS Previous IMee sae. 





THE TRUTH TS NEVER PURE AND RARELY: SIMPLE 

Next Wednesday July 27th, Richard Eiinann, Goldismitvhis Professor of 

Ene lishe wali speak. on | Osicam, Wilde at Oxrord) at 52:00 pm, tolllowed 

by a HeCeptlonpapew nan Table dinner. it you are) pllanuniag bo. brng 

any guests tO thiS-cammer, please sign up for them before the end of 
this week. 


J AM THAT MERRY WANDERER OF THE NIGHT 


Saturday will mark the transatlantic arrival of Paul Cubeta from the 
ereci—Spamed mecions Of Vermont... Prepare. Deut seclerd ee gunners pace Ae. 





AN CXFORD UME OR Teas Clon C.L. Dodgson, mathematics tutor at Christ Church, 
Betten known wasm jie. 

It is the most important point, you know, that the tutor should be 

dignitved and at a distance from. une pupil, and that the pupil should 

be as much as possible degraded. 

Otherwise, you know, they are not humble enough. 

So i elt ar wie maurice Mend Oi rie Tooms OU Siem Tie ma oon (which is shut) 

elre the scouts outside the ouwer door (eleo shut) elts the sub- scout, 

half-way downstairs sits the sub-sub-scout; and down in the yard sits 


the pupil. 
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GOOD MISTRESS ACCOST, T DESIRE BETTER ACQUAINTANCE 
Several points about Twelfth Night: 


Anyone not riding the bus should pick up a ticket before noon on Friday 
Anyone not going at all should let us know so that we can use the ticket 
Dinner will be at about 6:00 pm on the river bank opposite the theatre 


THOU SHALT BE BOTH THE PLAINTIFF AND THE JUDGE 
Steve Stettler will speak tonight at 8:00 pm in the Lower Lecture Room 
on Twelfth Night, the current production and production history. 


HERE COME THOSE I HAVE DONE GOOD TO AGAINST MY WILL 
The production of The Winter's Tale in the Trinity College gardens will 
run through next weekend. Reviews are still solicited. 


LOOK ON MY WORKS YE MIGHTY 
Seniors will meet at 6:30 pm in the Lower Lecture Room to discuss 


matters graduational. 


DRINK DE On A Suit NO irr. 

Iie Birt sh Sue cmaun Oxhond propmamepresenus a Semmes Ot Mechunes on 
England in the Renaissance, at 10:30 am and 11:40 am most mornings. 
iheloburerc ainclhude Chribtopheni kieki Ari Rowse eu. Ql. 5 Ene studi 
Schedule we available for consul baton in the Lice. ~ ir you mavic 

the time, the selection looks inviting. 


PARTING IS SUCH SWEET SORROW 
Remember to inform the office as soon as you know your final departure date, 
so that we can proceed with meal planning for the final week. Thanks. 








SERMONS IN STONE AND GOOD IN EVERYTHING 
monem haali vu Om Okoro ima nS 23: 





We could pass our lives in Oxford without having or wanting any other 
idea-- that of the place is enough. We imbibe the air of thought; we 
stand in the presence of learning. We are admitted into the Temple of 
Hane, awemiecl thavewemere 1m thei sanctuary, on holly ground, and) “hold 
high converse with the mighty dead.' The enlightened and the ignorant 
are on the same level, if they have but faith in the tutelary genius 
Ot wne Place ooo iG d the shrine where successive ages came to pay 
their pious vows, and sfake the sacred thirst of knowledge, where 


youthful hopes (an endless flight) soared to truth and good, and where 
the retired and lonely student brooded over the historic or over fancy's 
pase, imposing high tasks Storm hims elik. 
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AND WHAT SHOULD I DO IN ILLYRIA? 
Final notices about today's Stratford trip: 
Depart from the Porter's Lodge at 2345 pm 
Tickets will be distributed on the bus 
Anyone who requested extra tickets for guests should check with the 
office this morning to find out whether any are available 
Any last-minute cancellations? 
The picnic dinner will begin about Gs OO) pms Cups viii euppi i cdi setae 
them with what you will 
SPORT ROYAL, I WARRANT YOU 
There seem to be enough sign-ups to go ahead with the soccer game/practice 
on Sunday at 4:30 pm. Meet in the Lodge, and bring additional players. 


THAT STRAIN AGAIN? 
Madrigal rehearsal Sunday night at 8:00 pm in the Oakeshott Room. 


CAKES AND ALE 
Today is the last day to sign up for extra guests for the Richard 
Ellmann lecture/reception/dinner on Wednesday. 





EE 











I PRITHEE VENT THY FOLLY SOMEWHERE ELSE 
Here are a few likely places to spend some of your weekend time: 











Music: 

Organ recital by Robin Bowman at Christ Church, Savunday ma tkp 
Harp recital by Frances Kelly at Christ Church, Sunday at 8:00 pm 
Oxfam International Music Festival at St. Mary's, Sunday at 8:00 pm 





Drama: 
The Winter's Tale, in Trinity gardens at 8:00 pm through July 30th 
Pinter ‘Triple Bill' in the Burton Rooms at SOO jom, KA tunday 








mile (ai che PPE) 
Jue. cavurday au 2 O0,7200, 9700, LLs00 om 
Redon eunda an 3200, ©2305) 2000) pm 








I WOULD I WERE THE FIRST THAT EVER DISSEMBLED IN SUCH A GOWN 
More scenes from an Oxford life: 


























Lionel Hedges had come up from Tonbridge (to Trinity College) with a 
tremendous reputation as a schoolboy cricketer, having already played 
for Kent. A seedy looking middle-aged gentleman called on him one 





morning of a match. Imagining him to be a reporter, Lionel said to him 
brusquely, 'I have nothing to say to you.' The man tried to expostulate 
but Lionel repeated, 'I have nothing to say to youn It only afterwards 


transpired that the seedy man was not a reporter but his tutor, with 
whom he was not otherwise acquainted. 


Christopher Hollis, 1976 
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HOW THY WORTH WITH MANNERS MAY I SING 
Madrigal rehearsal tonight at 8:00 pm in the Oakeshott Room. 











AS AN UNPERFECT ACTOR ON THE STAGE 
We have one ticket available to the Saturday matinee of Cyrano on 
July 30was bring us sep amc itie youre 





NOT MARBLE NOR THE GILDED MONUMENTS 
The final organized play excursion will be tomorrow to Stratford for 
Henry VIII; the bus will leave Gloucester Green at 5:00 pm. 








THY GLASS WILL SHOW THEE HOW THY BEAUTIES WEAR 
On Wednesday, Richard Ellmann will speak on Oscar Wilde at Oxford. The 
lecture will be at 5:00 pm, followed by a reception at 6:00 pm in the 


Beckington Room, and a High Table dinner at 7:00 pm. 














O TRUANT MUSE, WHAT SHALL BE THY AMENDS? 
If you had a non-student spouse or guest accompany you to the Twelfth 
Night production and have not yet paid for the ticket, please do so 


today after breakfast or lunch. 





I 


THE CLASS OF ALL CLASSES WHICH ARE NOT MEMBERS OF THEMSELVES 




















Wherever philosophical insight is combined with literary genius and personal 
charm, one says instinctively, hat is, or ought to be, an Oxford man.! 








G.W.E. Russell, Seeing and Hearing, 1907 
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COME NO MORE TO MAKE YOU LAUGH 

todays erip coOmoucacumorda Vo See Henry VIE wili aepart fron Gloucester 
Green at 5:00) pm; packed dinners wala belipmovaded fon those who atena 
the play. Please meet at Gloucester Green by 4:55 pm. Some tickets 
aneis tili eves ikapilse. 





THE VERY PERSONS OF OUR NOBLE STORY 
The senior class will meet on Thursday at 6:30 pm in the Lower Lecture 
Room. 


THINGS NOW THAT BEAR A WEIGHTY AND A SERIOUS BROW 

Al] those who received letters from the mountain via private messenger 
serviee ane nVLed LO aGeeCuprmocauc ss OUN courier weaves On the day vail ver 
commencement, so you have plenty of time to respond. 'Why didn't you 
vei te merd Mettens willl wailso ibe accep bed. 





SEE HOW SOON THIS MIGHTINESS MEETS MISERY 
Please VSuenvie Mise youmcan Iplay (soccer against Meini ty on Paaiday 
ao aOUMpi We Ul be revenced on the whole pack of Vuliem. 





THE FIRST AND HAPPIEST HEARERS OF THE TOWN 

Christopher Ricks will lecture en King Lear today at 11:40 am in the 
Calorie ins tlt mon (on Ste Cales aE enoni oR the wamdodjoh)) as 
parr Or wie Brition Swacies aw Wxtord. serues. 


TO HEAR A MERRY BAWDY PLAY 
Madrigal rehearsal tonight at 8:00 pm in the Oakeshott Room. 


EPILOGUE 

eO On e Gino ola yacamenever please 

All that are here. Some come to take their ease, 
Mmoalsikep anka ct On EWO but those, we Lear, 

Wi sheave (ficaghted wal th qum “trumpets; «so, Utis clear, 
uey essa tas mana others lo hear sthe (city 
Abused extremely, and to cry, 'That's witty!!! 
Which we have not done neither; that, J fear, 

ALL the expected goo wi ere liike to heem 

Por tha pilayta o ths time, as On im 

The merciful construction of good women, 

For such a one we showed tem. If they smile 
Dmceccy wee Cop 1 know, wi wado E wince 

Alte tie best mentare tours; Conr tts MA hajp 

Le Vohiev hola vhen thein ladies bidi ien clap. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OR BEING ... 
Richard Ellmann, Goldsmiths Professor of English and former Bread Loafer, 
will speak on Oscar Wilde at Oxford this evening at 5:15 pm in the Lower 
Lecture Room. Professor Ellmann is well-known for his biography of Joyce, 
as well as other criticism of Joyce and Yeats, among others. The lecture 
will be followed by a reception in the Beckington Room and a High Table 
dinner at 7:00 pm. The following seniors are invited to sit at the 
High Table: Scott Oates, Elizabeth Peaslee, Teddy Senn, Sandra Spielvogel, 
Steve Stettler, Sue Wootton, Bill Holland, Kevin Morrin, Carol Arnold, 
Elena deTorruella, Denis Wadley. Everyone is requested to dress appropriately 
| Mong Litic Special NoOCcesmon. 


WE'LL BEGIN THESE RITES, AS WE DO TRUST THEY'LL END, IN TRUE DELIGHTS 
Seniors are reminded of their meeting tomorrow ihirsday) at Oo: 30M omean 
the Lower Lecture Room to finalize commencement plans. 


MORE CAKES AND ALE 

The first annual Southern party will be held this Sunday from 5:30-7:00 pm 
in the Grove, Assistance, both financial and preparational, is sought 

by the organizers, Terri Vest and Bill O'Neal. See them if you're willing 
amd Om abies 





A FORTNIGHT HOLD WE THIS SOLEMNITY 

Even though there may be more people at the commencement ceremony than 

will fit into the chapel, we will be seating the overflow in the chapel 
quad and providing amplified sound for those seated there. We will make 
every effort to accommodate everyone who would like to attend the ceremony. 


TO HOLD THE MIRROR UP TO NATURE 

Photographs are needed for the new issue of the Bread Loaf bulletin; if 
| you have photos of Lineoln, particularly ones with Bread Loaf students, 
Mr. Cubeta would like to see them. 





COME, MORE, ANOTHER STANZO 
There will be optional sectional rehearsals for madrigals tonight, for 
those who would like te work on notes. For those who have the BLIMe 


the times are: 8:15 pm fer women, 8:45 pm for men. In the Oakeshott 
koom, Ci Courso. 


HERE HAVE 1, THY SCHOOLMASTER, MADE THEE MORE PROFIT 
from Boswell's Life of Johnson 


| Johnson expatiated on the advantages of Oxford for learning. 'There is 

henep ei n oanad he, euch a progressive emula tione The students are 

anxious UO appear welll to their tutors; the cutors are anxious to have 

their students appear well in the university; and there are excellent rules 
of discipline in every college. That the rules are sometimes ill-observed, 
may be true; but is nothing against the system. The members of an University 
mayo Tor a season be umuiaciwl On ther reduby. L am arguing or The 
excellency of the institution. ' 
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A MOMENT'S MONUMENT 

The senior photograph has now been ordered. Those who requested a copy 
should brine their 22-50 to the Bread Moat office as soon as it as) con— 
venient, preferably by Monday of next week. 


RUGOR FOr SER AU iY iS sin OUR om 


A reminder to,those going to Cyrano on Saturday: you're on your own for 
transportation. From Paddington Station, take the Grele Line on the 
underground to the Barbican stop. it's then a five minute walk to the 
theatre = it eyo taketh e DUS "uO Vi e tonia theni takei the Vale tornia aine 
on the underground to King's Cross/St. Pancras and change to the Circle 
ine wor “bhict Barbican =o vO pl. 





TWO ROADS CONVERGED 

Application forms for Bread Loaf at Bread Loaf and Bread Loaf at Oxford 
ane availiable sii wie Bread Oat Oni iee. se bO ul iIproOg rans are expe eG leG sco 
fai wp eariy SO at is 2mporvant to fille van “appilacation before the vend 
Of the term. Hariv applicants wiii receive kthe new buMietin via farsi, 
class mail (not Pony Express, though) and have the opportunity to express 
MONS Nee [SIMS SPS CSS 





WE SHALL NOT CEASE FROM EXPLORATION 

Beginning tomorrow, evaluation forms will be available in Hall (beside 
the male) "Please piek one up and "filet oul Sat sposcubike we'd lake co 
have them all returned by next Wednesday. Speak up. 





ESCHATOLOGICAL COMTEMPLATION 

IILEeSS CHSC WlhiS i wsLCS Cid sisagily hme es Bat winSwee LeS Lia nuE Zens O16 
I7MLOrMachon= tchac you would Wike to Convey to usibenonre i US itooo niate, 
do it now. 








SURG, UER eal a Ras) 
Madrigal rehearsal tonight at 8:00 pm in the Oakeshott Roon. 


| YOU MAY BE JOGGING WHILE YOUR BOOTS ARE GREEN 

memo Cer Havch we UMass, Jrinuvy ison wtorslriday atv 2700) pray iy as 
POsc phew vhay therein be Venouch people tor cCwousimultancouse came, 
Saemice UMass/Trinity has inva tedis soner addr vvonally players. | Une monre 

WAS MOIPLEI ooo 











REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 
Here's a reprise of Dennis Kay's opening remarks: 


But in case you should think my education was wasted 
i hasvens vo exp lanm 
That having once been to the Un vere dey Ot Oxi Ord 
MOU any meve nirea yaan 
Believe anything that anyone says and that of course is an asset 
invawwon Lda like oures ; 
Why bother to water a garden 
That is planted with paper flowers? 


Louis MacNeice 
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EARTH FEET, LOAM FEET 
Soccer players: meet at Angel and Greyhound Meadow today at 2:00 pm for 


the game with the UMass/Trinity players, et. al. 


STILL MORE GAPS IN OUR GREAT FEAST 

As schedules become more hectic with the end of term approaching, it's 
sometimes hard to know meal plans in advance. Even so, if you're going 
LOM Ss fanny meals ticy bOmsign ou betiore 92700 gam son the day Gn questions, 


KNOWLEDGE DERIVED FROM EXPERIENCE 

Please pick up evaluation forms at some meal in Hall today; although they 
can, of course, be mailed to Middlebury, it would be cheaper to hand them 
in by next Wednesday so that they can fly home in the company of the 
power-that-is. 


MUSIC MOVES ONLY IN TIME 

The madrigal concert will be held next Tuesday evening in the chapel at 
Trim yiColmece. More detain sivimi follow, bub save the evening form a 
pleasant musical diversion from) the rigoron the wmi tten word. 





TO ARRIVE WHERE WE STARTED AND KNOW THE PLACE FOR THE FIRST TIME 
Reminders: (things thee breadmhoatmoLtice would Ike to know om have) 
Departure dates 
Flight information 
Completed applications for next year (not in Marienbad) 
Evaluations/suggestions 





A EGRO MAZE! BUR NOP Wi O A PLAN 

Those wishing to remain in their rooms after the end of term should sign 
up in the Bread Loaf office; those who have already signed up may now 
pay 2t the vestablished rate, £/7-25 per night, also at the Bread Loaf 

Oi it CS ¢ 


INVITING A FRIEND TO DINNER 

Ties Omerueswuincakomaun Une conmencenemu dimmer willl bewao.ulnose 
seniors who have signed up for guests are asked to pay before Wednesday 
SOvthav we ean Close Gime, the accounts here. In fact, anyone with an 
outstanding debt to the program (non-student spouses or guests for the 
Twelfth Night trip, guest meals, etc.) is asked to settle the account as 
soon as conveniently possible. 


THE IMAGINARY RELISH IS SO SWEET THAT IT ENCHANTS MY SENSE 
Whe SOùuthera parry wali be meld om Swacey im wrie Grove Tron 38330-7300 pm, 
if you would like to help and/or contribute; see Terri Vest or Bill O'Neal. 


WHEN SHEPHERDS PIPE ON OATEN STRAWS 


Madrigal rehearsal Sunday night at 8:00 pm in the Oakeshott Room. 


NOW IT AM IN A HOLIDAY HUMOR 

Monday will be a bank holiday; banks and many other shops will be closed, 
You won't be able to get money, but then you won't be able to spend it 

Oa Wists ie 











Vonrune To aon om bineaa Sloat Seno lot Enpals niat eCo collage Im /mevsu 19: 


MEA CULPA 
Today is not a bank holiday after all; buy, spend, and exchange money to 
your heart's content--or your account's. 


NEVER AGAIN WOULD BIRDS' SONG BE THE SAME 
Madrigal rehearsal tonight at 8:00 pm in the chapel at Trinity College; 
meet in the Porter's Lodge at 7:50 pm for an escorted walk down the Turl. 


BRING YOUR MUSIC FORTH INTO THE AIR 
The combined Bread Loaf/UMass madrigalists will give a concert on 
Tuesday eveing after dinner in the Trinity Chapel. 





I SCORN TO CHANGE MY STATE WITH KINGS 
Graduates-soon-to-be will meet on Tuesday at 6:30 pm in the Lower 
Lecture Room to discuss final plans for commencement. 








DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES 
If a glass from Deep Hall has found its way into your roon, Ine Io) ate 
bo fing ivs way home. Thanks. 


MORE PARTING IS SUCH SWEET SORROW 

If you intend to remain in your room in college beyond the end of the 
prognani that is, Monger than Saturday night), you have to advise the 
office, and pay your £7-25 per night, by today. 


If you are planning to leave before Saturday night, we would also like 
to know that today, if possible; stop by the Bread Loaf office after 
breaktass of lunch. Thanks. 


I'LL THINK ABOUT THAT TOMORROW 
The Southern Party has been rescheduled for Wednesday evening, as already 
noted, 











LOAN OFT LOSES BOTH ITSELF AND FRIEND, AND BORROWING DULLETH EDGE OF HUSBANDR 
Please settle all outstanding accounts as soon as possible; items still 
itstanding include tickets to Twelfth Night, guest meals, senior 
noblographs, commencement dinner guests, room charges for extra nights. 


p 
If you fall into any of these categories, please arrange payment today 
i 


hal wes) CENO Thanks. 





AS THE WORLD SERVES US, WE MAY SERVE THEE, AND BOTH, THY SERVANTS BE 
Se Pe EO DE 
[t is traditional for us to offer a gratuity to the Lincoln College 
staff at the end of the program, to be divided among the nearly 50 


individuals who have contributed to making this summer run smoothly, 
eriiczentiy, and pleasantly. Please leave your contribution in the 
Bread Loaf office anytime this week; there are many people, some visible 
and some not, who deserve our thanks.- 
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MELODIOUS BIRDS SING MADRIGALS 
There will be a final madrigal rehearsal this evening at 5:30 pm in the 
Trinity chapel in preparation for tonight's concert. 


HENCE LOATHED MELANCHOLY 

The combined Bread Loaf/UMass madrigalists will give a concert this 
evening at 8:30 pm in the Trinity College chapel. Take a break from 
your final paper and join in the pleasure of music. 


AFTER SO MANY DEATHS I LIVE AND WRITE 

The Writing Program(me) will present some of the results of its work 
this summer in the Grove at 8:00 pm Wednesday. Everyone is invited 
to attend. 


WHY WAS BURTON BUILT ON TRENT? 
And other such questions will be answered at the Southern Party tomorrow 


ab 5230) pm an the Grove. 





THE BENEFIT WHICH MAY BE HAD OF BOOKS PROMISCUOUSLY READ 

As you finish with books checked out of the Lincoln COLLEeS Ib oiraiey, 
please be sure to return them. Make a contribution to the moral develop- 
ment of next year's Lincoln undergraduates. 


ONCE MORE UNTO THE BREACH 
The seniors will meet tonight at 6:30 pm in the Lower Lecture Roon, 
Lor purposes Unidasclosed:. 


THE OXFORD VOICE 


When you hear it languishing 
and hoormp,, COolmme, sidling through the front teeth, 
the oxford voice 
Oie Worse Stilli 
the would-be oxford voice 
you don't even laugh any more, you can't. 





For every blooming bird is an oxford cuckoo nowadays, 
you can't sit on a bus mor in the tube 
but it breathes gently and languishingly in the back of your neck. 


And oh, so seductively superior, so seductively 
Sed men tac macally: 
deprecatingly 
superior. -- 
We woulciatwu aun Sts i om 1t ior sa. moment 
but we are 
we are 
you admit we are 
Superior. -- 


D.H. Lawrence, Pansies, 1929 
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WHEN IN ETERNAL LINES TO TIME THOU GROW'ST 

Tonight at 8:00 pm in the Grove, members of the Writing Program will 
read from works they have composed this summer. Come and hear teachers 
who write as well as teach writing. 


O MONSTROUS! BUT ONE HALFPENNYWORTH OF BREAD TO THIS INTOLERABLE DEAL OF SACK! 
Southern Party tonight at 5:30 pm in the Grove; Jeamaimn the irst annual 
transatlantic Southern feast. 


REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 
Please check the list of final arrangements to make sure that you have 
Seu your iands in ‘order. 


FLIGHTS OF ANGELS 
Those who requested to have flights confirmed, unless they have been 


otherwise informed, are confirmed on their return flights. Check in 
Seely, SwWo, Swe. 


THE HIDDEN SOUL OF HARMONY 

Thanks and congratulations to the Bread Loaf madrigalists who contributed 
to last evening's successful concert with the UMass/Trinity program. Next 
chance to hear them will be after the commencement dinner on Saturday. 





A ROOM OF ONE'S OWN? 


To give a woman a degree is to enable her to obtain the reward of her 
industry or her learning. As such, it is an extension of Dimi awe da be wine 
To eive Her a vove is to give her the right to govern others, and it 
is the imposition of a public duty. Even if an academic degree were 
undersirable, it would do no harm but to the woman herself. But if 
women proved to be unfit to exercise the Parliamentary franchise, the 
injury would be done not to the individual female voter, but to the 
Nation at large, since, Once given, the privilege could never be with- 
drawn ... . There is all the difference in the world between giving 
women an opportunity of increasing and improving their natural powers, 
and granting them a share in political sovereignty. 


Primciples | and Methode of University Reform, 1909 
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TRIOLETS, VILLANELLES, RONDELS, RONDEAUS 
Final madrigal rehearsal tonight at 8:00 pm in the Oakeshott Room. 





DRINK DEEP, OR TASTE NOT 
Deep Hall will be open on Saturday evening after the commencement ceremony 


WO! 2) mmal CSLeinracOiry Tove 


TO PLUCK BRIGHT HONOUR FROM THE PALE-FACED MOON 

There will be a rehearsal for seniors for the commencement ceremony on 
Saturday at 4:00 pm in the Chapel. Gowns will be available on Saturday 
morning for those who would like to press them (or just let the wrinkles 
Pall obss )) 


WORDS' WORTH 


Ye sacred Nurseries of blooming youth! 

In whose collegiate shelter England's Flowers 
Expandi enjoying vhiroueh —thieis vernal houms 

Waves elr Oil) liberty wie ligaw Gi igiewlelay 

Much have ye suffered from Time's gnawing tooth: 
Yet, O ye spires of Oxford! domes and towers! 
Gardens and groves! your presence overpowers 

The soberness of reason; till, in sooth, 

Higans wOrmed and rushing on a boldexchange, 
Ijsitehvemy own beloved Cam, COrange 

Where silver sas Leads my suripling beet, 

Pace the long avenue, or glide adown 

The stream-like windings of that glorious street-- 
An eager Novice robed in fluttering gown: 


The River Duddon, 1820 
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THE STEEP AND THORNY WAY TO HEAVEN or THE PRIMROSE PATH OF DALLIANCE 
Tie choice Eis youres Course orlerihgo COF ext year o program au Lamcodn 
College will be posted later today for your perusal and contemplation. 





THE WIND SITS IN THE SHOULDER OF YOUR SAIL 
Information regarding customs regulations for re-entry to the trans- 
atlantic colonies is posted separately. Stand and unfold yourself. 


THERE ARE MORE THINGS IN HEAVEN AND EARTH, HORATIO, THAN ARE DREAMT OF 
DNR MOUR RPE NEO S OREM 

Research proposals for the Writing Program must be submitted by Saturday 
morning at the latest so that they can be sent back to the mountain with 
Paul Cubeta, messenger extraordinaire. Final decisions will be made 
next week. 





WHAT WE DO DETERMINE OFT WE BREAK 

Please check the list of requests one final time to see if there is anything 
Ws you WSCC to SewiolS betore wou wo, Was grawaluy iwa tor Lincoln 
Cole gems ta «a iaaeemeachecmadolesceuce but asi Stins omewnat sShont Or 

W Mee Ayo 


FOR THIS RELIEF MUCH THANKS 
Remember to return your key to the Porter's Lodge when you leave. 





THE ABSTRACT AND BRIEF CHRONICLES OF .THE THE TIMES 





Tomorrow's schedule: 

4:00 pm Commencement rehearsal for seniors 

6:00 pm Reception in the Beckington Room 

7:00 pm High Table dinner in Hall and the Quin Room 
8:15 pm (approximately) Madrigal concert in the Grove 


8:45 pm (approximately) Commencement ceremony in the Chapel 


Deep Hall will be open following the ceremony 
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Loosen up: Don't let those veterans' hugs 
and kisses put you off. (Next year you'il 
be doing it.) Don't worry if you have a 
roommate - even if you've been living 
alone for the past year. Roommates come 
in handy for positive re-enforcement when 
you write something bad, when you need a 
listening ear to read something you think 
is good, and to help you get into bed 
after an evening at the Chipman Inn. 
Stick with the roommate. He or she will 
sing you songs in the morning. 

Make sure you play lots of tennis, run 
or go swimming - for academics’ sake. 
While all those other fools are in the 
library, keep hitting those tennis balls. 
The people in the stacks aren't studying 
anyway - they're just worrying about their 
next paper. 

Speaking of papers, the best way to 
deal with them is to have fun. You're 
here because you want to be, aren't you? 
Then treat those papers as letters home. 
Write about something your interested in - 
whether it be Chaucer's horses or Plath's 
oven! Let go with your writing. Take 
off the stfaight jacket. Write about 
something that turns you on. And keep 
writing outside of papers. The pen that 
Stays in shape helps the writer stay in 
shape. 


0900000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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The main thing is stop the car at the Inn 
and remember to get out, Turn off the 
engine before you get out. Your stop at 
the Inn will not be quick. 

On arrival at the front desk, you'll 
meet a man who mumbles through his mous- 
tache. He's very helpful but you'll think 
he's going at the wrong speed. Do not un- 
der any circumstances, encourage him to go 
faster, because he'll just go slower. 
Don't be discouraged. As the summer wears 
on, he'll stay the same and you'll get 
used to it. By the end of your last exam, 
your pace and his will be identical. 

Sometime that first day, a white-haired 
gentleman with horn-rim glasses will ad- 
dress you by name, The chances are better 
than even it will be yours. His name is 
Cubeta, he's the director, and that's why 
he requested you to send a picture - so he 
could freak you out on Day One. He's very 
friendly, but it's best not to call him 
"Cube" until the fourth week or so. He'll 
be at Oxford then, anyway. 

Sometime in the first week you'll dis- 
cover a grizzled type in a Bread Loaf T- 
shirt taking care of everything. Don't 
do your porcupine imitation for him. He 
clubs them to death. 


O00000000000000000000000000000000000000009090 
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Having been here one summer, I can offer 
some advice to help new students adjust 
more quickly to Bread Loaf life. 

First, an exercise program is important. 


OERD TD 


On the last day of classes in 
summer '82, writers in the Prose 
Non-Fiction courses were asked 

to give instructions for newcomers 
to Bread Loaf this summer. Here 
are some of their responses. 
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Sit-ups and leg lifts will tighten and 
tone stomach muscles and prevent severe 
strain resulting from numerous consecu- 
tive belly laughs. Many students haven't 


laughed for years, and each summer a few 
victims have to be revived and hospital- 
ized from laughing too hard. 

Sleep is important, so bring ear plugs. 
My roommate snores like a lumberjack. I 
yell, "heh" as loud as I can and if I'm 


lucky he rolls over, but more often, I 
can barely count to ten before he's snor- 
ing again. The other night I threw a 
sneaker at him and then lay in guilt, 
staring at the ceiling, pretending I was 
asleep as he sat wondering what had a- 
wakened him. Ear plugs will avert room- 
maticide. 

Firearms, especially sawed-off shot- 
guns, are a fun thing to bring along. 
Black flies the size of small grouse pro- 
vide a challenge for the most experienced 
hunter. A couple of chilled pints of 
matched blood should be part of your 
hunting gear. Every year, a couple of 
black fly hunters are found having been 
drained in the woods by voracious mos- 
quitoes. This senseless loss of life 
could easily be avoided. 

Finally, bring a tent so you can have 
some privacy. You will invaribly need 
to escape or share a bottle of wine with 
a friend. It will also provide a place 
where a grown man can cry when you get 
back your first paper. But take heart; 
as you re-emerge, the people will still 
be friendly and the coursework becomes 
easier. Above all, remember to bring a 
sense of humor and don't take this place 
or yourself too seriously. 


O000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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Do not expect the dorms to be quiet. 
You'll soon discover that people upstairs 
like to move their furniture at 11:00 at 
night, and rearrange it again at 6:00 in 
the morning. You can, however, if your 
mind is open, have it filled. 


jolelolwlelels viele'e ele elelaliele elelele ele lols els eleles aie vlelele aia aie] 
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There is nothing to be frightened by at 
Bread Loaf. You are probably just as 
bright as any other student here - don't 
let that worry you. You wouldn't be here 
if Paul Cubeta had any doubts about you. 
Don't, as I did, think that Northeastern 
schools are awesome and rigorous ~ more 
so than other schools anywhere else - 
they're not. And if you're afraid that 
the professors here may not be helpful 
and unbending, cease worrying at this 
moment. If you are fearful that the 
other students will not be friendly, and 
if you are alarmed that they will be con- 
descending from some place on high, rest 
assured that this is not the case. 

My instructions are to unbend and re- 
lax. Don't go around all tied up in 
knots as I have, for you will miss out 
on so many opportunities because you are 
too scared to open up. 

And if you live in an isolated cabin, 
the way I do, don't feel like you need to 
sleep with an unclasped knife, a loaded 
gun, and a pair of scissors under the 
pillow. There is nothing in the Vermont 
woods to be afraid of. 


00066000000060000000000000000000000000000 
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If I survived, you can, too. Think of 
the first week at boot camp. Hang out in 
the barracks, have a Coke in the barn, go 
to all those receptions and meet people. 
You'll find friends. You'll fit in. 

Then go try out. Try madrigals. 
out for the play. Volunteer to make 
costumes. Show up for the team sports. 
Try everything once. When you find a 
place you fit, keep going back. 

Plan at least one major escape from 
here. After two weeks, you'll understand 
"escape," 


Try 


QOOCOOOOCOOOOOCAOOOOOCOO OONO 0000000000000000 
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When a writing teacher says, “If you feel 
like it," it's serious. No, you don't 
have to "feel" like it. You don't even 
have to do "it." But you should write 
and you should “feel" something. If you 
don’t feel something, then of course 
don't write. But you should write. Any- 
thing is OK to turn in, but don’t just 
turn in anything, not unless it's alive. 
I mean live writing is where "it" is at. 
And you really want "it," or something, 
but not anything. I mean you need to 





write something that’s true, even if it's 
not truth. I mean like, whe knows 
"truth?" but true is important or your 
"it" will be anything instead of some- 
thing and it won't "feel." Heck, a some- 
thing that doesn't feel is just an any- 
thing, a minus "it," and you want to 
write only plus its. If the plus "it" 
isn't you and what you like then it will 
be an anything and remember you're look- 
ing for a something that you feel like. 
And believe me, before the end of the 
summer you'll feel like it. Whatever 

be he 


O0000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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Upon seeing the Inn, get out of the car 
immediately, before you find yourself 
turning around and driving home. Gv up 
to the first person you see and hug and 
kiss her and him wildly. He/she won't 
know whether you're a last year person 
who recognizes him/her but can't remember 
names ~ orit's a mistaken identity move 
that he/she must go along with to avoid 
being thought un-Bread Loafianly un- 
friendly. 

Go at once to the tennis courts and 
start playing. First ask people in the 
dining room to arrange to bring food to 
you on the courts throughout the summer. 
Plan to leave the tennis courts about 
the middle of August. 

Avoid the left side of the Barn. 
Classes meet there. Right side is 0.K. - 
impromptu piano music, coffee, ice cream, 
good sandwiches, fine talk and cathedral- 
height ceiling. 

Watch out for soft boiled eggs in 
dining hall. Concentrate on muffins, 
hot every morning. 

Don't go to the infirmary. The nurse 
may write better poems than you do. 


COCO0000000000000000000000000900000000000 
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After you first pull up in front of the 
Inn, try to get over the feeling that 
you're at an exclusive resort. Don't be 
intimidated by the way everyone around 
you seems to be hugging each other. 
There are many like you who are not being 
hugged, and ten of you will be friends 
within a week. Don’t wonder why the 
tennis courts are next to the library; 
the pop - pop — pop of tennis balls soon 
replaces the sound of radios for those 
who can’t study in silence. I know you 
wouldn't be bringing a radio to the 
library anyway, but I think you know what 
I mean. 

If your roommate has a radio with him/ 
her, do not turn him/her in. I was al- 
ways afraid mine would be banished from 
the mountain forever, and never per- 
mitted to set his feet upon Highway 125 
again. 
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10 scary being 3,000 miles away from your 


If I had to do it over again, I would have family and your husband and your cats. 
packed Lighter. There was really no need (But, it's kind of nice, too.) 
_to bring past publications and prestigious 000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


pretensions - no one cared where you had 13 
been or what you had done. What really 
mattered was you had arrived here. If you forgot to bring an alligator shirt, 


Listen ~ that’s the main thing. There don't worry about it. It won't matter in 
are so many people around you with stories another few weeks because everyone will be 
to tell. Take the best workshop experience wearing Bread Loaf T-shirts and looking 
you might have had before, and expect to homogenized. Do not get so nervous about 
find it with most every guest consultant. the first day of classes that you drink 

Expect to change, especially if you take too much coffee. It's very bad form to walk 
acting and writing courses that push you out to go to the bathroom. Don't feel in- 
to find some truth in your experience. Ex- timidated by all those health nuts that get 
pect to laugh at yourself a lot as layers up at 6:00 to jog. They'll give it up by 
of old pretension get stripped away like anthe end of the next week. And sleep until 
old sunburn. It’s less painful to laugh. the breakfast bell like everyone else. In 

Expect to have more to do than you can spite of the fact social events are occa- 
possibly accomplish - and don't let that sionally labelled "sherry parties," they 
make you feel guilty. There will always be aren't really that so you don't have to 
someone else ready to do that for you. skip them because you don't like sherry or 

Remember - others around you might be trying to sound literate. Don't, under any 
feeling some of the same insecurities you circumstances, make fun of Robert Frost. 
are but hiding them better. Do try to study at the Chipman Inn at 


least once - it's a true cultural experi- 
0000000000 O0000000000000000000000 
‘sie Ren pen ence. Learn to slurp through anything- 


11 Don't worry about runny eggs, and develop 


Don’ a technique for sneaking in some music. If 
n t Morty if you feel likepfhe 1irtigst you're ponderously intellectual, avoid peo- 


fr 
Se n a e E MOEN Aee tnar ple with hearts on their shoelaces. If you 


way their first week, too. 

You iant aot get coushe eLan yarn pice wear funny shoelaces, avoid people that.... 
drier, but there are more interesting 000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
rules to break. Save up your risk-taking (Note: This piece is reprinted froni Tae 
energy. year’s Y'EAST) 


Conversations carry from the meadow and ,, T 
you'll have a mailbox mate. So if you're Peg, you asleep? Peg? £ h 
one of the few lucky enough to partake of Huh? Oh, no." Rip pee marks from the 
an illicit relationship this summer, be bedspread welted her aa as t teh 
in i I was just downstairs looking a e 

ventive. Writing notes to each other on ; 
the chalkboard is probably safe map. The one that shows where everyone's 

If you're under 5'2", your feet will not from, the one with the pins. $ 

x She yawned, and squinted at me, "Yea? 


reach the ground from any chair. Give it "We're gone. Just two holes in Nampa, 
upe D 
ld be pins." 
Come early f Idaho, where there shou 
classes. a E She slumped back, hugging the pillow. 


“They probably fell off." 
ee re "Did you ever see the movie, Ten Little 


Check for i 
ie ania gee e Indians, where those people were trapped 


600000000000000000000000000000000000000000 in a house and were picked off one by one, 
12 ‘and then there were none’?" 

"Good grief." She punched the pillow. 

I was panicked. I sent out a plea for help."Maybe the pins are being used for voodoo 

Everyone here knew everyone else. They rites. Are you missing any scarves or nail 

were hugging and screaming. I felt like a clippings?” 

kid at my first week at camp. People from "Seriously, that map bothers me. It’s 

Yale and Harvard and Oxford were up and covered with pins from all over the United 

down the halls, And Paul Cubeta gave us a States. There are even pins from Canada, 

grade sheet that first week. We had PAPERS England, and France." 


to write. I thought I was going to die. "So?" 

She wrote me: “Shirley, is there any "So, Paul Cubeta brought in those bril- 
reason (besides a bruised ego) that it liant people. Pins from Harvard. Pins from 
should matter whether or not you flunk out Yale, Pins from Oxford." 
of Bread Loaf? You can still put it on Her eyes closed. "Haven't you been lis- 
your transcript, attended Bread Loaf sum- tening? We're supposed to be bright. We 
mer 1982." wouldn't be here if he didn't think we 


The best thing about Bread Loaf is the could handle it. 
people. Talk as much as you can to anyone what if I'm in the bottom ten? What if 
you can find. When I was home in Idaho, I tonerrow I'm called into Paul Cubeta's 
was too busy to talk. office, and he hands me an envelope with 
Don't take the Bread Loaf experience too my pin in it and ssys, ‘Shirley, take this 
seriously. This is your summer vacation. pack to Nempe pith you whea you go."" 
Enjoy your classes. Enjoy your meals. En- 
joy having everything done for you. 
If you hit a day when you want to cry. 
find someone who cares. And cry. It's 













































































COMPANY 


Ann started crying again. I told her that 
she might need vitamins or a diet change. 

I felt like leaving in the car to end the 

moment of goodbye. I either wanted to be 

there or go somewhere else. 

I put on the tape player and drove off. 
I felt tired but like I wanted to floor it 
and get to Vermont fast. The mountains 
felt kind of generic; I remembered the way 
my stomach felt hollow last time, but no 
details of the specific mountains seemed 
interesting. Just green, lumpy, and hol- 
low in my stomach. 

Driving got exhausting and I relaxed my 
arms; I tried to use less muscle and just 
guide the car. Thought about pulling off 
and napping but I got coffee instead. 

Crossing New York in the rain I felt 
like stopping, not going back or going 
ahead. I didn't want to go anywhere, just 
sit. I wanted to be in Vermont. 

When I got into Vermont I stopped at a 
travel center. I really needed to talk to 
the workers; I was starting to think of 
the car as company. But as I left there I 
began to picture Bread Loaf. 
ing to look like a place with people. My 
mannerisms and behavior would be seen; I 
was embarrassed. 

Tom Crochunis 


o000000000000000000000000000000000000000000at Bread Loaf. 


FROM THE ISLAND 


Before I left North Carolina, Ocracoke 
Island, N.C., on the Outer Banks, there 
was something that I felt I needed to do 
even though I had not packed and I had to 
leave the next morning. I had to go swim 
in the ocean. I have never spent a summer 
away from the island, and I just wanted a 
little reminder of the absence of the sea, 
as I would be staring at the mountains for 
seven weeks. It was a beautiful evening 
for a swim. The surf was flat, seaweed 
had begun washing ashore in blankets, and 
those sneaky jellyfish (the ones that 
sting the hell out of you) had returned 
once again. It was miserable. I even 
yearned for the cool mountains that I had 
heard and read so much about recently. So 
I took the swim, cursed a jellyfish that 
stung me, and left the greenhead flies of 
Ocracoke for the black ones of Vermont. 


Alton Ballance 
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NOT WINNING 


Up through Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New York, and espe- 
cially over into Vermont, the water flowed 
lavishly--not from the sky, but from my 
eyes. I was leaving my kids and my hus- 
band to come to Bread Loaf to study. 
was the opportunity of a lifetime and what 
do I de? I cry. Over and over I said to 





A small Y'EAST this time because 
afternoon writing classes have met 
only once. Here are a few 
12-minute in-class writings from 
first day. 
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It was start- 


grown. Orion can take care of himself!" 

It was indeed a puzzlement. Finally, 
as I came out 125, I faced the ugly truth. 
I am a coward. Of course I fear the work 
But that’s just a little 
part of it. My cowardice is deeper--more 
a selfish type of cowardice-—nourished for 
many years. I fear responsibility. What 
if something happened while I was away 
that could have been prevented had I been 
there?" I fear fate and having to face up 
to taking a chance and not winning. I 
cried for myself. For my fear of being 
held responsible for all the accidents, 
the quarrels, the disorder at home. 


Peggy Calison 
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CHOOSING 


"Smoking or non-smoking, Miss Meeks?" 

That always sends me into a panic. I 
never can decide. If I sit in the smokers' 
section I'll be asphyxiated, but if I sit 
in the non-smokers’ section my ear will be 
blown out by howling little Mormons. I 
look around the gate section and do a head 
count--comparing the number of people un- 
der two years to the number of people ruin- 
ing my lungs. I opt to ruin my ears. 

That settled, I waddle aboard, armed 
with a heavy typewriter and a heavier book 
bag. People look at me suspiciously and 
shy away. An obviously educated single 
woman in Salt Lake City makes most resi- 
dents highly suspicious. After that, the 
plane ride isn't so bad. I rearrange the 
pillow in the small of my back and try to 
doze. Dozing may be a lost luxury for the 


Here next six weeks. 


Jan Meeks 


myself, "What the hell is the matter with 0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


you? You've always wanted an opportunity 
like this.. Rusty and Melissa are almost 
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FIRST CLASS 


Getting to Bread Loaf for me was more than 
the usual arrival, more than the repeated 
trips up three flights of stairs with 
eighteen times more junk than I need, more 
than the meeting new people. It was the 
proving of myself in my first class. 

Since I had no morning classes, I 
lolled around the room writing post cards 
and letters and wondering about Ken 
Macrorie and my writing meeting his ex- 
pectations. 

After lunch, to give myself a break and 
build up my courage, I went to the library 
to skim the plays for tonight's audition. 
As I read, I heard a bell and thought, 
"Oh, lunch is over." And I continued to 
read. Remembering that my watch had died 
three days ago, I asked a person nearby 
ae the time and found that it was almost 

215. 

I practically threw down the play 
Southern Harmony and raced to the Barn. 
All the way I mentally fussed at myself 
for being so stupid and talked to myself 
about handling my embarrassment. As I 
came up the stairs, the awful realization 
hit me. I knew, from some inner source, 
that no matter what I wrote it would make 
no difference. I was late for the first 
day of class, and that was all it would 
take for me to fail as a writer. 

Now I don't feel quite as bad though. 
After all he did take my picture along 
with everyone else's, and my error in 
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will put her to sleep even though it's two 
hours past nap. So I sat down and Emily 
crawled, slapping her hands on the airport 
floor, and screaming, delighted. I 
scooped her up and turned her around. 
Finally I got tired of chasing her and 

let her go. She climbed up on the benches 
and found a piece of stained glass window, 
and when she pressed her nose against the 
glass and laughed, some Navajo (I think 
Navajo) family sitting near us all no- 
ticed. They liked Emily, I could tell. 

I wondered whether their kids had been as 
wild as mine and asked them. They nodded, 
shy grins--"No," they replied. 


Ellen Rennard 
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POOH AND YOU--ANÐ I 


I loved Winnie-the-Pooh. I loved those 
sketchy little black and white drawings, 
I loved the name "Christopher Robin," I 
loved the tattered dark green and white 
paper cover, I loved the lilt and bounce 
of the poetry. I remember the gold tweed 
couch we used to curl up on, my brother 
and I, each snuggling into Dad's shoulders 
while he read to us. For a long time I 
couldn't understand that second person 
"you" that drifted in and out of the 


stories. How does this story know me? 
I'd think. How can it just talk to me 


like that? Or isn't it doing that? I 


punctuality did give me a topic for today’sremember muddling around about that every 


assignment. Somehow though, I think I'll 
have a little problem with Southern Har- 


mony from now on. 
Jre Temne 
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THEY LIKED EMILY 


I started thinking about this earlier-- 
that I would write about being stuck in 
the Phoenix airport for an hour and forty- 
five minutes waiting to catch the plane to 
Chicago and Emily in the stroller. When 

I told this story to my family in Chicago 
I made it sound really miserable. You 
know, Emily climbing around the stroller, 
peeing through her diaper onto my pants, 
which had to last another five hours. 
Anyway, I thought about it a little more 
and had to laugh because I actually had a 
well, not fun time exactly, but the girl 
who dished up the peach ice cream said 
something to me about keeping my sense of 
humor, and it stayed with me, a little 
anyway, when Emily wanted to smear her ice 
cream on the stroller. Why didn't she 
stand up and swallow it neatly as I spoon- 
ed it in like the Mother with twin boys in 
ugly tan suits and clunky brown tie shoes 
— and they were eating chocolate ice 
cream, no less. Well, Emily finished, or 
rather I'd had it with the ice cream di- 
version; so we circled the airport, which 
isn't very big, for the twenty-fifth time. 
Then I said to hell with this. Nothing 


` . 


time the "you" appeared: "It was time for 
your bath, and you'd say, ‘Oh, already?' 
"Already,' I'd say, and up we'd go.” I 
could never figure out the "you." 

But soon that would fuzz into another 
adventure with Pooh Bear. (I just flash- 
ed on the fact that I named one of my 
favorite dolls Baby Pooh!) and Eeyore. 

My God, what a genius Milne was. Such 
characters. Fussy Kanga and space cadet 
Roo, peevish Rabbit. Tigger never seemed 
kosher to me. He was in the second book, 
forced and phoney as far as I was concern- 
ed. Only the originals were allowed--the 
real folks in the 100 Acre Wood. It took 
me a while to catch on that Owl wasn't so 
wise. 

Gail Parson 
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TIGERS 


When I was a child, much of my reading 
deait with baseball. No one book stands 
out, but the general category of baseball 
books and articles is what taught me how 
to read, and indirectly, how to write. I 
realize now that I was caught up in the 
romance of the books--the heroism and the 
success. Cowboy stories may have raised 
other boys the same way, but we didn't 
have horses in Detroit, we had the Tigers, 
and I never rode a horse except on vaca- 
tion, but I played baseball 320 some days 
a year, so my connection with the brave 
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and noble came through baseball. I used to stay awake late at night when 
I can remember going to the grade everyone was asleep, hoping I would hear 

school library and the public library and voices. Once I knew I heard Santa Claus, 

checking out some book such as Young Lou but never God. 

Gehrig or Willie Mays, and departing from 

my day-to-day world to their world of ex- 

citement. The hero usually rose to prom- 

inence early (though not always), and the O00Q00000000000000000000000000000000000000 

book was filled with anecdotes of prob- 

lems overcome, records set, or World 

Series dramatically won. The tougher the 

obstacle, the more fulfilling was the 

solution. Looking back, it seems child- 

ish, but what the heck, I was a child. 


Denise Levesque 


BiH Kerwin 
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SAINT DENISE 


Some summers when I was younger, nuns 
would appear in tiny Fort Fairfield in 
their mysterious habits and huge rosary 
beads and instruct us on the Catechism 
or teach us what we needed to be con- 
firmed. 

At that time I fell in love with 
stories about the saints--their heroic 
and romantic lives. I would sit for 
hours fantasizing about becoming a nun so 
that I could suffer. St. Bernadette had 
to suffer the taunts of a jealous nun who 
didn't know Bernadette although she had 
seen visions of God or heard voices (I 
don't remember) has also cancer and is 
dying. 

St. Francis of Assissi dies with his 
arms out like Jesus on the Cross with 
holes from nails in his palms. 

Oh and of course St. Joan of Arc pro- 
claimed her faith with flames all a- 
round and smoke in her eyes. 

I could just see myself proclaiming 
my love. I wanted to be a priest, though. 
I couldn't understand why I couldn't be 
one. I would start, of course, as a 
devout altar boy, reading the lives of 
the saints like.the Bible. Funny, I 
didn't really think about the Bible, only 
these wonderful saint stories with the 
wonderful pictures. 

Anyway, I would be an altar boy, do- 
ing odd jobs for the priest. At times I 
would check over my body or notice any 
slight twinge, wondering if I had some 
terrible destroying disease so that I 
could truly suffer and sacrifice my life 
for Jesus. Send that food to the poor. 

I would see a hurt bird and remember St. 
Francis. 

I read about St. Anthony, who if you 
prayed for him/to him, would help you 
find lost things. Any time my father 
lost something, St. Anthony wasn't much 
help finding that dollarhe lost. But my 
dad would swear on the Bible~-his only 
swearing might be "Balls on Becky," 
which at my age shocked me even though 
I never really knew what it meant. 








Babble 


I wasn't/this nervous last night. The Lit- 
tle Theatre is dark and seems almost empty 
compared to last night's crowd of eager 
actors. I'm more tense. I tell myself that 
- I'm proud just to be called back to try 
out for a part in the major play with all 
the great competition. It doesn't work. 

My last dramatic performance was the 5th 


grade production of the Pied Piper of Hame- 


lin. I was the first courcilman. 

I sit down. It isn't cold but I fold my 
arms and legs and my stomach plays funny, 
uncertain tricks. Am I the only nervous 
one here? No. Everyone else seems folded 
in the same way. Even Dave's bald head 
which is just below and in front of me 
twitches anxiously. 

The first tryouts are for Shelly. Too 
many amazing females and too few parts. 
Someone with a sandy blond reddish punk 
haircut. Streetwise on stage but wound up 
like a spring off. The second is frantic 
-on stage but maybe that's just the way she 
sees the part. 

My part. Not me but my part. Dave's up. 
Too reserved and sophisticated. Not tall 
enough. Lacks my broad shoulders and mag- 
nificent pectorals. Has to be more intim- 
idating. 

Second guy is more imposing. Older and 
bigger with a graying mustache. Not pushy 
enough. 

My turn. So scared my legs feel weak. 
Should have reviewed this part. Knew 
they'd use it. 

“Page 43 top." 

"OK. n" 

I read. Shit! That should have been 
medals not Medal! Awful! No interpreta- 
tion at all. Just read. At least I'm loud. 
God! How do I say "Tilden!" What do I want 
him to do? Finished. 

"Um er....I guess you can go." 

OKNU { 

I'm happy. Pleased to be finished. My ` 
body and mind are racing. I talk to my 
roommate. Babble babble babble. He steers 
me oyer to the snack bar. Sees I'm in a 
precarious state. 

Oh my! What do I do if I do get the 
part? 


DON BRASTED 
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Just Passionate 


I started acting in the 9th grade or so. 

I would say all my acting in high school 
was confused. I played roles as vigorously 
as I could but I didn't really know how to 
go about feeling a part. I think I tended 
to see all emotions as huge mysterious 
things that were guarded and used for art. 
Getting into character was a large part of 
my perceptions of good acting. This usual- 
ly involved going to a place where you 
were separate from others but still vis- 
ible to them and stirring up any emotions 
that seemed. powerful to make feeling come 
through. I just wanted to be passionate, 
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In the Teaching Writing Program, 
we don't write of our school days, 
as students or teachers, to be 
cute or nostalgic, but to submit 
our testimony of what school is 
in America. Often what we remember 
has little to do with learning-~ 
that is, changing ourselves, as 

we meet and converse with the 
best that has been thought and 
said in the world by others and 
by us. 

Some of our negative picture 
of. school may be attributed to 
our belief that evil is more ex- 
citing than good, but that's not 
enough to explain the litany of 
punishment, discouragement, con- 
descension, and demeaning. The 
first step, as our friend Jimmy 
Britton has demonstrated since 
1947, is to see what we're doing, 
the second to change our ways 
where they need changing. 
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just wanted to feel emotion in any way. I 
sought a way to be serious. I wasn't en- 
tirely committed to just%for the impres- 
sion I could make. I really wanted to 
feel things and have people admire my 
feeling. 

I did this acting in high school and 
in my first year of college took an act- 
ing class. Here we got more into analysis 
of scenes and playing for truth. It was 
hard for me to understand that when an 
actress kissed me, this was different from 
being kissed’in high school. I didn't know 
whether I should feel attracted to an 
actress in a scene with me. I certainly 
did feel it and must have seemed very un- 
easy. I puzzled for some time over these 
feelings and haven't really resolved them 
yet; still some stage relationships with 
women seem more real than the ones in the 
world. Some of the ones in the world. I 
worked for that first year with some ac- 
tors who had “method backgrounds" but I 
really didn't know what to make of that. 

I liked to feel that I was merging some 
of my thoughts with those of the character 
but I wanted to do it to fee] myself 


what the character was feeling. I think 
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acting was a way for me to explore; atti- | 
tudes that I couldn't risk adopting in the 
real world. aN 
The next year I began work with the 
resident theatre professor; he had been on 
leave before. The most important thing for 
me in working with him was using the proc- 
ess of acting as both a craft of making 
and a way of solving, resolving questions. 
I still feel that playing a role in any 
situation is both in order to get some re- 
sult (a piece of writing or a performance) 
but more important to figure yourself out. 


TOM CROCHUNIS 
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Deer Black Ones. 


I overheard one of the faculty members at 
the Treman nightly soirée say, "I know 
they've never been this bad." I knew that 
he was referring to the bugs, not the stu- 
dents. From time to time a breeze blows 
and the population seems to change. Mos- 
quitoes, black flies, deer flies, horse 
flies, house flies. Different modes of 
attack continue to surprise me; I think I 
‘am fully repellent when the inevitable 
first itch begs a scratch. My person grows 
new welts which I don't notice until my 
comb must ascend a lump to get to the 
other side of my head. Yet I relish the 
chance to break out of that closed class- 
room to write in the Vermont afternoon. 
And seemed to have forgotten the constancy 
of my arms waving, hands clapping, some- 
times smashing a bug between them. They 
hardly deserve to be called insects. Even 
now I approach one in the hunt to kill. A 
deer fly. The brother of one who sucked 
my blood and met his fate on the early 
pages of Joseph Krutch this past lunch 
hour. I encounter the large knob he left 
on my elbow and bring my joy in pastoral- 
ism to a close, scratching. 


KAREN WESSEL 
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Wri ting -Histortes 
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prostitute. , 

In 8th grade I had a young man who em- 
phasized neatness, grammatical correctness 
(this was in then at our school) and ser- 
ious thought about literature. He was a 
little effeminate especially by his em- 
phasis on neatness. I sat in different 
seats at different times usually in the 
rear part of the room on the outer circle 
of a horseshoe arrangement. I got in some 
trouble for talking to a girl that I liked 
at the time. I never saw her outside of 
school. She was a quiet, silly kid. 

Sometime during the year, I had to de- 
cide on some novel to read and analyze 
using critical essays. You had to bring 
together thoughts by several critics and 
come up with an idea of your own. The lo- 
cal libraries had very little to offer in 
critical essays (the teacher hadn't check- 
ed before) and there were only a few books 
with enough essays on them for the paper. 
The Catcher in the Rye and Red Badge of 
Courage went immediately. The only one 
with three essays on it (the required num- 
ber) left was The Sound and the Fury. I 
didn’t know it at all but I nabbed the 
books and showed up for school to ask the 
teacher if I should do it. He said it 
would be pretty difficult but I thought 
I'd try. 

I began reading it and found it very 
hard to follow. The words were very sen- 
sory but I didn't understand what was hap- 
pening. Who was telling the story? I read 
on and tried to make sense of the story- 
teller. I got feelings of the characters 
but couldn't get the story clear. The 
emotions were clear. 

I was amazed at the different ways the 
essays approached it all. Some of the 
story made some sense after them. 

But I was struck by the emotions I felt 
while I read even though I wasn't sure why. 
And I was surprised, amazed that a book 
could be so puzzling and disturbing. It 
wasn't a story. I think I started reading 
more from then on. 


TOM CROCHUNIS 


000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
The Grammar Witch 


Out of the bubbling mud came the grammar 
witch. She cackled softly under her skunk- 
breath, and her eyeballs bulged with ex- 


_citement as she peered through the cat- 


Struck by the Emotions 


I remember not being very interested in 
reading up until 8th grade. I had a hor- 
rible year in 7th grade English and may 
recall it that way since 8th grade turned 
some things around. I remember 7th grade 
being a very formal year in English with 
a woman I could not tolerate. She made 
jokes about my personal appearance and I 
thought she had a over-made-up way of 
dressing. She looked like a disgusting 


tails. The students from Mrs. Rankovitch's 
9th grade English class were approaching. 
They were supposed to be writing field 
notes on what they observed at the swamp 
so that they could write a descriptive 
paragraph with specific modifiers. What 
the students didn't know was that Mrs. 
Rank and the grammar witch were best 
friends. They often met after school to 
split infinitives until they oozed pus, or 
on Saturday nights to dangle modifiers 
over hot coals until the blood dripped, 
hissing as it spattered on the fire. 
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One of the students decided that he had 
better things to do than stare at a swamp, 
so he cautiously slipped away from the 
group and hid among the cattails. He was 
not aware of the grammar witch as he lit 
a joint, thinking how clever he'd been to 
ditch class right under Mrs. Rank’s big 
nose. 

And then the witch had him--he was her 
direct object. She grabbed the horrified 
student with her slimy tentacles, covering 
his screaming mouth with her yellow claws. 

"Prepositional phrase," she growled. 
"Give me an example of a prepositional 
phrase." 

Shaking, the student gasped his muffled 
reply. "In agonized pain!" 

"Not bad, but can you think of an ap- 
positive to describe Mrs. Rankovitch?" 

"A nauseating old hag." 

"Hsssss," the witch spat. Her greasy 
hair smothering the student, she twisted 
her tentacles tighter around his neck. 
"That is grammatically correct, but you 


have not analyzed her character accurately. 


Try again." 

“A wonderful, kind teacher." 

"Better. Now use it in a sentence. And 
add an adjective clause." 

"Mrs. Rankovitch, a wonderful, kind 
teacher who would rather torture her 
mother than fail a student, forgave me for 
my derelict ways." 

"Good. Now get going. And warn the 
others.” 


ELLEN RENNARD 
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Letter Writing 


When I was a kid my mom made me write 
thank you letters whenever Grandma and 
Grandpa sent money for my birthday. I 
dreaded this because it was tedious and 
prevented me from playing dolls. 

As I got into Jr. High and then high 
school I wrote letters to friends where 
we'd once lived. But the most significant 
letters I've ever written are the ones I 
never sent. 

I began in high school writing letters 
beginning: "Dear God." I mean I sure 
didn't want anyone else to know my pao- 
sions of hate and love! I'd be angry at 
my friends and write those letters in a 
fury and immediately tear them into \" 
squares or smaller and let them flitter 
into the wastebasket, putting a larger 
paper on top. 

While in college I continued this col- 
lection and wrote to "Dear Friend." My 
friend was always willing to listen to 
what I had to say. These I saved until a 
few years ago. I kept them in a manila 
folder and would reread them periodically 
and smile at those situations that seemed 
so crucial. 


DEB DAMROW 
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Troublemaker 


“write 500 times, 'I will not throw snow- 
balls at the policeman. '" I got caught 
throwing snowballs at Hank, the crosswalk 
guard who was a lot nicer than Miss 
Knudsen, my teacher. It was just that 
there was nothing else to take aim at in 
that white-out of a snow storm. 

I was frightened. Would she tell my 
mom? Maybe I'd be taken to the Principal's 
office. Oh dear. What would my friends 
say? The only girl to get in trouble. And 
what about Anne, my best friend, who al- 
ways walked home with me? Would she wait 
for 500 sentences? I had never walked 
home alone. This was my first experience 
with group peer pressure; I had wanted to 
show the boys how tough I was. And it was 
the only time I'd been called a trouble- 
maker by anyone at school. First offense, 
and what did she use to punish me? 
Writing. 


KAREN WESSEL 
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Miss Farrell 


Miss Farrell was a budding old maid, ap- 
proaching sixty and tightlipped. Her fav- 
orite part of the day was our Ivory Soap 
inspection. You got an Ivory Soap bar 
your name on the chart if your 
fingernails were clean and you diaa't 
smell or look like breakfast. And she was 
going to teach us about condensation us- 
ing that pitcher full of lemonade right 
before lunch. Miss Farrell led up to her 
explanation with all the fanfare of a 
saleswoman, but my mind was on other 
things, the walk home for a good grilled 
cheese sandwich / tomato soup lunch and 
my boyfriend Jim Peterson sitting on the 
corner. I thought he might ask me CET 
was going to the movies Friday night dur- 
ing lunch recess. 

“Karen, where does the water on the 
outside of this lemonade pitcher come 
from?" 

Painfully wrenched from my daydreams, 
I panicked. Where did those sweaty drip- 
ping bubbles come from? I sure didn't 
know, and I knew that I couldn't say that. 

I was hot and I was scared. "They come 
from ins {de the pitcher." Silence. Not a 
snigger or cheer from anyone in the roon. 
Then Miss Farrell started to laugh the 
kind of laugh that opened her arms wide 
and said, "Come on, everyone! Jump in!" 
The whole class did, and I began to dem- 
onstrate my own condensation. I fled to 
the workroom, plunged my head into my 
dress bib and shrieked. 


KAREN WESSEL 
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Mrs. Hartzell 


I remember little about the 7th grade, but 
I do remember my English teacher, Mrs. 
Hartzell. She was very tall and slim, with 
a high-pitched musical voice--you know, 
where the words sound more like notes than 
words. She was energetic and humorous in a 
way that she didn't intend. By that I mean 
she moved her arms in an awkward, birdlike 
manner, her tall stature adding to the 
humor of her movements. When she tried to 
be funny, it usually didn't come off. She 
told us one time that her husband had 
called her on the phone and told her, THiS 
it's me." 

She answered him, "No! It is I." 

Nobody laughed, so you never knew 
whether they got it, but didn't think it 
was funny, or didn't get it at all, or 
didn't want to get it, or whatever. I got 
it. It wasn't what you'd call a thigh- 
slapper, but I did get it. 

I remember writing a story about a race 
that was influenced by a book I had just 
finished reading, Hans Brinker and the 
Silver Skates. She thought it was great. 
She read the story to the class. She spoke 
about how I'd captured the "feel" of the 
moment. 

I loved her the rest of the year. Some- 
times I'd feel her eyes on me--sort of a 
side-glance--as if to check my reaction to 
something. I was probably reading more in- 
to the situation than was really there, 
but it didn't matter. I thought she 
thought I was special. 


PHEMIE SCANTLIN 
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Inside 


March 1980. I am on the living room floor 
of our house on the island. A winter storm 
is raging outside. The wind has just got- 
ten up to 60 knots and heavy snow is fall- 
ing. The full moon is faintly visible as 

a dull glow. I have just returned from a 
dock on the harbor where I had to crawl 

on my gut to get to a boat and bail out 
the water and snow. The abnormally big 
tide has been swelling for several hours, 
pushed by the northwest wind, the winter 
wind, the bad wind, that rips across 
Pamlico Sound toward the Atlantic Ocean, 
and us. 

I stood for a moment outside and watch- 
ed the tide creep under the snow in our 
backyard, caving in drifts, and eventually 
wrapping the entire house in an icy slush. 

Inside, on the floor, stretched out, I 
have before me an oil lamp 
I am trying to write a chapter of a book 
about this island. It is a chapter about 


an old black woman-s#ke lives on the island, 


and who is part of the 
She lives in an old 


who grew up here, 
one black family here. 


and a legal pad. 
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house, formerly a United States Life Sav- 
ing Service boat house. She has no bath- 
room, and she uses very little electricity, 
prefering the familiarity of an oil lamp 
over the intrusion of electric lights. 

We have been without power for almost 
24 hours. I am lost in a description of 
the inside of the old woman's house. The 
words and phrases come easily. Before I 
move to investigate a loud crack outside 
I have written ten pages. 


ALTON BALLANCE 
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Tell Me Something 


"Don't try to be a writer," he says, "just 
tell me something. Tell me something a- 
bout learning to write, the history Of ita 

I don't know if I have a history. I do 
believe that I was not asked to express 
myself in writing until 12th grade. That's 
the year we learned how to write the 
essay--topic sentence, supporting data, 
conclusion. 

One essay type we did was to ask a 
question, then answer it. My question was 
"What is a test tube?" I don't remember 
the answer. But my teacher had it printed 
in the school paper. I was proud of that, 
but that's about all I remember writing 
in high school except for two term papers, 
on William Penn and the five-year plans in 
Russia. I wrote the latter on the last 
evening of Christmas vacation after a 
sledding party. It received two A's, one 
in history and one in English. 

College writing was similar only there 
was more of it. I learned how to write 
several kinds of essays and longer term 
papers, and I was expected to write 
analyses of literature. One was about 
color symbolism in Sons and Lovers. I got 
A's. But I graduated and didn't yet real- 
ize I didn't know how to write. 

I felt I loved to write, but I rarely 
did, and felt inadequate and frustrated 
when I tried to write without a professor 
telling me things I might write about. If 
I couldn't look it up in books and prove 
what I said, I didn't feel I should say 
it. So I'd have notebooks filled with 
writing I loved, but had copied from other 
writers so it would be handy to reread. 

I usually copied things with a message 
that I believed but couldn't say in my o 
words. When I tried to add my own lines t 
the pages, they sounded trite and forced. 
I'm sure they were. 

As an English teacher, I have always 
felt that teaching students to write was 
essential. I'm not sure I knew how to 
teach writing, but they had plenty of op- 
portunities to practice. They wrote from 
story starters, did character sketches of 
friends and neighbors, described land- 
scapes, and wrote autobiographies. They 
wrote about literature, did a great deal 


of better-than-I-expected poetry, and con 
structed short stories. Their work was 
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published in the school paper often and in I remember the little town that night, 

the literary magazíne and many wrote quaint like all those that line the outer 
. voluntarily for contests. I still didn't tip of the Cape to Provincetown, and the 

write. thrill I've never lost of exploring new 

Finally I heard of the North Plains places, liberated by anonymity. 

Writing Project, an offshoot of the Bay Sunday we walked the bayside, calm and 

Area Writing Project and took the first mesmerizing, this time falling behind the 

weekend seminar I could arrange. Within | group centered around the adult who made 


the first ten minutes of the first session, sweeping motions with his arm and looked 
I was writing. So was everyone else. And I like Jesus. We'd return an exaggerated 
could read it aloud or. nat as I chose. And wave and "Hiiiiii!" Each time he tried 
when I did risk it, I didn't feel threats. casually to look back at us. 


ened. That next week he put exclamation 

I still don't write the way I'd like points in the margins of a small brown 
to, but I feel it's possible. Funding notebook where I expelled in copious prose 
cuts have ended summer courses of the how inspired I had been, and expressed 


NPWP, so when I got the Bread Loaf catalog my new-found awareness. He wrote at the 
this spring, I just had to come. Writing end, "Mr. Thoreau would thank you." I 


has come to be for me so far, a rather wonder if he wished, then and throughout 
fruitless quest. Oh, I can still write the entire weekend, that we'd forgotten 
good term papers, and I've done a few to get our permission slips signed. 


small county newspaper articles, but I'm 


still not sure I know how to write. 
BETH FOLEY 
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Sneaker Prints 


Pulled Even 
In the seventh grade a small group of stu- The Shades Pulte 


dents embarked on an "awareness" weekend, 
as so dubbed by our English teacher, to My memories of learning how to read, 
Wellfleet, Massachusetts, on Cape Cod. We write and speak are nonexistent except 
were to take in the ocean and its power- for being unable to pronounce the s at 
ful landscape and then write about it the the beginning of a word. My family often 
following week in class. I talked my two had my favorite childhood meal, pisghetti. 
best friends into it. I forget my teach- . I clearly remember learning what I 
er's name but he had a full, thick beard, could get away with in the classroom, 
as only an English teacher could, and he when the boundaries were drawn. On the 
said he liked my writing. I loved him. first day of kindergarten everything was 
Saturday we walked the path along the in order, the rows of chairs were in a 
dunes where Thoreau walked. My foot slip- straight line, the window shades were 
ped a few times where the path edged the pulled even, humans and objects were in 
side of a cliff, and I watched the ava- place. 
lanching sand until it stopped, fascinated Our teacher announced from behind her 
always by what terrifies me, like the desk that we could have a drink of water. 
snakes through the glassed~in cases at the Row by vertical row we were to get up 
zoa. I later wrote that it was so windy from our. desks and walk single file to 
the beach. grass scratched its own circles the bubbler. It was a large, long room. 
in the sand, rooted, like the point of a The bubbler was in the back of the room, 
compass, drawing interlocking circles im- about 35 feet behind the back row. The 


mediately erased by the wind. Nature's people in the row next to me were taking 
version of the Etch-a-Sketch I used to a drink of water, I was in the middle of 
play with in the dentist's office. our row. After this blonde, skin-headed 
Afterwards, I wrote about things like boy took a drink he began to race back to 
the seagull we saw lying dead on the his chair at the front of the room. My 


smooth shingle of sand. I said its decay- right foot shot out as he approached and 
ing body didn't repulse me because there soon he was airborne. The boy's palms 
was something majestic about death at the slapped the tile when he broke the fall. 


seashore. I wonder how I feel now, and He wailed until he regained his breath 
what if it had been the young girl of and yelled, "He did it." The teacher could 
thirteen who washed up last week on the not believe that I would have deliberately 
sand I can see from my window at home. tripped my classmate who: I didn't even 


We walked until the peninsula narrowed know Nezifther could I. 
i its tip, slapping sneaker prints over : 

three-pronged sandpiper tracks, looking 

for shells, but the beach was as bare as GRAHAM CLARK 

a shaved leg. The pounding surf compelled 

us forward and we three girls ran ahead 00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
of the rest, laughing about how inspired 

we felt. 
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The Only Way 


A "Dennis the Menace" cowlick in your head 
of thick, blonde hair, you sit on the 
green tweed couch in the green room in the 
green house at 334 Date Avenue and are 
forced to learn to read. Somewhere in that 
Albion school, Scott’ /éarned how to manip- 
ulate the system and hid a great part of 
your learning capabilities. 

Sitting there you squint your eyes, set 
your jaw, bite your lip, and solidly posi- 
tion your head. You dare your two Anne 
Sullivans, Aunt Donna and me, to teach you 
how to read at nine years of age. 

A phonics method is tried. It fails. 
Screaming: "Read this word!" "Sound it 
out." Followed by "I cain't. I cain't." 
"Screaming continues: "Do it now before I 
count to ten!" A feeble effort. "Now the 
next word." 

"Darn you, why won't you read? Why 
can't you read?" One full hour of this; 
Donna and I have to take turns. 

Another reading session and the dis- 
covery of word families--run, fun; man, 
can. You found your clue to reading. Aunt 
Donna and I celebrate you. But quit being 
lazy! 

Another reading session on that green 
couch. "You'll read this book before you 
go swimming." Drudgery, agony. "Read this 
word. Now!" No response. Out comes the 
ruler. A swat on the hands. "Read." No 
response. "Read." "What is the word?" 
Swat. Tears. "Quit crying and read." A 
quick scream of the correct word. 

Isn't this cruel I say to myself? Is 
this child abuse? But how else will he do 
it? He won't. 

After ten books you'll get a prize! My 
mom said she'd send you one. And you plod 
through The Cat in the Hat, Fish Out of 
Water, The Cat in the Hat Comes Back, and 
other word family books. The prize isn't 
enough to make you desire to read, but 
that train on the wall in the living room 
is. One car for each book read. "I'm going 


to make it go all the way around the room!"'so 


And by the end of that summer you've read 
10 books and filled 56 inches of the room. 
Ya little bugger, you learned to read! 
You went swimming, Aunt Donna took a 
nap and I cried. 


DEB DAMROW 


000006000000000000000000000000000000000000 


School 


Over by the windows was a bookcase full of 
books for us to read in Mrs. Winston's 
sixth grade class. She said we could have 
extra credit if we read one of them. I 
selected The House of Seven Gables by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. The title made me 
think it might be a good mystery story. 

It wasn't. I soon discovered that the 
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words were very hard, and the sentences 
were very long, and I didn't understand 
very much of it. Fact is, I hated every 
word of it. The book made me mad. It be- 
came almost a living enemy that I fought 
with daily, and I determined not to give 
in. I read it; I was exhausted from the 
battle; and I wanted to throttle Nathaniel 
Hawthorne for trying to write a book when 
it was clear to me that he didn't know 
how. 

Later, when I was in college, my pro- 
fessor declared one day that we would 
study The Scarlet Letter by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. I flinched. I remembered that 
rascal from sixth grade, and I doubted he 
had improved much. I began The Scarlet 
Letter with my dukes up. Not far into the 
novel, I discovered to my surprise that 
ole Nat had, in fact, improved. I loved 
the book! I loved Nathaniel! I loved his 
brilliant insight into human nature, his 
symbolisn, and the marvelous way he 
structured his characters. 

I pondered over the change in Hawthorne | 
and concluded that he hadn't but I had. 
Now, when I prepare a reading list for my 
students, or select a novel for class 
study, Nathaniel taps me on the shoulder 
lightly and inquires, "Hath thee been 
careful to choose wisely for thy pupils, 
Goody Callison?" 





PEGGY CALLISON 
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But Not This 


--"Do we have to read again? We just read 
last week." 

--"I left my book in my friend's lock- 
er, and she is absent today. I don't know 
her combination." 

--"Why do we have to read this? How is 
it going to help me when I graduate?" 
--"J worked last night." 

--"{ didn't want to do the assignment 
I threw the book in the fire." 

--"My little brother is reading it and 
wouldn't let me have it.” 

By about 7th period, maybe sooner if 
I am grumpy or John Jenkins is particular- 
ly more of a "pain in the ass" than usual, 
I am ready to smack these buggers in the 
mouth and go screaming out of the room, 
away from this ignorance, mine as well as 
theirs. 

But, I usually try to be patient, even 
when the reason for reading doesn't come 
--especially if I didn't like it either. 
Sometimes I am not sure why I make them 
read. How can A Cross and a Switchblade 
(which I won't teach) compete with 18 
year old Patty (kept back earlier in her 
career), who had a tumble in the back 
seat of a Chevy and said "you'll have to 
get a bigger seat," as she squeezes her 
8 month pregnant stomach into her seat. 
She also once told me "I don't know how 
to do anything" when I had asked what she 
would like to do for a demonstration 
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speech. l D: 
Earlier in the year, when I had asked . 


who likes to read, three or four, if that, 


hesitant hands to up--a couple of 
"Brownie" calls resound. Others say they 
like to read, but not this. Usually, as I 
said, it's difficult to compete with 
"party hardy" and "sex, drugs, rock’n 
TOLLA 

Those who do like to read read genre 
books--romances, especially Danielle 
Steele, westerns, horrors, or science. 
fiction. I try. to have an Individual 
Reading/Writing Project. Once they have 
to analyze what they read, even if they 
like the book, the excitement or pleasure 
leave many of them. 

I admire Becky Bouchard, who despite 
the tsks and brownie calls, announced she 
loves to read and commented frequently on 
the novel we discussed, Bless the Beasts 
and the Children. Her excitement was so 
apparent. 

One kid said, "I read the assignment, 
but I don't remember anything." An honest 
conflict and pain for the kid--he wasn't 
just copping out. 

I have to do something to make them-- 
help them--feel the excitement I feel 


when I see Crane's The Blue Hotel question 


life, using setting, characters, theme; 
intertwining these to challenge how we 
deal with our lives; evoking pictures of 
us in the story. 


DENISE LEVESQUE 
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uncummingsingit 


“Turn to page 223 in your Reflections 


anthology. I still see some of you haven't 


covered your books as you were told. The 


Counselors still have the ‘Be all that you 


can be' bookcovers so pick them up today 
or suffer the consequences. Cover those 
books--now we'll cover Cummings. You were 
told to write out answers to the discus- 
sion questions. How many of you took the 
time to do that? Three? Look, we're get- 


ting close to mid-term and you are forcing 


me to fail most of you, but that's your 
choice. We will have a quiz tomorrow on 
the i terpretation I give you today and 
you might see the poem again on semester 
exams. The first question asks you to 
write out Cummings’ poem in a regular 
sentence. I will write it on the board: 
"Beautiful is the unmeaning of silence 
falling everywheres now.' Now class, why 
did he write it as he did? that was the 
second question you were supposed to an- 
swer. No, he did know better, that's not 
a thoughtful answer. Look, Cummings is an 
important poet, he made important contri- 


butions, and its important for you to know 


him; he'll..be.on the AP exam some of you 
might be lucky enough to take as seniors. 
Look at what it says at the back of the 
book and remember when he died, 1962. | 
That's important. It says in the para- 


graph about his life that he wrote: 
"fresh, astonishingly vigorous and un- 
forgettable’ poetry and that's why it's 
important to know him. Now back to the 
question, 'Why did he write the way he 
did?' The three that wrote answers like 
they were told to do will come forward 
and write those answers on the board. I 
better not see any of the same answers 
on your papers because you need to think 
for yourself. What do you mean you would 
fail this class if you handed in writing 
like this? What makes you sure you will 
pass anyway? With your attitude you will 
probably be doing this same page next 
year. Let's do the next question that be- 
gins right after "These questions may 
help you.' ‘How do your eyes move as you 
read the poem?' If you were paying 
attention, you should be able to remember 
what your eyes were doing. And Bill, if 
you could get your eyes away from Linda 
and on Cummings, we might get an answer. 
Next question: ‘What does that have to do 
with the subject?’ I know I have the an- 
swers in the teacher's manual but that 
doesn't mean I'm going to give it all 
away. You have to work at it. If you don't 
get it, read it over ‘til you do. That's 
the beauty of it, so few people will ever 
understand it. Look, we've got to get 
through this before the bell and I'll 
hold you from lunch until we do. Now, 
it's obvious that they want you to think 
about eye movement because the hidden 
message has to do with eyes, beautiful 
eyes, get it? Let's go on. Why is ‘fall- 
ing’ spaced as it 4s? No, Cummings wasn't 
tripping...he couldn't write ‘fresh, 
astonishingly vigorous and. unforgettable' 
poetry if he was a head like you, Scott. 
The next question: Who has it? ‘Why is 
everywhere spaced over four lines?' 
Look it's really hard: for me to stand up 
here and try to teach you anything with 
you talking to each other. I'm sure what 
you have to say to each other is not so 
important it can't wait. One last ques~ 
tion and this determines whether you know 
what you're talking about or not. "What 
is the double meaning of the last two 
lines?’ The last two lines are "here)s 
now’. O.K. Bill what is it?" 

“It's time to get out of here, now!" 


CHIP BISSELL 
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Spitting It Out 


I try to relate the literature students 
are reading to a movie, t.v. show, or 
popular media item which they might be 
familiar with. This usually helps. Or, 
sometimes I have found that telling 
stories based on my personal experiences 
--relating them to the literature--helps 
the students. This approach works occa- 
sionally when I have the courage to fol- 
low through. It is hard for me to do this 
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now, 
laugh at my experiences, think I'm not as 
scholarly as other members of my depart- 
ment. (I'm not as scholarly.) Yet, when I 
realize that I'm asking my students to 
take risks, to venture their opinions, and 
relate to the literature, and then I don't 
take risks, it. stops the flow of communi- 
cation. It is true; Donald Graves is right. 
You can't get if you don't give. This is 
scarey--it is much easier--much safer to 
pull out the criticism which someone else 
wrote, take my notes on it, and spoon it 
back to the kids. Great--so we never 
really taste the literature ourselves. 
Instead, we put it in our mouths and spit 
it out. It is as if our feelings are 
anesthetized. We are cotton-mouthed. 


CATHY CHALLENER 
O00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Honestly | Read Like This - | 


"I don't read much." I start to write, 
but I do. Read all the time. I read so 
much for other people that I don't have 
the energy left to read what I want or at 
least think I should read. How could I be 
an English teacher and not read? I read 
what the kids read and I read what they 
write, too--really read what they write. 
That takes a lot of energy--it's work, as 
I'm sure you know. When I get home from 
school, I don't want to think, let alone 
read. I do, sometimes, do both however. 
(Thank goodness, huh.) 

On a typical school evening, I come 
home to a cold house. I tear off the page 
of an old newspaper and maybe, right be- 
fore I wad it up to toss into the wood 
stove, my eye catches on some article. So 
I read it, then another, maybe another. 
(If it's really cold, though, I wad'em up 
real fast....) Until the next day, that 
may be all I read. And maybe that's not 
so bad. For me, it's not only the last 
thing I want to do but also the last thing 
I need to do. 

Springtimes, I plant a garden and ny 
teaching improves as my garden grows. I 
ride my horse (a young one) and the kind 
of honesty he requires of me grounds me 
in the classroom. There can be no acting-- 
no faking it--with him either. He respects 
me only as long as I remember what I know 
of him and yet requires--demands--that I 
deal with him in the newness of the 
present. In the wintertime, if nephew Troy 
and his father come out, we all hook the 
sleds to the back of the tractor and take 
off down snowy back roads, the dogs dar- 
ingly crisscrossing between tractor and 
sleds, I'll teach better the next week 
than I have maybe for months. But, oh, 
it's so easy to invest all of me at school 
and coming home, eat supper, watch TV, and 
bored but exhausted, fall asleep by 9:00 
p.m. There you have it: my wintertime rut. - 
I try...at 8:00 or so I sometimes take a 





because I feel vulnerable--they will book and head to bed 
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early to read. Fif- 
teen minutes later, I'm asleep. 


TERRY COX 
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Honestly ! Read Like This - il 


Do I remember that Bacon said reading 
maketh a full man? Maybe reading is the 
cause of my chronic indigestion. 

I read letters, memos, journals, three 
daily newspapers, a dozen magazines, lit- 
erature from the great tradition for my 
classes, young adult novels that publish- 
ers send, and the writing of friends who 
aspire to the best seller list or the lit- 
tle magazines. 

And I read mysteries. I especially like 
mysteries. Though I usually forget titles 
and authors, I know I like Dick Francis 
mysteries and MacDonald and Christie and 
Saunders, and some writer from the thir- 
ties who wrote good suspense scenes. 

I read Bradbury's poetic fiction and 
Donaldson's trilogies. I like the tril- 
ogies; they last: longer. 

I read student papers hot out of their 
hands while I'm standing in the halls, or 
in early mornings while I'm sitting at the 
breakfast table. 

I read at my desk and on the bus, in 
cars, while watching television, and when 
I'm trying to avoid a conversation. 

I usually stuff an extra book in my 
back pocket lest I finish the book I'm 
working on and have five minutes with 
nothing to read. 

I read the same way when I was a child. 
My mother thought I read too much. She 
said she didn't mind the reading, but she 
didn't like the belching. i 


MEL RIGGS 
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Thick 


My childhood was blessed with two grand- 
mothers, both of whom read to me on de- 
mand. My sister and I sat on the over- 
stuffed arms of my grandmother's over- 
stuffed chair, both leaning into and over 
our overstuffed grandma as she read us 
great stuff: "Tom and Jerry," "Three Lit- 
tle Pigs," "Bambi." I was told she had a 
very thick German accent and was pulled 
out of school. early before her fourth 
grade to herd cows. Her reading must have 
been terrible, but my sister and I hung 
on every word. She loved reading to us; 
somehow we could tell. 

And probably because of this, at a very 
early age, I knew that those funny scrib- 
bles on the page meant something, but I 
hadn't the faintest idea what they meant. 
There was such mystery there! I used to 
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pretend I could read. One time I was 
closely scrutinizing a comic book, running 
my eyes: over the lines from left to right, 
mouthing what I supposed were the words. 

A friend of my older sister was watching 
me. "Do you know how to read?" he said 
incredulously. I dgliberated a minute. 
"No," I confessed. But actually I knew 


“hows I just couldn't decode the print yet. 


JAN MEEKS 
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over and over again. 


PHEMIE SCANTLIN 
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Buckwheat 


"You mean you don't know who Rufus Lee 


is?" queried Margie K., a squat, red- 
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People 


‘haired woman who teaches math at my 


school. 

"No," I answered. "Should TY 

"Oh, you've got to meet Rufus Lee!" 

Well, Rufus ‘Lee and I did meet. He was 
a 14-year-old 7th grader who had "tested 
out" of an Educable Mentally Retarded 


` program and was put into a "regular" low- 


it Was Just Going to Happen 


My father was fifty years old when I was 
born. I was always bothered about his age. 
The kids at school (who didn't know me 
well) would see him when he'd come to pick 


_up my sister and I and would ask me if he 


was my grandfather. I always felt like he 


>- was going to die on me before I was ready 


to let him die. I never envisioned an 


accident or anything. It was just going to` 


happen and I knew I wouldn't be ready for 
it. My parents owned a delicatessen and 
my father would come home in the after- 
noons to take a nap while my mother mind- 
ed the store. He'd sleep for about two 
hours and most of the time I knew he was 
there because he snored so loudly. He al- 
ways slept in the same position--on his 
back, legs stretched out, feet propped 

up on the armrest of the sofa, and his 
hands folded on his chest. Like I said, 

he usually made a lot of noise, but every 
once in a while there would be silence. 

I mean, a long silence and then I would ~ 
run out of the bedroom to look at him. 

I'd very slowly, extremely slowly move 
toward him, cocking my ear, trying to hear 
him breathing, but if I didn't hear it 

I'd get even closer and then finally I'd 
be practically on top of him, but careful 
not to touch him because if he was alive 

I didn't want to wake him. Usually putting 
my two fingers close to his nostrils would 
satisfy me, but sometimes I would put my 
ear to his chest so I could check his 
heartbeat. Then I'd be ok for awhile. 

I was twenty-eight when my father died, 
and just like I knew it would be, I wasn't 
ready. My mother accepted it all right, 
and I'm pretty sure my father felt ready 
too, but that didn’t help me. I didn't 
want it to be over. I wanted something 
else to happen. I don't go to church any- 
more, but every so often I'll walk down 
to the shrine on St. George St. in the 
town where I live and light a candle to 
my father. It’s become a sort of ritual. 
As I'm lighting the candle I say, "Daddy, 
I ove you and miss you and think of you 
always." Sometimes I say the words more 


.than once. Sometimes I say them over and 


ability 7th grade English class. My class. 
It wasn't long before I discovered 
Rufus Lee couldn't read. I mean, he was- 
n't even sure of "sit." I assigned him a 
comrade, one Vernon P., a mildly hyper- 


‘active kid with a gentle heart. Rufus Lee 


would kind of tell Vernon what he wanted 
to write about, and Vernon would show him 
how to write the words. They got along 
fine. Rufus Lee called Vernon "Alfalfa," 
and Vernon called him "Buckwheat." 

Most of the time Rufus Lee wasn't in 
class. He always brought in an excuse 
slip. He had been out fishing with his 
mother. He had earned quite a reputation 
in the area as a fisherman. He'd been on 
fishing jaunts with several of the teach- 
ers, and the assistant principal had once 
bought him a rod and reel. 

It was during hall duty one day that 
I was having a conversation with some 
other faculty members about Rufus Lee. 
"Hasn't Rufus Lee danced for you yet?" 
asked Mrs. R. 

+ answered that he hadn't. Rufus Lee 
happened to be walking toward us. Mrs. R. 
called him over. "Rufus Lee, do a dance 
for Ms. Scantlin," whereupon he commenced 
to hopping up and down in a manner akin 
to a jig. Since Rufus Lee was already 
gnome-like in size (or so I thought) it 
was not difficult to envision him in 
league with an organ grinder, complete 
with little red had cocked to the side 
and an elastic under the chin. I felt 
terribly guilty about my image of him 
and appalled at the entire episode. 

Later that week I asked Rufus Lee's 
class to write on "Why I would (or would 
not) like to visit outer space," or 
another topic of their choice. They were 
to write for 10 minutes. 

As I relaxed over a cup of coffee that 
evening, I brought out the papers the 
kids had written that day. In most cases 
the boys were enthusiastic; the girls 
were scared. I came to Rufus Lee's paper. 
He had written: "I would like to visit 
the planet Earth. Today is my day to go." 


PHEMIE SCANTLIN 
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Partners 


He is an old man. He is a fisherman, and 
he lives on an island. He owns a 75-year- 
old boat which was built from salvaged 
wood of another boat belonging to Rex 
Beach, a New York author during the early 
1900's. He still goes fishing, and he 
taught me many things about fishing with 
nets and how to get around on the water. 
He has a brother who is like hm and to- 
gether they make one. We are partners and 
I don't talk about things that he doesn't 
understand. He was hurt when I left for 
the summer. We have fished together dur- 
ing the summer since I was ten. I said, 
I am a teacher and I have to do these 
things sometimes." 

He said, "Yeah, well." 

At the end of the summer I will returr, 
and he will be waiting. 


ALTON BALLANCE 
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Calling 


I stood on the side holding a beer and 
watching. All sorts of people passed in 
and out of the Barn. The caller directed 
the dancers to a right left grand circle 
of people who swirled by. I felt the floor 
sway and wondered if I'd had enough. I 
decided to search for a seat. 

Sitting felt better. I could actually 
talk to people, and heard my own feelings 
expressed in another. Every time it came 
down to anxiety over being far from home. 
I listened and spoke, then decided to make 
a phone call. 

The call went poorly. Sitting in the 
Barn, I couldn't understand the words-—the 
beer didn't improve my comprehension. I 
wanted to say so much, but I could only say 
"Why didn't you call the airline sooner?" 
I couldn't understand. I was, am, too far 
away to understand circumstances and 
pressures. I see only the results--I don't 
know what will happen next weekend. Maybe 
I'll be dancing or maybe 1'11 stand on the 
side, but I won't call. 

TOM BUTTON 
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Seventh 


Year 


In the process of revising 

(for the purpose of clarifying) 
her handbook on thinking, 

an English teacher, writing 

an average of one word a year 

for the past six years, beginning 
with observing, followed by 


defining, collecting, classifying, 
generalizing and evaluating, 


recently changed observing to focusing, 
completing her seventh year's work. 


CHARLOTTE ELDRED 
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I Will Not Laugh’: 


I was in P.E. and we were square dancing. 
My partner was absent. The teacher was 
trying to get us to be quiet. I raised my 
hand to tell her that my partner was ab- 
sent. How was I supposed to square dance 
without a partner? She wouldn*t call on 
~ me. My arm started to get heavy and my 
\ fingers were numb. I tried waving my hand 
t her. Nothing worked. Finally I blurted 
i out, loud enough I guess, since I was 
at one end of the gym and the teacher was 
at the other. 
"I don't have a partner. How am I sup- 
posed to do this?" 














She threw me out. The next thing I re- WARNING: The Homeopathic Doctor 
member I was sitting in Miss Bader's General of Bread Loaf has 
classroom. Now I was in big trouble. When - determined that reading.of this 
Miss Bader came in, I had to explain why issue of Y'EAST may be injurious 
I wasn't in P.E. The trouble was, Miss to your health. It contains 3.5 
Bader couldn't understand that I had good mgs. of explanation, 1.2 mgs. of 
reason for not being quiet, in spite of assertion, and .18 mgs. of argu- 
what the stupid P.E. teacher had said. ment, probably enough to decay 

Then everyone was back in class, and your pleasure centers. 
sudderly Miss Bader took me out in the 
hall, yelling at me, slapping my face. I 
don't remember why, just that it happened Number 4 Summer 1983 
soon after the P.E. incident. Another re- Bread Loaf School of English 
port card with a checkmark in the spot Middlebury College 
"Respect Rightful Authority." That meant Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
I didn't. 


Fourth grade wasn't much better. Mrs. 
Grimm was short and old. We were reading 
a story, and I was sharing a book with a, 
Karen ‘Burnside. Karen had fluffy white- finishing touch to a picture. And don't | 
blonde hair and she was really funny. She price them too low. People want to know | 
was whispering jokes to me while somebody you're proud of your work. 
else in class was reading out loud, and I And when we were ready to give up, 
got the giggles. Mrs. Grimm told me to be she'd tell us this story. 
quiet, but I couldn't stop. I had to. stay "Did I ever tell you about the time... 
after school and write on the board 100 Tom must have been in about 6th grade, 
times, "I will not laugh in class." I and he had come home for lunch. I had been 
missed my Girl Scout meeting, and after working on the crystal decanter for Step 
that I never went to Girl Scouts anymore. and it just wouldn't come out right. I'd 
I did go to a Cub Scout meeting once. I paint it and wipe it out and do it again 
stuffed all my hair under a baseball cap, until I was just sick of it. So I walked 
and my brother introduced me as "Allen." away and left it alone for a few days. 

Sometimes you have to do that. Anyway, 
Ellen Rennard Tom was eating lunch, and I looked across 
the room to that darn picture and I walked 
90900000000000000000000000000000000000000 over and saw what I needed to do--just 
tossed the dish towel across my shoulder: 





Art Teacher and started painting and it went so fast. 
A ] Pretty soon I had it, and as I stood back 
| Esther Stanley is a little bird of a to look at it, Tom came through, and I 
woman. Her telling voice is low and sure, said, "Tom, you're going to be late for 
but may burst at any moment into a chit- school. Get going now." And Tom said, "I 
tering laugh. Infectious, her voice an- already went back. It's 3:30 and school's 
gular, she has a story for every direc= out!" You know, I'd painted all afternoon 
tion she gives. and didn't realize it!" 


| 
During a class period, she'll stop of- And she laughed. 
ten at every easel for consultation, but 
she's not above calling across the room Sheryl Axness 
about something she's noticed, “Put some 
more alizarin crimson into that sky, but 000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
just a touch--it's such a strong color." 
"I like that tree, Hazel. Maybe put Wouldn't Have Fit In 
just a couple more branches on that side." ; 
“Here, let me show you. You don't have When I was in the eighth grade my family 
to paint every leaf separately. Just dab moved from Lincoln, Nebraska to St. 
on the color and shape just a few leaves. Francis, Kansas. I was delighted at the 


toward the front." move, because I enjoy meeting new people 
"Should we serve cookies at the art. and traveling. 

show again this ycar? I wonder if we can The first day of school I dressed my 

get a crowd if we have it on Mother's best and wore my olive green dress with 

Day?" i white flowers--a hand-me-down from cousin 


"Remember frames--they really add a Peggy, and a pair of dressy fish net hose. 








the day vegan wita the secretary intro- 
ducing me to Donna lov’ and she showed me 
around. She was nice enough, but I knew 
she was not who I would have chosen. I'd 
have chosen Debbie Cook or Barb Floyd be- 
cause they were popular. Later I admitted 
to myself that I wasn t a part of that 
crowd and wouldn't have fit in anyway. 

The day was fine until noon. I'd taken 
a peanut butter sandwich that day instead 
of going home and found that very few 
brought lunches. The norm was to buy 4 
hot lunch. Humiliation. 

Band was fun. From there we were dis- 
missed to Mrs. Walker's room for English. 
Since we were late, all of us had to go 
to the office. Everyone else thought it 
was pretty funny that all of us were 
there. Not me! I began to cry since I'd 
never been sent to the office as punish- 
ment. 

I not only cried there, but I sobbed 
through English class and part way 
through General Science. Finally after 70 
minutes I was in control of my tears and 
was at the point of deep breathing like 
hiccups. 

I was now composed and who should come 
to the door to see me but Mrs. Walker. 
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finally come to a head. Mama began to come 
to visit and stay with my parents more, 
so I saw her more. (That's funny I can't 
remember ever going to see her all by my- 
self.) She began to make cutting remarks 
to me which I tried to ignore. After all 
I grew up under the strict belief that 
you were to respect your elders, no matter 
what. So I did, or at least tried to. I 
guess it would be more appropriate to say 
that I acted respectfully. 
Once when I was visiting my 
things got especially sticky. Mama's 
usual remarks were about things I would 
do if I loved her or loved my mother the 
way I should. This time she flat out told 
me what kind of daughter she thought I 
was. She found fault with everything I 
said or did or didn't do. Part of the time 
I tried to ‘defend myself politely. It was 
quickly apparent that my attempts at self- 
defense only made the attacks more deadly. 
Finally I gave up and decided to go 
home. As I reached the quiet safety of my 
car, I cried. I looked back to see my 
mother sadly waving from her usual watch- 
ful position at the storm door, and I 
cried some more. Later my mother told me 
that after I left they had a big argument. 
That was especially unusual because peo- 
ple simply don't argue in my family. One 


parents, 


She apologized, and as I look back am sure person always gives in to avoid it. That's 


she wanted to be a friend. Teenage 
emotionalism--I cried some more. 


I never did like Mrs. Walker very much. 


Deborah Damrow 


000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 her children and her mother, 


1'11 Remember Mama 


The media constantly perpetuate the idea 
that grandmothers are sweet, little old 
blue-haired ladies who knit and bake for 
their grandchildren. They're always 
pleased to see them, and they rain love 
on them in torrents. 


Well, my grandmother rained torrents on 


me, but her brand of love was different. 
She was like other grandmothers because 
she had blue hair, cooked, and sewed, but 
that was it. Until I was in high school I 
can hardly ever remember having a store- 
bought dress. Because I was overweight 


and lived in a small town, girlish clothes 


were hard to find. So ny grandmother made 
them, for my mother. 

I don't recall when I first realized 
that my grandmother, whom we called Mama, 
wasn’t overly fond of me. I think it's 
something I always knew but never for- 
mulated clearly in thought or word. I re- 
member going with my mother to visit her 
or be fitted for new clothes, and I was 
never comfortable. I had to watch TV or 


do something if I was made to stay inside. 


We never talked. She didn't ask me ques~ feel better. At least it gave me some 
tions, so I didn't ask her any. Also she point of reference. 
wasn't the affectionate type. She, I think, Now I try to handle my feelings in- 


expected the obligatory kiss upon arrival 
or departure, but the. feeling wasn't 
there. The feeling that was always pres~ 
ent was disapproval. 

Not until a few years ago did things 


my mother had been doing all her life 
time she didn't. Mother told Mama 

she had had no right to talk to me 
that because I wasn't her child. 

she told her that she didn't want to 
choice between 
but she felt 
should know if she were ever 

that she would 


what 
This 
that 
like 
Also 
be forced into making a 


that she 
pushed to that point, 
choose her children. 

Things have never been the same since 
then. I received many words of advice 
from my older and wiser siblings. (My 
brothers and sister were so much older 
they were often more like parents.) But 
they didn't know: they hadn't lived for 
years with Mama's verbal abuse and nasty 
attitude. I tried to make them understand, 
but even though they claimed to, I really 
don't think they could. I also received 
mini-sermons on the "you'll just have to 
accept it. She is your grandmother" 
routine. They didn't help either. 

I tried with the aid of several dif- 
ferent people to objectively analyze the 
situation. The only feasible answer seem- 
ed to be that I was born too late. I came 
along later in ny mother's child-bearing 
years and at a bad time in her life. Be- 
fore I was a year old, she had a nervous 
breakdown. Somehow I thought maybe Mama 
connected me with Mother's problems and 
illness. Even my daddy, the most logical 
and rational member of the family, saw 
some validity in my idea. That made me 


ternally or externally with humor. I han- 
dle many situations with humor, but some 
how I can never quite pull off those re- 
marks successfully. It's because they're 
not at, all funny to me, and I only make 
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light of them to keep from crying. It has "Oh! You don't have Basil Roarke, do 
always been important to me to be liked you? He will drive you crazy! Let me tell 
for myself, but when your own. grandmother you...." The voice lowers into a whisper, 


doesn't like you, what canvyou do? ~. the informant violates my space by coming 
Mama is 86 now, and I know she can't. too close to my face, and I am obliged to 

live forever. She has moved in. with my::: listen to the account of Basil's past 

parents, so the encounters are more fre- mischief. 

quent but less electrical. Now I'm trying I always feel dirty after one of these 

to work out in my mind how I will handle stories--like someone who peers in windows 

her death. I've got so many different - at night. It always makes me mad at myself 


kinds of feelings tied up in her. I know and at the narc--never at the Basil 

I'll ery, but it won't be for the standard Roarkes. As a matter of fact, I guess I 
sorrow. It will be from seeing my mother feel sympathy for people who never get a 
hurt and from the relationship Mama and I chance to do better because the self- 
could have shared that we never did. And appointed CIA's are ever scouting ahead. 


then there’s the guilt. What will I do I don't know why it bothers me so much 
with the guilt? because I always allow my students to show 
. me their own personalities. The stories I 
Priscilla Dowron hear about them are like the jokes I hear: 


I can't remember a single one long enough 


000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 to repeat it. Maybe I hate myself for 
being.so polite and not saying, “Oh shut 


Covered Wagon up you ole busybody!" But I don't say that 
and I don't say, "Excuse me, but I must 
I woke up this morning thinking about go!" either. I'd really like to say, "You 


playing pioneers with Sarah and Gretchen shouldn't talk about students like you do. 
Hetzer. Our covered wagon was red, and the Do you know you can be held liable for 
trail west went around the block, starting your remarks. What if it were your child?" 
at the Hetzer's house on Shaurette Street. But I don't say it. 

I was always the wagon train leader since I've wondered if I'm too nice, or if 
I'd read all the Laura Ingalls Wilder I'm afraid to speak out. Lately I've 
books, and also because I was the bossiest.thought about it in another way. Maybe I 
We took turns pulling the wagon and stop- feel superior to these gossips. Maybe I 
ped to:camp along the way. . hate myself because I hate myself to feel 
+ The best was when we had to bury our superior. That could be it. I like to feel 
dead. Sarah and Gretchen were Catholic, so democratic, but I'm a damn snob about it. 
they knew some good prayers, songs, all 

that stuff. Sémetinne ela find à dead Peggy Callison 

bird and get a shoe box, and wad a bunch 
of Kleenex in there to make it cozy. When 
we dug the hole we saved the grass in lit- 
tle sod squares. Sarah was the priest, and 
she led the prayer while we lowered the 
shoe box; then we covered it up with dirt 
and put the grass back‘on top. Gretchen 
and I always cried. One time we got some the warm, slow-moving surface of the 
popsicle sticks and made a cross to mark Yakima River, slapping at it with oars, 
the grave. We got some dandelions and clo- belly flopping from the flat-bottomed mud 
ver and put them next to the cross in a scow no one could possibly tip over. We 
paper cup with water in it. We brought the jumped in, dived in, fell in and floated. 
black plastic rosary beads and some holy The river was safe as slop. I'm absolutely 
water for that one. Then we said goodbye certain I learned something that afternoon 
to our dear departed bird, got back in the I jumped in playing how-far-down-can-you- 
covered wagon, and headed up the Rockies, go. Down there, under the surface, inside 
which meant we turned the corner onto Plo- the warm dark, an icy hand grebbed my 

ver Street. The first house belonged to ankle from nowhere, a hand moving fifty 
some people whose kid had died from leu- miles an hour, a hand that knew all about 
kemia. They had a long, sloping driveway. crystal clear frozen truth and wouldn't 
When we went up the driveway we were cross- let go. I fought it for a century of 

ing the Continental Divide; on the way black fear, and when it let me go, I bob- 
down we were in California. The wagon went bed upward, my lungs shrieking panic for 
real fast on the way down, and sometimes air, half a mile down stream. I was 

we broke an axle, or maybe all the oxen separated from the boat and the others by 
died of starvation, so we went home. more than space. I whimpered toward shore, 
through the placid water, and I'm ab- 
solutely certain I was begging for sur- 
face knowledge. 


O000000000000000000000000009000000000000000 
I m Absolutely Certain 


I'm absolutely certain I learned something 
the summer of '42. We spent the summer on 


Ellen Rennard 
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: Harriet Swink 


He Will Drive You Crazy 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
It bugs me when other teachers at my school 
offer me information about certain students 


who are in my class this year. It starts 
out with: 
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Take The Challenge 


I was driving up the mountain on this dry 
and sultry evening. I was worn out from 
five hours labor at the Meredith Wing of 
the Middlebury College Library. My parch- 
ed lips seemed to quiver. The reaction 
was caused by my awareness of Chipman Inn 
around the next curve. The car seemed to 
veer to the left. Apparently, I was about 
to socialize. 

As I fought the steering wheel the 
date flashed through my mind. It's been 
exactly eleven months since my last ex- 
perience with alcohol. We savored a tan- 
talizing dinner on our tenth anniversary, 
this would be my last drink until cele- 
brating our twentieth, I proclaimed. I 
did not realize the change in lifestyle 
that decision would cause. 

In our society it is basically un- 
acceptable to be a non-drinker. For a 
long time I struggled with the questions 
of those who chose to indulge. "Did you 
have a problem?" "If you can't handle it 
that is a good decision." You can still 
be accepted if you are an alcoholic. One 
of my favorite comments originates from 
the tempters, "Well, why don't you at 
least have a beer? What harm can one beer 
do?" What I have grown to understand is 
that they need for me to have that beer. 
I should partake in the activity so that 
they may better justify their own actions. 
While I was made to feel uncomfortable, 
they squirmed even more. Those who heard 
my real rationale for choosing orange 
juice felt guilt. I have yet to hear a 
good reason to drink from a person who 
feels good about himself. They discover 
a new person in the bottle. 

As a teacher I take my position as 
role model to our youth very seriously. 
Too often we sit in the teachers" lounge 
on a blurry-eyed Monday and discuss those 
shameful student parties. How can we live 
with such hypocrisy and face our students? 

I swerved away from the crowded Chip- 
man lot knowing I would miss some jovial 
conversation. The drinking culture is 
what I really turned away from, however. 
If you don't think you are socially de- 
pendent upon your habit, I challenge you 
to take a vacation from alcohol. 


Jeff Tortomasi 
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Snake | 


We were enjoying our Rachel sandwiches 
when someone asked Diané’ how things were 
at Tamarack. She began: 

"Somebody said there was a snake under 
the porch at Tamarack. They said that the 
first person out in the morning usually 
got to see it. I'm not the first person 
out. I haven't seen it. For all I know 
there isn't a snake there at all. 

“Somebody said there was a bat loose in 
Tamarack the other night and that it went 
wild when the lights went on. I heard 
that some of the people went wild too-- 
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especially those who don't care for bats. 
But I didn't see anything. 

"Somebody said that there was a mouse 
at Tamarack. The other night, I was all 
stretched out, flat on my back with no 
pillows or anything, in front of the fire. 
I heard this little noise off to the side. 
I turned my head and looked straight into 
the beady little eyes of Mouse who was 
under the sofa. He didn't run. Soon, he 
looked left, then right as if he thought 
he could find better. entertainment and 
off he went." 

We laughed at Diane and off we went. 


Peggy Callison 
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Bread Loaf Interview: Jan Meeks 
"T'ye never found much beauty in a K-MART 
parking lot,” says Jan Meeks, a senior 
here at Bread Loaf. Although she is try- 
ing, she has had a difficult time adjust- 
ing to urban life in the Phoenix area. 
She feels a resentment that she has to 
lock her car, can't run at anytime of the 
day or night, and must carry her car keys 
through her knuckles as a means of pro- 
tection. There is a sense of terror in an 
environment where "people scare me” and 
where people sit ina pool and drink beer 
for recreation. “What do they do to im- 
prove their lives?" If that's it, she 
wants out. 

When Jan "gets out" she may return to 
Idaho where "home" is. In Idaho she can 
be away from the crowds. For six years 
she did get away from the crowds by being 
a summer forest ranger. For five days a 
week Jan backpacked up and down a moun- 
tain, cleaning trails, handing out sug- 
gestions and information to hikers and 
campers, and giving lectures on wilder- 
ness ethics. At night Jan would unpack 
a book and read. Only once did she become 
frightened. She and her dog Kelly (who 
by the way are the subject of a National 
Geographic article), were settled down 
for the night and Jan was reading. Kelly 
started barking right in the middle of 
the rape scene making her wonder if fic- 
tion was about to become a reality. 

Kelly stopped barking, the rape scene 
ended and that was that. She gave up that 
job because it was too much of a strain 
manipulating people twelve months out of 
the year. 

So now when she goes home, she goes to 
the family farm. When Jan is there she 
can be with the calves. "I know all of 
them." Her horse works with her on the 
range. She's in communion with nature. 
She went to Idaho before coming to Ver- 
mont and as soon as she got off the plane, 
her brother Jim was there with a shovel 
and a pair of irrigation boots for her. 

Taking her place in the family opera- 
tion, Jan saw to it that the gates (lit- 
tle doors) on the irrigation pipe were 


opened and not shut until the water had 


reached the end of the row. Once it had, 


she'd walk along the pipe closing those 
gates that were open and opening others. 
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When she left to head for the rural 
life at Bread Loaf, Jan got on the plane 
and during the flight said, "Oh, I forgot 
to tell Jim which rows were wet." 


Deborah Damrow 
O00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Bread Loaf Interview: Alton Ballance 


"What's that?" I asked. In front of me was 
a picture of a dark ugly fish. $ 

"A flounder." Alton said smiling at my 
ignorance. "Most people say it's the big- 
gest they've ever seen." 

Alton Ballance lives on Ocracoke, a 
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Writing-histortes 








In the Writing Program we look at these 
writing histories to find what to do in 
our classrooms. These are the stories of 
people favored for reading and writing. 
Was it school that made them literate? How 
do you think the histories of your st - 
dents who come from bookless families read 
or wrote when they were. younger? Or did 
they come from families like those Shirley 
Heath studied--who have a great oral tra- 


small island six miles from North Carolina.dition but none in writing? How does your 


He began fishing when he was six or seven. 
It seems like he has been fishing so long 
he doesn't remember exactly when he start- 
ed. 

"When I was young, I'd go with my 
friend draggin' a lantern around the har- 
bora 

I pictured a guy dragging a lantern. 
This is how to catch a fish? I thought 
"Huh?" Alton quickly set me straight. 


teaching touch or work out of your stu- 
dents' writing and reading histories? 








Comp Teacher 


I thought he was the ugliest teacher I had 
ever seen. He was tall and so skinny that 
he would have to stand twice to make a 


"Actually you walk in the shallow water shadow. He had too much hair for the size 


with a lantern on one hand a spear in the 
other. The flounder live on the bottom. 
They're sort of camouflaged, so it takes 


of his face and his hair was so curly that 
it looked as if it grew into his head 
close to where it grew out. He was young 


a good eye to distinguish their lines from and the moustache was there to make him 


a clump of grass or shells on the sand. 
When you see them you'll have to be real 
quick or they'll take off. 

"You can fish out of a boat too, a 16 
to 20 foot boat which has a lantern on a 
pole off the bow. In the middle of the 
boat there's a battery to power the lan- 


look older and more sophisticated. It re- 
minded me of a little boy with a gun and 
holster set that was too big and hung down 
past his knees. This was my composition 
teacher my freshman year of college. 

His voice was beautiful. It was never 
loud. It was never even excited. It was a 


tern. When I was about ten, my father took "clean" voice, and you could tell right 


me out about six miles to some shoals. 
After drinking some Coke and watching the 
sunset, we went fishing. My father pulled 
the boat along with a long spear that had 
three prongs on the end. We caught all 
kinds of fish that night--flounder, 
sheepsheads, and mullet. We got back just 


off that he respected you. His comments 
left you in charge with "If you wish," 
and "If you want," and "That works well 
for you, doesn't it?" 

When I got my papers back, his voice 
was there in his little notes. He never 
pished. He never criticized so that you 


before a big storm that hit the island the felt anything negative toward him or 


next day, a hurricane that changed the 
marsh a little, purged it. 

"I don't fish much along the coast any 
more ‘cause the fish are smaller there. 
There are boats and houses along the har- 
bor, so people head out to fish. Last 
month we went out about five miles to a 
shoal to go fishing. We were in a 16-foot 
boat and got caught in a storm. The winds 


toward the writing. Instead, you felt that 
you were working with him--not for him. 
For me, that was a. heady experience. I was 
used to corncrakes and crows. Everybody 
felt that he was genuinely interested in 
our work. We talked in the snack bar about 
how he made us feel competent and most of 
all, how he made us feel like we had some- 
thing to say that was.worth hearing. He'd 


got up to 70 miles per hour, so we rode it say: 


out in water about 30 feet deep." 

I thought, "How could a 16-foot boat 
ride out a storm like that?" 

"Really?" I asked Alton. 

"Uh-huh." 

"You have storms often?" 

"Yep." 


Tom Button 
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"I like that!" 

"Yes, that really works doesn't it?" 

"Go as far as you can with that idea. 
I'm willing if you are." 

or: . 
"I'm sorry you didn't, like this author, 
but your criticism is under. control. Good 
paper." 

"Can I help?" 

I remember thinking that this must be 





what it means to teach--to be a friend and 
stand close, but not too close. 

Later, when the "office" called me in 
to declare a major--a decision I had put 
off--I answered right off--English! 
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Before the quarter was over, I thought 
Jay was the best looking guy I had ever 
seen. I wondered, chough, why my ideas 
about his appearance had altered so. I 
thought about it a long time. I came to a 
lot of conclusions--that I was prejudiced 
against skinny fellows, that he was too 
young, that I was too old--but I finally 
decided that he was handsome because he 
committed himself to me and to the others. 
I think I even loved him: come to think 
of it, I believe I still do. 


Peggy Callison 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Carbons of Anything 


I wrote a few scripts on my family. The 
sound of the conversation fascinated me 
and I thought that somehow there was mean- 
ing in it. I heard the words as I remem- 
bered them. When I wrote I played the 
characters into the typewriter. There's 
something wonderful about that feeling of 
speaking in tongues into the machine. 
Like a witchdoctor. I would save the writ- 
ing of my script until the night before it 
was due and go out to the big room in our 
dorm suite. We had an 8 x 4 foot loft 
platform 10 feet up into our skylight 
with plants hung on the supports. I'd set 
up at about 11:00. Everyone else would 
either be out or finishing work or going 
to bed. I would work alone. I'd put just 
my desk light on and look through the 
notes taken that week. Scraps of typed 
and handwritten sheets with mimeographed 
gibberish on the backs. I had scavenged 
through the mailroom for extra paper dur- 
ing the week. I'd usually do carbons of 
everything. I'd load the typewriter and 
set it for a wide-open triple space and 
go. The characters had to come quickly or 
I'd think. My family seemed to talk to me 
in any situation. The dining room scenes 
at a Wednesday dinner. I never really knew 
what we'd talk about. The scripts never 
seemed to reach a conclusion, just an end- 
ing with people leaving to watch TV, do 
dishes, or pack left-overs. 

Once I introduced a visitor, In the 
script I brought my girlfriend home. I 
discovered that the scenes that sprang to 
life were more mysterious or suspicious. 
Uncertainty would grow about what Ann was 
doing outside of the room. Was she shower- 
ing? Was she sick? The scene made me feel . 
both excited and disturbed as I wrote it. 
It seemed so vivid but it also scared me, 
popping up fear that I didn't like to 
. feel. 

Some scenes would create my experience 
trying to cope with peers who were tough- 
er than me. They taunted me and wanted to 


fight. There was a time when I got initiat-a problem and start writing about it, 


ed by some older members of my baseball 
team. They were trying mostly to make all 
the new guys get used to their way of 
pushing, cutting up, fighting. They had a 
hell of a job getting me used to it. I 
couldn't feel anything but angry and hurt. 
I wanted to kill one of them or stab hin, 
put I didn't know what that would be like. 
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It was just fear that made me feel that 
way. I just took it; I tried to vanish 
when they were initiating me and held on 
to my tight imagination of waat I'd like 
to do. The script always came off as too 
removed. I created a sympathetic char- 
acter like myself or some one who fought 
back. I never wrote in the scared kid who 
couldn't do anything about it. 


fom Crochunis 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Pandora's Box 


When I was in the fifth grade I wrote a 
book. It was about my horse Stormy and my 
best ex-friend Andrea Larsen. I thought I | 
could manipulate the falling out we had 

and make things right on paper. 

When I was 12, I tried my hand at poe~ 
try. I became an aficionado of Ogden Nash. 

I loved the way he bent words to fit his 
rhymes. I used to write all kinds of 
odes--odes to sunflowers, odes to my 
horse, odes to my pet turkey, Ashley. 

When I was in high school, I wrote 
short stories and worked on the school 
paper. I was assigned to write the senior 
class biography. Oh, the fun I had subtly 
getting back at my archenemy, Connie Kay 
Prescott, carefully crafting borderline 
insults. I knew she'd know I was getting 
back at her somehow, but I also knew it 
would take her years to figure them out. 

When I went to college, all my writing 
stopped. I wrote only twice a semester: 
mid-term exams and finals. I don't know 
why I stopped. Intimidation, probably. 

And besides, what's the point of compet- 
ing with Theodore Roethke and John Barth? 

In my class biography, I did write ny- 
self up as a reporter for the New York 
Times. And I did become a stringer re- 
porter for awhile, writing feature 
articles for a weekly newspaper. Ah, the 
thrill of seeing my name in print, es- 
pecially on a check. I was teaching at 
the time, too, and I'd compose a bulletin 
board in class, pinning up my preliminary 
notes, my rough drafts, the edited drafts, 
the final copy, the actual article in the 
paper, and a xerox copy of the check. I | 
wanted to show them that writing could 
bring in money. I couldn't, and I still 
can't get across yet, that writing em- 
bellishes the soul. 

I've been writing a lot more in the 
past few years. I started journal writing 
with my students, and then I discovered 
that I really looked forward to that op- 
portunity to write. Now I write when I'm 
troubled about things to see if I can 
work thém out on paper. 

That's one thing I've found: If I have 















somehow I can write my way into a solu- 
tion, most times. I write when I'm deeply 
troubled about something. I have a specia 
book for that. It's my Pandora's Box: af- 
ter I've written it down and closed the 
cover, I never re-read it. If I did, it 

would be like releasing all the pesti- 

lence in my world that I've so carefully 
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-© captured and confined, and then I'd have 
to deal with it again. I keep it in there 
to control it. 


Jan Meeks 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Doomed to Read Dumb Stories 


I loved books. My favorite was Where the 
Wild Things Are. I would read it or have 
it read to me as often as I could. Max was 
my hero--a boy who conquers all the 
beasts. I liked the pictures of monsters 
and far away places. 

When I went to school they placed me in 
a reading group. I had been sick so I 
didn't know as many words--Run Dick, run. 
See Dick run. I went home and told ny 
mother I was in the reading group for 
dumbies. "Who told you that?" Mom said. 
"The other kids," I replied. 

The first books I really liked were by 
Laura Ingalls Wilder. I wanted to live in 
a cabin with big woods all around me. I 
wanted to see panthers and bears. I wanted 

— to find honey and meet a girl like the 
character Laura. She was soft and nice to 
talk to, not like my friend Joan, the tom- 
boy. Joan was too smart. She talked about 
catechism too much. 

I found friends in the books. I went 
places with all sorts of interesting peo- 
ple. Rascal and The Yearling were okay, 
but I wanted to be Johnny Tremain. I knew 
it would hurt to be a cripple, but it 
might be worth it. Fortunately, I read 
other books where you didn't have to be a 
cripple to succeed. Often I daydreamed 
about books. Most of my teachers were up- 
set by cloud-watching. Some of them 
thought I was not a good reader. I cared, 
but until the tests arrived, I was doomed 
to read dumb stories in school. Then some- 
body asked me to write a story. 

Most of my papers came back with F's 
for penmanship. It was decided that I 
wasn't trying hard enough. So after school 
we assembled, The Three Musketeers-—John 
Sellers, Jeff Graham, and Tom Button. We 
were to write out Palmer circles for hours 
on end. Margaret Freeman's papers were the 
example, so we hated her, especially since 
she'd become a snot about it. "I can't 
read your writing" always meant a lower 
grade and a stern warning to be more care- 
ful. The day we chased Margaret we achiev- 
ed a sort of victory. She refused to help 
us. Boy, was I relieved. 

In reading, we never convinced anyone 

‘of our ability. We were to be forever 

- tracked into Dick and Jane and told we 

` couldn't take honors English and AP Eng- 
lish after that. I don't know why but I 
liked reading so much it didn't matter. 





Tom Button 
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Those Little Red Marks 


My Medieval and Tudor Drama professor 
Daniel McGinnty stood before me. His al- 
ways flushed and smiling face did not look 
directly into mine. He held in his hand 
my 8 page paper on Gorboduc. "I couldn't 
believe an’ English student could misspell 
"their' so many times." Embarrassment or 
devastation could not cover my emotions as 
I looked at those lovingly typewritten 
sheets with all the red marks on them. 
Each red mark indicated a spelling or 
grammatical error. 

He had given me a good grade but that 
didn't matter. I knew my future as.a 
graduate student in English depended on 
my ability to spell and punctuate properly. 
I was 26 years old! I should have learned 
this stuff in high school! 

Every mechanical error was a body. blow 
to my ego. Giving a paper to someone else 
was like offering my first-born child for 
human sacrifice. A single mistake ruined 
my day. Several of them gave me thoughts 
of suicide. i 

I remember writing a paper for a class 
called "Great 14th Century Poets" on some 
obscure Middle English lyric. I struggled 
with the paper all quarter in a conference 
writing course that I was taking at the 
same time. The result pleased me before I 
handed it in. My grade was a D-. It's a 
memory I try to block from my mind. I 
hadn't properly documented my sources. 
When would I ever learn all the things I 
needed to know to prove myself as the 
well-read man of letters I wanted to be? 

Where did this catastrophic view of 
writing come from? I look back further. 

I am writing an "In Class Essay" for my 
llth grade English teacher, Mrs. Engler. 
What do I write about! I scribble out 
something and hand in. I get it back with 
these words: "I wish I could have read 
what you wrote. 'C-"" I am relieved. 
Earlier, when I had taken the time to 
write something carefully, I had gotten a 
lower grade than Dave Molter. He'd always 
thought I was the brain. He laughed. This 
way I have no red marks on my paper. I 
can't remember any further back. 

Moving forward I find SUCCESS! I dis- 
cover that by starting early enough and 
writing and rewriting everything I achieve 
an acceptable paper. In "Advanced Compo- 
sition" I get an A! Not even an A- but an 
A. I'm still sensitive about those little 
red marks on my paper, but now I'm success- 
ful and sensitive. 


Donald Brasted 
OOCODDNDCNODNOOOGNCODNDDONDNGONDOCOO0NCO00000000G 
Grit 
When I was about eleven or twelve years 
old, I had my first piece published, an 


article in the Grit, a nationally circu- 
lated weekly. That should have made me 


-happy, but it didn't because I wrote the 


piece out of calculation. 
Fat and shy with greasy hair, I wasn't 
a popular child. I wanted a boyfriend 
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desperately. I felt I couldn't even ex- 
press any admiration of a local boy be~ 
cause it would prompt derision of me, and 
him. Besides the boys who weren't "taken" 
were boys like David Youellis who smelled 
sour and who constantly disgraced himself 
by wearing holes in his writing papers be- 
cause he used a wet finger as an eraser. 

I needed a boyfriend none of the - 
others knew. And I was quite willing to 
love from afar. So I wrote an article for 
the Grit's young people's page where I 
knew it would be printed along with my 
name and address and an invitation for 
boys and girls to respond. I carefully 
selected a topic with boy appeal. I wrote 
about finding fossils. I wrote about the 
black, glistening ferns and parts of trees 
I found in the slag heaps when I went with 
my dad to pick out pieces of free coal. I 
wrote about the perfect whole shell of a 
great snail now a rock in itself I'd found 
on the bottom of the lake at Pine Grove. 
At least the subject matter was honest. I 
conscientiously modeled the sentences and 
paragraph structures after those in 
articles previously published. 

As I'd expected, the Grit chose to 
print my article. I felt pleased enough 
to cut it out and keep it, but it was of 
secondary importance. I waited for the 
letters from boys. 

I received only two and they didn't 
arrive until weeks later. One was a note 
saying, "I like fossils too," written by 
a boy child; the other was a page-long 
letter in pencil from someone called 
"Normie" who had rubbed holes in the paper 
with a wet finger. He even had the nerve 
to ask for my picture. 

In disappointment and embarrassment i 
threw away the letters and article. I 
didn't write back to Normie or use his 
name in any pretence about a boyfriend. 
I'd already been too dishonest. 


Pat Reed 
O000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Shy Yearnings 


When I was twelve years old, I stood six 
inches taller than anyone in the world, 
and had a pimple on the end of my nose. I 
stopped writing stories. I stopped writing 
poems. My diary had a lock, and I wrote in 
it with acid from my soul. 

"I hate my mother." \ 

"Grandma Fisk is hoity-toity." 

"T£ Mother says What would Mrs. Fox 
think one more time I'll throw up. I hate 
it when she says that.” i 

“Mother's always saying what-will-the- 
neighbors-say? I don't care what they say. 
I told Mother that yesterday and she got 
twice as mad at me. I don't see why it's 
okay for Daddy not to care about the 
neighbors only I'm supposed to." 

"My sister Anna is a big piano hog." 

"I have two names for my mother: BIG 
CHIEF RAIN IN FACE and BIG CHIEF KILLJOY." 

Sandwiched in between this hate were 
shy yearnings for love: 

ug wish Bobby Record liked me." 
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"If my feet weren't bigger than his, 


I'll bet Bobby would ask me to dance." 


And in this diary I wrote my painful 
efforts to understand living from the 
written word. In the eighth grade I read 
The Yearling seven times. In my diary is 
this observation: 

“Penny Baxter told Jody that everybody 
is lonely. He said Jody would just have to 
live with that. That's hard. It isn't like 
in Nancy Drew. It makes me cry. It's like 
a spot of blood on your white linen dress. 
It's never going to come out.” 

Books could shake me or anger me. The 
Secret Garden held out promises of satis- 
faction toward a shy lonely little girl 
and then switched focus to the development 
of a rich spoiled brat of a boy. Jo March 
in Little Women forsook her writing and 
married to raise children--and all of them 
boys. I read Eleanor Roosevelt and Mar- 
garet Mead, but they were ugly, and no- 
body would ever ask them to the prom. 

I wanted two things from written words: 
that what I read would be true for me, 
and that what I wrote would be true for 
others to read. I rarely found those writ- 
ten words, and I couldn't write them my- 
self. Writing was even harder than speak- 
ing. 


kkk 


In my high-school years, the idea of 
audience was plague to my soul. I was 
Liding written expressions of hate or love 
in my diary, playing the buffoon for class- 
mates by reading my satire aloud, and 
writing scholarly papers for literature 
class. I believed for years that this 
meant I didn't know who I was. I couldn't 
make the connection between changing verbal 
communication to meet the needs of the 
present and changing my writing. In "real" 
life this meant hypocrisy. 

When I was very small I knew my mother 
used a different vocabulary while griping 
over the back fence with a neighbor than 
the language she used nodding over teacups 
at The Christian Women's Temperance Union. 
I also knew better than to ask my Victorian 
grandmother what the word "fuck" meant--it 
mustn't be for polite society with its 
bathroom associations. 

I still suffer from this idea of 
audience when I'm holding a pen. I know I 
am writing lists to organize my days. And 
I know I am not going to turn to the man 
next to me on the bus and announce bright- 
ly that when I get home I'm going to wash 
out my underpants. I know there is a dif- 
ference. Yet the choice of words, my tone, 
and the consideration of audience is in- 
hibiting, just as suiting my roles, my 
behavior, to time and place during my 
childhood and adolescence was painful. I 
resented it--felt that the needs and wishes 
of others had no right to impose themselve 
on my own personality. 

The entire world was confusing. How 
could I be in love with Mr. Stende, my 
English teacher, and crank out reams of 
articles and stories for him, and then go 
to study hall and agonize over one- 
syllable notes to my boyfriend, a 
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basketball star, who had trouble reading 
his name? Cheer leaders always know who 
they are. Writers never know who they 
are. The have to change and change and 
change, and every time I write, a little 
needle pckes my gut and says: "Your're 
being dishonest. You're not telling the 
truth." 





Harriet Swink 


CONDCOHDODONCNDCOCN ODDO CONN CNGO0GOC000000000 
Letters 
Li€lters 

(or in this case, from) 
the Editor 
wt Le oe, L J 


To the Editor: 

Over the last 35 years, teachers at 
all levels, from grade school to high 
school to graduate school, have asked me 
why when asked to write literary papers, 
students produce such strained, consti- 
pated, arthritic, and voiceless prose. 

The answer to that question may depend 
on understanding what we are requiring 
students to do when we assign a critical 
paper. Are we asking for a response, a 
critique, a review, or an exegesis? 

A response-~a form being increasingly 
written around the world in high-school 
and grade-school classes--is a candid re- 
port of thoughts and feelings at the 
moment of reading. It requires nothing 
beyond the student's present knowledge 
and experience, which we sometimes for- 
get is considerable in any human being. 

A critique is an evaluation that re- 
quires a knowledge of other works in the 
canon of that genre. How does this work 
compare with others of its kind? And 
with other literary or dramatic works of 
any kind? 

A review of a book or a performance is 
also an evaluation. It requires a know- 
ledge of past performers in the art as 
well as of past works in the genre. It 
appears first in periodicals and is 
necessarily shorter and less thorough 
than a critique. i 

An exegesis is a close analytical 
reading. To have the ring or stamp of 
authority, it requires not only know- 
ledge of the genre, but of psychology, 
philosophy, history, etc.--the whole 
range of commentary on civilization. 

A number of investigators today b-- 
lieve that reading is an act different 
from traditionally supposed. For example, 
Don Graves of the University of New 
Hampshire, a Bread Loaf consultant, and 
Ken Goodman, former president of. the 
International Reading Association have 
carried out research which suggests that 
in the act of reading, persons compose 
meaning by drawing upon both the text be- 
fore them and their own knowledge and 
experience. In literature classes we sel- 
dom make writing assignments which reveal 
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that fact or supposition. Interesting, 
though, that teachers asking for re- 


-- sponses to literature these days often 


receive live, succinct, pointed prose 
that's uttered in a genuine voice. 

One simple explanation for the arti- 
ficial voices of many literary papers is 
that the writers are uncomfortable with 
their position. High-school students .and 
college freshmen are seldom equipped to 
write deeply knowledgeable critiques, re- 
views, or exegeses, and yet many of us 
judge their work as if they are. There's 
something about picking up one's pen or 
sitting down to one's typewriter to make 
critical statements about literature 
that dulls and inflates the voices of 
many of us, including some who are pro- 
fessional critics. I feel this dread hand 
upon me even now as I write this dis- 
cussion of literary papers. I look back 
and see that I"ve used the impersonal 
one, which I tell students is usually an 
abomination. My phrase “seldom equipped 
to write deeply knowledgeable" is text- 
bookese. 

We must work ourselves and our stu~ 
dents out of such bogs. Y'EAST is open 
to suggestions and reports of attempts 
to do so. 

In the meantime, here are some 
responses to an assigned reading of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin in a Bread Loaf class this 
Summer. The differences in these reactions 
suggest that in assigning literary papers 
we English teachers may have little idea 
of what is boiling under the surface of 
those polite, constrained, academic sen- 
tences with which our students often dis- 
appoint us. 


Ken Macrorie 


00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
1 


Uncle Tom's Cabin is a script for a 
movie/TV production. Basic appeal to 
emotions universally felt, especially by 
women. Straightforward narrative. Lan- 
guage poses no difficulty. Mystery, sus- 
pense, humor; messages and morals spelled 
out, little left to the imagination-~i.e., 
"in the head and face every organ and 
lineament expressive of brutal and un- 
hesitating violence was in a state of the 
highest possible development." (p. 64) 

A story-teller's tone, folksy. Bad guys: 
good guys. Easy fast reading, sustains 
interest. Provokes little reflection-- 
probably because I've heard it before-- 
the horrors of injustice, human cruelty, 
mindlessness, easy self-interest, un- 
examined ways and values, prejudices, etc. 


O0000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
2 


With my wife and daugi ter and 30-day-old 
son 2200 miles away by the miracle of 
lighter than air transport, how can I 
objectively. examine, free of the human 
experience dramatized by them, the words 
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found in Uncle Tom's Cabin. I ‘too have 
moments of nightmare when I am struck by 


eae yn ew or RE aay TS ae eerie 
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Consider today's best seller lists. Will 
Stephen King's Cujo be read as "great" 


the horror that would come of never seeing literature one hundred years from now, 


them again. Whether Eliza ever really 


lived or not, the frantic every nerve taut 


and simmering does. At dinner last week I 
heard of a father drowning himself while 
failing to rescue his son. Somehow, re- 
gardless of color or history, Stowe has 
gotten under the human skin. I cannot now 


‘just because it was on a best seller list? 


000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
4 


I have difficulty engaging the voice of 


write about this piece apart from feelings. the author when I have many things on my 


How can I pretend that I don't feel love 
for my wife and two small children? Tears 
come to my eyes and I get mad as hell to 
think of the way some can still sit apart 
from the human consequences of their 
economic or social life style. I have to 
force myself to put it down. If I can 
describe what that is, or somehow learn 
from others how to measure it, my experi- 
ment in 9th grade American History in 
reading and writing will be a success. I 


mind. I imagine a student in high school 
thinking about the big game tomorrow or 
who to ask to the dance or the fight they 
had with mother are voices of dialogue 
they need to get out first in writing to 
clear the channel to focus on the author's 
voice. i 

Also, it occured to me when trying 
again to hear Harriet Beecher Stowe's 
voice, I was responding with voices of 
other authors. When the dialogue and dia- 


can taste it!! The key question: what kind lect were not authentic or as convincing 
of ‘literature’ will make my students feel as Mark Twain's, I would stop believing 


in the way Cabin makes me feel? 


000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


3 


It is difficult to be objective about a 


or receiving Stowe and throw down the book 
in disgust. If I hadn't read Twain or 
listened to dialects myself, perhaps this 
wouldn't bother me. Therefore my own ex- 
perience, read and lived, has placed 
limitations on my enjoyment of Stowe. The 
only part of the book so far that I 


book that I've read before and didn't like. haven't fought, is the introduction by 


Instead, I'll be honest and explain why I 
didn't like the book. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin may have been the 


"311 time best seller of American fiction, 


Russel Nye. That I found interesting. 
I also have a lot of flashbacks about 
the book. The first week I met Ed Ayers 


"at Hampden-Sydney, we struck up a friend- 


but it grates upon my sensibilities. First ship in which heated debate was character- 


of all, I don't enjoy being addressed as 
"Dear Reader." More important, I don't 
like the moralizing tone of the book or 
its overly dramatic characters. Although 
Mrs. Stowe seems to be honestly sympathe~ 


istic. He had never met a Yankee and en- 
joyed getting into the Civil War. He since 
has become a Civil War scholar and would 
shudder to hear me use the term, Civil 
War instead of War Between the States. He 


tic with the blacks and their slavery, she also would show disgust for the reading 


injects her own views into the novel in 
too heavy-handed a manner. I feel as if I 
am reading another version of Gone With 
the Wind. "Where will I go?" "What should 
I do." Frankly, I don't give a damn. - 
Stowe wants us to empathize with her 
characters, but she has made them into 
caricatures. Uncle Tom is too loyal, too 
self-effacing. Mrs. Shelby is too self- 
righteous. Mr. Haley is too insensitive. 
As I read, I feel like shaking the char- 
acters to make them come alive as Real 
People, instead of stereotypes. Stowe's 
book gives us the impression of a story 
being written by someone in a cork-lined 
room. However, unlike Marcel Proust, 
Stowe didn't take the time to venture be- 
yond her environment long enough to write 
the novel from a realistic perspective. 
The novel's introduction explains that 
Uncle Tom's Cabin was based on Stowe's 
stored-up impressions of one trip to 
Kentucky made twenty years before she 
wrote the book and on her Cincinnati 
years; it reads that way Harriet Beecher 
Stowe is merely a well-meaning Connect- 
icut Yankee trying to recreate something 
she didn't know enough about. If this 
book was a best seller, than a lot of 
people were suffering from poor literary 
taste. Best selling literature isn't 
necessarily "great" literature anyway. 


of Uncle Tom's Cabin, the book he also 
blamed for cause of and continuation of 
distortions of the truth, or a truth. 
With that discussion I also experience 
flashbacks of hunting in the woods near 
his house, sitting around the pot bellied 
stove in his kitchen studying enough 
chemistry to miss passing the semester by 


one point and not graduating with my class, 


eating the home grown and cured lal, 
biscuits and butter, and the odors of that 
kitchen twenty years ago. I remember his 
father saying the Bible was the only book 
he had ever read, his brother that he 
would never read a book, and Ed soaking 
up and spinning out facts of history and 
interpretations as if his life depended 
on it, and it did. And those are good 
memories and if I didn't know better, I 
would say having something to remember, 


= worth remembering, is better than having 


the answers. Who knows? 

Another series of voices that inter- 
rupt Stowe's are the black writers I read 
ten years ago in preparation for teaching 
a black lit course. Wendy, a senior, 
recommended most of the ones I read that 
year. Soul on Ice by Cleaver was partic- 
ularly important as Wendy wrote to me her 
next year from Sarah Lawrence that it was 
good to have a teacher to recommend books 
to and that was the first. She also 
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introduced me to Anais Nin, Robert - 
Creely, Virginia Woolf (though I still 
didn't get far there), and Wendy's poe- 
try got me started on my own. I've heard 
she has since written two novels but its 
been ten years since I've heard about 
her. 

I also think of Rick,the most bigoted 
student in the class, delivering furniture 
to Ralph Ellison and saying, “Are you the 
person my English teacher talks about as 
the greatest American writer?" I would 
have a hard time saying that about Stowe, 
or John Jakes, and no student of mine 
ever recommended her to me. Not all the 
ones they recommend do I get excited 
about. Stephen King and the author of 
the leper series (name and title left no 
lasting impression either) don't excite 


me. Maybe if they were to bring some of ~ NOTE: 
those books in and read excerpts to me I 
could shate their enthusiasm. . Jei In this issue of 
This weekend, I will try reading some | 3 
of Stowe to my children, the sleep will i Y'EAST, as in 
be good for me too. I will try to believe ` 
her a little longer; I just wish she had all issues, 
been there to make the dialect real; I 
wish Eliza wasn't such a good Christian-- some names 
I feel the psychologist in Black Rage 
telling her that she might think she is — have been 
protecting the males from whipping and 
hanging, but she is also helping to de- changed to 
nude them. 
All in all, I hate reading this book protect 
--and I long ago gave up reading books 
I hated; maybe I'm not tough enough on against injury. 


myself or them but I don't feel guilty 
about it. When I've cleared all the other 
voices and gotten through the first 50 
pages (magical number for testing out a 
book) I might have to put it aside and 
find something I can "compose with," I 
can't do a duet with some one I can't 
stand to listen to. Or as Bryce Timber- 
lake said to me a few months ago, "I 
can't stand the book you chose for this 
class to read, mainly because I got 
started on the Donalson series and can't 
wait to finish." Or Mark Barbour, who 
got hooked on Herbert's science fiction, 
whose assignment became, to convince me, 
a non-reader in fantasy or science 
fiction, of what I am missing. 

Or as one student said to me after 
reading Lord of the Flies, "If this is 


such a great book, I won't ask you to i 
recommend any more to me." (continued on next page): 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR will be a regular 
feature of Y'EAST in the future if 
contributors send in nicey-nicey letters 
that please the editor. And short. No 
letters as long as the one the editor 
wrote. And no Crumby obscenities. 
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Staphen Andrew: A Poem of Natural Childbirth 
1 4 
With aching muscles Before 
we walk the halls we 
of an echo-empty know 
country hospital it, 
trying to hurry the cleansing breaths have to 
a new life come much, much more often. 
into our Contraction begins, relax, relax, relax, 
crowded, chaotic Contraction 
routine. ends. Take a 


cleansing breath. Contraction 
begins, relax, relax, relax, relax, relax, 


2 Contraction ends. Contraction begins. Take a breath relax 
relax, relax, relax, relax, relax, relax. How many 
When centimeters was it the last time the nurse checked? relax 
will < relax, relax, relax, you're doing fine, 
the you've .tnost got it made, 
contractions . , just a little bit longer, 
ever relax, relax, relax. 
get Take a quick cleansing breath while you can, 
closer we better call the nurse 
together? to measure again, 
Here contraction begins relax, relax, relax. 
comes 
one 
now, 5 
I 
think. In the scrubdown roon, 
But Doctor Ranes and I have very 
fifteen minutes little time to make small talk 
apart, Before: 
and yes, 
so here, 
weak. comes, 
as 
head, 
3 of, 
hair, 
Later, Now, 
when they come push, 
every five yes, 
minutes, a boy, 
we have an 
less time to Apgar ten! g 
think about We'll call him Stephen. 
what it 
will mean 
to have Mark Ash 
a new 
life to 
share 
between 
the three i | 
of us i 


awhile. 
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Hank 


He's been at Williston longer than I've 
been alive. Mister Teller, the kids call 
him. "You really work for him," the kids 
say. "He won't let you get away with 
nothing. He's really tough. I worked the 
hardest I ever worked on that paper and 
all he gave it was a B-." 

The first thing you notice is his eyes 
~~black and piercing under the bushy eye- 
brows. His gaze is so direct you flinch. 
You rethink your idle words. Do I really. 
mean that, you think, or am I just making 
conversation? He's more than the history 
teacher and activities coordinator at 
school. 

He is the man who takes the kids on 
extravagant inter-session trips to China 
and the Great Wall, to Egypt and the 
pyramids. Then, as soon as he returns, he 
begins planning next year's trip. Only 
Hank checks every notecard source when the 
kids write their history term papers. Hank 
is the one who crusades for the yearly 
blood drive and Oxfam Fast at the Monday 
Morning assemblies. His appeal is so in- 
tense you feel guilty, squirming on the 
chapel seats. In his seriousness he spits 
his words into the microphone and all the 

B's" and "P's" echo. The kids snicker, 
Hank never understands what they are 
laughing at. 

He was the first one I told about Bread 
Loaf. It was an early April evening on the 
weekend before Patriot's Day and the Bos- 
ton Marathon. The fragile Maesachnoectts 
spring seemed even later than usual and 
we champed at the bit for May, finals, 
and then, the glorious, endless summer 
that would spring us all from boarding 
school and structure. We were eating Fri- 
day night supper with a group of other 
faculty members, gourmet leftovers. As we 
looked out the dining hall windows, the 
evening was pale and new. Across the pond 
the athletic fields were getting green 
again. Tall maples pushed believing pink 
buds into the sky. I was thinking about 
summer, 

"Hank," I said quietly. I always had 
to remember to call him Hank, instead of 
"Mister Teller." Still, he seemed to re- 
mind me of my own father, not just some- 
body I taught with. I blinked, "Hank...I 
got into Bread Loaf today. I didn't think 
I would." I said shyly. 

"And why not?" He asked me with those 
black eyes piercing and his bushy eye- 
brows bristling. He seemed angry that I 
would doubt myself. Life for him was as 
exact and certain as a diamond. You work 
hard, you plan; life rewards you, he seem- 
ed to say. 

The headmaster's memo looked like all 
of the other officially important items 
we were supposed to read and file away for 
next Thursday's faculty meeting--only it 
wasn't. My insides squeezed. No. "By now 
you have undoubtedly heard that...while 
this is definitely life-threatening...a 
possibility of remission. Hank is...Medi- 
cal Center in...should you feel you could 
---platelets from one pint..,only one 
tenth the normal...Cal1." 

His room was on the third floor, left 
side of the hall. Its door was the’ only 
one that was closed. A sign on the door 
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read, “Wash hands before any point to 
point contact. No visitors. Check with 
nurse's station." I checked. It was all 
right. I could go in, but shouldn't stay 
long because he was very tired. 

I closed the door behind me. Lying in 
bed, he looked like an old man. I squint- 
ed, remembering the daily walks he would 
take with his German Sheperd, down to the 
fields to watch the teams practice. Still 
his eyes blazed behind the sheets. What, 
could I say? Why did I come? (Fight Hank, 
damn it, don't give up. Keep your wonder- 
ful standards. Excellence. You can beat 
this thing.) And why not? 

‘Hi, Hank." "I brought you something. 
It's a great book. John McPhee's Coming » 
into the Country. It's about Alaska and 
the people who went out there to live. 
It's not about China, but McPhee can 
really write." I began to babble, filling 
up the room with idle words to cover the 
awkwardness and my own fear. His eyes 
stopped me. 

"I've gone to large print." 

"Well,. it's about trying to find a 
capital city in Anchorage or in..." 

"I've had to go to large print. The 
cells are behind my eyes." He sighed. 
"Strange, things have been happening." he 
said. "I break out into rashes. I feel 
nauseated. I have fever sores in my mouth.’ 
He spoke clinically, almost as if he were 
describing someone else's symptoms, or as 
though he were dictating a pop quiz to 
his first period juniors. "Next question, 
who was responsible for inventing the 
cotton gin?...No talking. List three 
causes. for...." 

"I feel as though I've been hit by a 


board." Chemotherapy, I thought. 


I was angry. I wanted to smash things, 
tear open the venetian blinds and let the 
light in. I wanted to give him stacks of 
words--hope, endurance, courage. Rage 
Hank. "Do not go gently" “Rage, rage 
against the dying of the light..." Fight. 
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I wanted to give him words of hope to 
smash the wild cells. I wanted to beat 
back the hospital gloom like a tennis 
player pounding back his opponent's shot 
from the baseline. I wanted to give him 
endurance. Like the marathon runner, 
pushing on after the 18th mile. No matter 
what, hang on. Keep going through the 
pain fog. Keep it going. 

What I said was, "Don't get down." He 
seemed far away. My insides ached. 

"Tt was awfully nice of you to come." 

"It's OK." The nurse entered the room 


and I turned to go. "See you later, Hank.' 


"Have fun at Bread Loaf." he said. 
Cathy Challener 
O00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Mothers 


A couple of years ago, on the last day of 
Bread Loaf, I was in a car wreck on the 
way to the airport. I suffered multiple 
hairline Jractures and lots of bruises 
and I was taking strong pain kíllers; 
consequently my thinking was not on tar- 
get. Things seemed to flow together, and 
only by chance could I isolate details 
and make some sort of sense out of them. 
I spent the night in the h gpital and 
eventually flew home two days later. My 
mother met me at the airport. 

Now the problem I have with my mother 
is that she never wants to play Mother, 
and I always want her to. She further in- 
furiates me because she plays stupid and 
incompetent, which is exactly the oppo- 


site of what she is. So instead of enfold- 


ing me in her arms and stuffing me in the 
back sest of the car amidst lots of pil- 
lows, she insisted I help her find her 
way out of the airport. I was too sick 
and too high on Percodan to assert my 
rights as an invalid, so I lasted as far 
north as the Ogden exit and then collap- 
sed. Somehow Mother got me home, even 
though I remember her telling me that I 
had to stay awake and talk to her because 
she'd lose her way and she didn't like 
night driving. 

Because my mother has never been noted 
for a compassionate bedside manner, my 
brother and I have a tendency to look af- 
ter each other. My mother's philosophy 
has always been, "If you ignore it, it 
goes away." My brother started noticing 
soon after I was home that I'd be walk- 
ing along and suddenly collapse in a pile 
on the floor. He started to worry about 
me, I was too drugged to care, let alone 
notice it, and Mother was disgusted with 
me because I wouldn't go golfing with 
her. She became doubly disgusted with me 
that evening because she had to take me 
home from a dinner party because I kept 
falling into little heaps and whimpering. 
She let me off at the house and went back 
to the party. 

The next morning my brother announced 
he was going to take me to the doctor as 
soon as he got his work done. I remember 
vaguely staring past him and nodding at 
something behind his head. Mother was no 
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where around; she'd gone golfing. Jim 
took me to town, described the symptoms 
to the doctor who diagnosed it as muscle 
spasms and gave me more drugs. 

Afterwards my brother asked me where 
I'd like him to take me. "Not home," I 
had the presence of mind to say, so I 
ended up at my 88 year-old grandmother's. 

My grandmother has been healing the 
sick and wounded Cowed kids forever. When 
I was little and had a sliver in my foot, 
I wouldn't let anyone touch me except my 
grandma. Even as a big sick kid, I found 


‘ny way to my grandmother's for convalesc- 


ing. My brother when he was 21 had his 
tonsils taken out. Instead of going home, 
he checked himself out to my grand- 
mother's, and lay face down on the daven- 
port, which is also the sick bed, for 
three days. He arose cured. She performs 
miracles, we think, but what she actually 
does is place her small, soft, lavender- 
scented hands on our foreheads, and feed 
us Southern fried chicken with two garden 
vegetables, and talk in a low, cool voice; 
and we always feel better, even if we 
aren't. 

At about 9:30 that evening, my mother 
started missing me. She walked down to 
the field where my brother was bailing 
hay and asked him where I was. I'd like 
to think he focused the tractor's spot- 
light square into her face and asked her 
where she'd been. I was told he gave her 
a dark meaningful look which would have 
been completely lost on her even if it 
weren't night time, and told her I was at 
Mom Cowed's. With that, she turned on her 
heel and drove into town to get me. 

Now, my mother and my grandmother 
have never gotten along. They're pleasant- 
ly hostile to each other. I've been try- 
ing to figure out why all my life. I 
think it's because my grandmother knows 
my mother is a strong woman who manipu- 
lates people by acting weak, and my 
mother knows my grandma knows it. When 
my mother walked into my grandmother's 
house at 10:00 that night to reclaim me, 
I knew there was going to be trouble, 
even in my drugged euphoria. 

I don't know why I came to my mother's 
rescue. I remember focusing on being mad 
at her all day long for abandoning me 
when I was hurting so badly and needed 
comforting. But I knew this was a crucial 
situation. It was not that my mother 
wanted a sick-o at home, but she had to 


save face in front of my grandmother, and 


I also knew that if there was ever a 
chance of my mother and I having any kind 
of relationship in the future except a 
hostile one, it rested on this decision. 

I could feel the vibrations of two 
strong wills deadlocked into each other 
across the room. I heard faintly their 
conversation: my grandmother's voice, 
soft, low, and authoritative; my mother's 
strong, strained, and almost flippant. 

I abruptly stammered some excuse 
about needing to go home (I was too sick 
to do anything) and heaved myself off the 
davenport and angled toward the door. 
Instantly the tensions dissolved, and my 
mother and grandmother broke inte 
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pleasantries. Mother took me home, dumped 
me on the davenport,.and forgot about me. 
As I made that lightning decision, I 
remember thinking, too, that my grand- 


mother knew how important that moment was. 


In fact, she talked to me about it the 


following Christmas. "Well, Honey," she 


‘said to me, "your moma needed you more 


than I needed you last summer." 
My grandmother always wins. Maybe 
that's why.my mother hates her so much. 


Jane Cowed 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
The Men's Room 
Greg and I agreed to meet in the lobby of 
the Inn at 10:15 and go to the Middlebury 
Inn for drinks. We had to walk down the 


hill to his car. Not fifty feet from the 
Inn I stepped off the edge of the road and 


` fell flat on my ass and twisted my ankle. 


As I sat on the wet, gritty roadside, I 
tried to figure out a way I wouldn't have 
to get up, but when I couldn't I crawled 
to my feet. Greg was still there. I don't 
think he was quite sure what to do either. 
We trudged on with me staying close to the 


‘white center line. He kept saying, "You!re 


veering over to the center." And I said, 
You're damn right. I'm not getting any- 
where close to the edge again." We safely 
reached his car and headed down the 
mountain. 

We made it to the Middlebury Inn, and 
sat out on a lovely porch overlooking the 
town with our drinks. We talked easily 
about everything from school to family to 
literature to Yankees versus Southerners. 
My ankle was throbbing, sc I made some 
little remark about killing the pain with 
another drink. Greg asked the waiter for 
a bag of ice. I was already embarrassed 
about the whole incident, but this just 
made it worse. The waiter casually inform- 
ed us that we could get one on the way up 
to our room. Greg told him that we weren't 
guests, just drinkers, but we needed the 
ice anyway. All the waiter could find was 
a 50 galion garbage bag and asked, "Would 
that do?" I assured him that the situation 
was not that serious, and that he should 
just forget about it. 

Greg and I talked on until we decided 
it was time to head back. As always, I had 
to go to the bathroom. Among my friends I 
am always the authority consulted as to 
where the bathrooms are in any city I have 
visited. He said he'd show me. We started 
down a narrow, dark stairway to the base- 
ment. It's a good thing Bread Loaf had in- 
stilled in me more than my usual amount of 
trust. 

When we reached the basement I saw 
signs for the ladies' and men's rooms. I 
walked confidently past the easily-read 


| label of the men's room toward the ladies’ 


room, where a sign on the door said 
"Junior Executive Offices under renova- 


_tion." I looked for another door, nothing 


but closets. When I couldn't find anywhere 
else to go, I mumbled something about go- 
ing upstairs to look. Greg assured me that 
I could use the men's room while he stood 
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guard. All I wanted to do was just get out 
of that basement, but he wouldn't let me. 
I timidly called out as I entered my 
first Vermont men's room. Whew! No answer. 
I was struck by the dark reddish-brown of 
the walls contrasted against the stark 
whiteness of the porcelain paraphernalia. 
Ther I spotted it, a piano. Nowhere in a 
men's or ladies’ room had I ever seen a 
piano. I mean I've heard of whistle while 
you work, but never piano while you pee. 
Uncertain.of what I'd see next, I pushed 
open a stall door. There for my viewing 
and writing pleasure was a chalkboard, at 
seat level. I declined to write anything. 
As I sat I envisioned outside the door a 
growing line of men, each with his hands 
in his pockets, impatiently shifting his 
weight left to right, right to left, and 
saying, "Why the hell doesn't she hurry 
up?" I came out to find only Greg waiting. 
Thank God! While he went into the bath- 
room, I busied myself reading a Vermont 
map that named and described "Places of 
Interest." None of them interested me. 


Joyce Greene 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Dining Room Conversation 


"I wonder why Ben always gets to wait at 
the faculty table." 

"Because he's good." Dan spoke like he 
knew what he was talking about. 

"Why's he. good? What does *govod" mean?” 

"He's confident. He always looks like 
he knows what he's doing and there's an 
efficiency of movement. Ben never makes a 
move without meaning. No wasted effort." 

"But why does that make him good? I 
mean, why does that make it a pleasing ex- 
perience for you as the servee?" 

"I think its concentration. Ben never 
looks like he. doesn't know what he's go- 
ing-to do next. See that girl over there, 
hovering? Ben never does that. When he 
stops, he really stops. Look at him. He's 
not looking around. He always knows who 
needs waiting on next and what to do for 
them. When Ben stops, he’s resting...And 
when he moves, it's with grace. Nice to 
watch. Pleasing to the sensibilities. 

"Tt reminds me of this guy who worked 
in a bar at the Cleveland Airport. Great- 
est bartender I ever saw. He was immensely 
confident. He wasn't tending a two by 
eight foot bar in some alley at the air- 
port. To him.it was the most important job 
in the world. Boy, could he move!" Dan 
looked up, remembering, savoring. "In two 
and a half steps he could cover the whole 
length of the bar. Even the way he picked 
up money off the counter was smooth. And 


‘when he poured drinks, he would pick up 


one bottle and, just at the right time, 


‘pick up the other. He was so fluid. I 


think I tipped the guy four dollars for 
one beer, I liked him so much. 

“It's the aesthetics of economic move- 
ment. There is something in us that likes 
order-—the consummate order of things in 


which nothing is wasted. Like watching 


Maddox perform in class. Every gesture, 
every pause has meaning. Bercovitch had 
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it in his lecture, too. Or in music. 
There's a lot going on, but everything 


fits together with focus and purpose." 
Karen Weasel 
O000000000C00000000000000000000000000000 
Hands 


Cracked and dry, the crevices are appar- 
ent. To the touch the roughness is sand- 
paper-like. Who would want hands like 
that? Not you? Not me either. But I get 
them for nine months out of the year. 
The decay begins at the end of August... 
I'd say this year it will be the 24th, 
and lasts until the end of May, like say 
the 27th. During this time, due to nerves 
and pressures there is a gradual deter- 
foration. My nails split. They become un- 
even. A hang nail occurs. The cuticle 
cracks or has to be removed from the fin- 
ger. My third finger grows a pea size 
callus. And my hands age ten years. Now 
I know that the cold weather and not al- 
ways wearing gloves makes a difference, 
but I am not so naive to think that the 
school tensions have nothing to do with 
it. 

People with year-round Palmolive or 
Ivory scap hands may think that this is 
strange, but in the summer my hands look 
nice. In the summer I can have the nails 
and cuticle looking good at the same 
time. They will be smooth even after 
working in the yard or in the garden. 

Amazing huh? I have thought that when 
I get married I would have to have the 
wedding in the summer if I want any ring 
or hand pictures or my hands would look 
horrible. But then again, maybe the ten- 
sion before the wedding would do the 
same thing. 

As I admire my hands while typing 
this, I wonder why they still look good 
here at Bread Loaf. I allow myself time 
to look at them and see that my cuticle 
on the little finger is cracking and ny 
nails are uneven. 


Deborah Damrow 
0000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Alphabetically 


Wife: "My mother did what? " 

Husband: "She rearranged all the 
kitchen cabinets-~alphabetically." 

Wife: "Oooh! She thinks she can still 
control: me!" 

Husband: “And when I was going to the 
hardware to buy two screws, she had me 
buy bins for the potatoes and onions." 

Wife: "Bins! Well, there probably were 
some potatoes under the sink with foot- 
long sprouts. But--how do you alphabetize 
a kitchen? Put forks next to glasses next 
to honey? I'll never be able to find any- 
thing. The worst of it is, she wasn't 
even supposed to visit this week. And 
. when I reminded her of it, that she was 
supposed to come the first week in 
August, she thought she would just come 
anyway to help with the kids while I was 
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away at summer school. She didn’t even do 
that. She cleaned my kitchen and put 
everything into Rubbermaid drawer divid- 
ers. And she bought us a new toaster oven 
that covers half the counter, just be- 
cause you had to turn the toast over in 
the little old oven we had. My mother is 
like that, though. She can be very sweet 
so I let her do all these things just so 
I don't hurt her feelings. And then I get 
so mad! I wonder where the Sanka is. 
Should I look under coffee, or beverages, 
or canned goods? She probably went and 
bought coffee with caffeine anyway. Oh 
well, you know me. By Christmas when she 
comes back, I'11 have it all back where 
it belongs." 


Sheryl Axness 


00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Those Who Stand and Wait 


(Late one evening after Faulkner and Jane 
Eyre were put to bed, my roommate JoAnn 
Lane, who comes from Albany, Georgia, 

and I began to swap stories of our own. 
Hers went like this): 

I didn't like the Pheiffer house. We 
bought it because we thought we would 
raise the kids there in a small town at- 
mosphere, but it didn't work out that 
way. It was a big, sprawling house--built 
in the 40's--with fireplaces and all 
these large open spaces. Every way you 
turned you were looking out through French 
doors--way out there or way down there or | 
through a big archway. The problem was, 
though, that when you looked down there 
and over there to consider the protection 
that that French door offered, you were 
always aware that there was another 
French door--at your back. I always felt 
that if anybody wanted to get into the 
Pheiffer house they could. I also had the 
feeling that this was the kind of house 
that wanted breaking into. 

Neighbors were not close in Sylvania, 
Georgia. In a town of 3,000 people, you 
don't live in each other's pocket. Any- 
way, there I was. The Marines had sent 
Clyde to Vietnam, and Clyde had sent me 
to Pheiffer house with the kids--Brooke 
and Tim--and I was waiting for Benjy to 
decide to "materialize." Here I was ina 
huge house on the side of the road--a 
woman with two children, expecting 
another one. It sounds like a crowd, but 
it wasn't. I was alone. I mean A-LONE! 

Across the road, but down a little 
way, was my nearest neighbor. I let them 
know right off that I was scared to live 
in that big, old house by myself. Amanda 
and Jim seemed rather amused at my con- 
cern, but they wanted to be helpful to 
someone in my "condition." Jim rigged up 
this buzzer--I still don't know how he 
did it--that went from my kitchen to 
their kitchen. If I had any trouble, I. 
was supposed to push my buzzer. I felt 
some better. But I wondered what would 
happen if I saw a face at the French 
doors and I wasn't near the buzzer--in 
the right room you see. I lay awake nights 
picturing my large, bulky body, creeping 
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through the dark, around the arches, past 
the telling French doors to my buzzer. 
That picture was not comforting. In fact, 
it was downright ludicrous! I didn't laugh 
though. I didn't sleep much either. 

One day I was raking leaves in the 
yard when I uncovered what looked like a 
large, curled up sycamore leaf. I touched 
it with the edge of the rake as I swept 
and would you believe--it was a BAT! It 
spread open, flew up in front of me, over 
my head, and away. Down went the rake, 
and nobody could hear my shriek or see 
Immensity run as I struck out for the 
house. Once inside, I didn't feel any 
better as I sat by the empty fireplace, 
trying to calm myself and trying to figare 
out where the bat came from. "The fire- 
place!" I thought. "My Lord, I'll bet they 
live in the fireplace!" Fires in the fire- 
places became a common feature of the 
Pheiffer house after that. I never thought 
of them as a comfort on a chilly evening, 
though. 

I decided what we really needed was a 
dog. I wanted a big, ugly watchdog. What 
I got was a little runt of a pup that 
Brooke fell in love with called Suzie. I 
had visions of my calling out, "Sic ‘em, 
Suzie!" Somehow it didn't have the effect 
I had hoped it would. 

Suzie didn't like Pheiffer house much 
either, and we had to let her sleep in the 
basement. One night as I was getting ready 
to go to bed and consider the location of 
the buzzer again, I noticed all these lit- 
tle things hopping on and off my legs. A 
close examination--well, as close as I 
could get to my legs under the circum- 
stances-~revealed that Suzie was sharing 
her fleas with us. Suzie cost me a very 
large exterminator's bill. 

Benjy was born shortly after the fleas 
were evicted, and Clyde came home when the 
baby was six months old. I never learned 
to be comfortable at Pheiffer house. I 
felt that I had fought my own special kind 
of waft against being alone and being 
afraid. Clyde said that that was pretty 
much whathis war was about too. We de- 
cided that since he was able to leave his 
battle front, I should leave mine--we 
moved. 

Peggy Callison 


0090000600000000000000000000000000000000000 


A Word to Carol - 


There is a man flat on his back in Stepp 
Hospital East. He's had so many I.V.'s 
that his arms are bruised and it's hard 
to find a place to put in the needles. 
Tubes and tubes. His weight has dropped 
to one hundred twenty pounds. He's a fam- 
ily member in a different shell. His wife 
Kate and his four children: Jan, Jerry, 
Diane, and Bob, are taking turns at the 
hospital in shifts so someone is there 
twenty-four hours, though he is uncon- 
scious. 

And Carol, where are you? Where are 
you? You have decided that you've had too 
much. You commit yourself to the mental 
ward of Stepp Hospital West. Yes, you 
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decide it is too much to handle...not the 
impending death of your husband's father, 
but the arrival of your two children, Sam 
and Kristi,who will be home for a one week 
period before returning to live with their 
aunts in Wyoming and Oklahoma. I mean you 


‘won't even look at them. Don't you know 


they need to see their mother? You make 
your husband Jerry run between the two 
hospitals all during Christmas and Sam 
and Kristi see little of him. Not that 
things are easy at Grandma's house. Your 
father-in-law died the morning of Christ- 
mas Day or did you know, or did you care? 

I can't believe it! A woman wanting 
to be rid of -her children, a woman who 
won't let her unemployed husband go to 
find a job, a woman who has to own a horse 
and wants to spend time with a beast and 
not her own flesh and blood. 

You have deprived them environmentally, 
socially, and emotionally. Kids wearing 
Salvation Army or "gift" shoes two sizes 
too big so they will last longer. Kids 
wearing clothes that are ripped or stain- 
ed or ones that do not fit. What urchins 
they appear to be. Oh sure, you never 
spanked them and no, you wouldn't let 
Jerry spank them either and yes, they are 
polite; but I mean telling them to go play 
on the manure pile made by your horse? 

May you sit in it yourself and rot! 

I get so angry with you! . You never 
did really like Sam, so I hear, but his 
medication has been regulated and he is 
maturing to be a fine gentleman. Kristi 
was born while you were in Germany with 
your Army husband. Something happened that 
you didn't like and you flew back to the 
U.S. It took a while, but things got re- 
paired and you doted on your second. For 
three years she could do no wrong and then 
all of a sudden she had a second brother 
Jack and WHAM--she too was expected to 
play in the manure. And that's your solu- 
tion to your problems. Tell the kids to 
go away. Go away. Go away. GO AWAY! 

And one of them has. Sam told Kristi 
that "Mom doesn't like us any more and so 
we can't see her again. We can only see 
Dad and Jack." An eleven-year-old explana- 
tion to an eight-year-old. Let's face it 
Carol, one has written you off and will 
not bend to your future wishes. 

Now Sam has hopes his father won't. 
When Sam was in the hospital in May your -7 
husband flew to Wyoming and Sam dug his 
claws in as best he could as if to say, 
"You're my dad and I will be your son and 
return to live with you always." They both 
flew home, but Carol, you're Jerry's 
priority and you've got your selfish 
clutches out too, don't you. Jerry has 
time to spend with his son, but you have 
better plans. 

In Jerry's attitude of "Yes, dear." 
"What would you like now, dear?" he makes 
it clear that while Carol is at Grandma's 
house the kids are to be clear of the 
area. That means that they will have to go 
up the hill to the trailer where Diane is 
now residing. Everyonc sits there on that 
prescribed day and waits for your arrival 
and departure. Guests come to the trailer 
to visit and they are the ones sent down 
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the hill to see if the coast is clear. I 
mean, the guests descend the hill and 
your own kids have to watch that parade 
and are not allowed to go to Grandma's. 
No consideration. You have never been 
there and Jerry never thought to let any- 
one know that you wouldn't be there. 

The next day Jerry takes the kids to 
Janelle's for nearly free babysitting. 
It's hot in the trailer so Diane decides 
to go down the hill to her mm's to visit 
and take a swim in her pond. Her mother 
is not there. You and Jerry arrive to 
look at that stupid horse. You want to 
see no one who has been in direct con- 
tact with the kids for fear you will hear 
of them. Diane runs to the basement to 
avoid you. She stays there for forty 
minutes. Is this for real? Her mom comes 
home and it is safe to go upstairs be- 
cause you're outside. She's even kowtow- 
ing to you. No one wants the blame in the 
event you should backslide. Diane is able 
to sneak out a side door and run up the 
hill to the "safety" of the hot trailer. 

What a joke! You're the joke. Too bad 
people aren't able to tell you to go away 
and find your own manure pile to sit in. 

Two of your kids are going to foster 
homes, one's going to live with Diane 
again. You'll have your husband contin- 
uing to bow down to your every whim. 
He'll clean, cook and obey all your com- 
mands. Are you satisfied? You're free of 
responsibility. Soon you'll both be free 
from your families because they'll be 
fed up with the mess. 

Good luck living without hand-outs 
from good ‘ole Mom. You’ve set the stage, 
now live with the drama you've created. 


Katherine Handsill 
OOOOCCOOOCOOOVNOCOOOSCGOOCOG00C000GN00000000 
Fourth 


Every Fourth of July, three neighboring 
families get together at one of their 
farms for a picnic, softball, a bonfire, 
and fireworks. One year the women and 
kids sat around the fire while the men 
and older boys shot off some fountains, 
Roman candles, and bottle rockets. You 
got more for your money for bottle roc- 
kets so we always had several bunches. 
They were unpredictable too, so everyone 
watched to make sure they didn't land in 
a ripe wheat field or anywhere else com- 
bustible. We were all watching when one 
of the bigger ones landed just below the 
peak of the barn; it kept smoldering on 
the dry wood shingles, so we knew it 
wasn't going to extinguish itself. Slight 
pandemonium set in then; people were 
pumping water to be handed in two pound 
coffee cans to my tallest brother who 
was standing in the tractor scoop which 
had been raised all the way. He'd heave 
the cans as high as he could each one 
missing by about a foot. By this time 
Dad had hooked up the crop sprayer, but 
its pump wasn't strong enough and we knew 
we'd have to call the fire department 
five miles away. Now on the Fourth, all 
the volunteer firemen who weren't out of 
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town were in the bar. It emptied out and 
they finally got to the farm and drove 
straight over to put out the bonfire. 
Once they figured out where the real fire 
was, it took only one shot with the hose 
from inside the barn to douse the embers. 
By this time it had burned enough so the 
water shot through the hole and down the 
roof. After we took some good-natured 
ribbing about our tiny fire, the trucks 
went back to town and we finished the 
evening with the watermelon. 


Sheryl Axness 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Berkley 


The first day of Mr. Berkley’s tenth- 
grade American lit. class, I decided he 
was a nerd. He had stubbly gray hair, 
black, thick-rimmed glasses, wore an in- 
nocuous dark suit and white shirt, and 
told jokes. It didn't matter much, though, 
since my best friend Judy sat in front of 
me, and Jim Jacobs and Phil River were in 
there too, and Brucie "Cupcake" Campbell. 
Anyway, I changed my mind about Berkley 
on the second day when he handed out a 
multiple choice test, then read us the 
answers while we filled them in. "That 
takes care of the required curriculum," 
he said. Berkley didn't talk much, but 
when he did, it stuck with me because it 
was, as he put it, “heart to heart." He 
said we'd be lucky to have just one good 
friend, one person we could trust, and 
he made me want to have a friend like 
that more than anything. And he showed 
me why I need to write when he asked us 
to raise our hands if we could say what 
we felt more honestly in writing, and I 
was one of few--maybe the only one--who 
raised my hand. In Mr. Berkley’s room it 
was okay to admit that. 

I had fun in there, and I learned. 
Berkley assigned a paper on our defini- 
tion of the "good life," then gave us 
time to think about it--weeks or months, 
I don't remember, but it seemed like a 
long time. He read the best papers out 
loud and told us he'd save all of them 
so that we could come back and laugh at 
them in ten years. I wanted a house in 
the suburbs, three kids, two cars, and a 
husband who loved me. We got to do a re- 
port on our favorite poet, and Berkley 
didn't seem to mind that I chose Rod 
McKuen instead of T.S. Eliot. And we 
acted out a scene--Jim and Phil and I-- 
from Long Day's Journey, and I wore my 
mom's strapless padded bra under her pink 
gingham low-waisted sundress with spag- 


' hetti straps. Berkley taught us some 


regular English too, like how to spell 


"onomatopoeia" and write a thesis state- 


ment, and he read a chapter of Huck Finn 
out loud every day. 

Berkley was also the only teacher I 
knew who had a life outside of school. 
He lived down the street from the girl 
we hypnotized at slumber parties--until 
she moved to Maine--and invited us over 
to hear him play the organ on Halloween. 
He told us about his wife and kids and 
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the VW van they went camping in every sum- 
mer, and the free lance editing he did on 
the weekends because they needed the extra 
money. At the end of the year he took our 
class to Brookfield Zoo; we all met at his 
house and rode bicycles in a long line, 
weaving in and out of parked cars| on city 
streets. Berkley led the way, wearing a 
rainbow colored beanie with a little um- 
brella sticking up from the top. We 
thought it was weird, but when we laughed, 
so did Berkley. 


Ellen Rennard 
O00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Don't Trust Strangers 


But could I get under that barbed wire 


fence fast enough? Open pasture. I'd have 


to dodge and duck, twist and turn, fall 
and roll--they might shoot at me. Yet run, 
not looking back. Who's the nearest neigh- 
bor? Would they hear? Or would yelling be 
wasted energy? Okay, just walk close, 
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finally that I'd get off. Making a slow 
half-moon around, she started back towards 
the bridge, where with distance regained 
and bike straddled, she tried to reason 
with me. "No, no, don't. go. Don't go back," 
I pleaded. She started again. "I'm gonna 
to get off and walk to Miller's," I warn- 
ed, not really believing Luella home. So 
I clung, holding extra still, fearing a 
sudden turn on her part might tip us, 
giving him time. He did nothing. He stood, 
waiting. This time she'd gene closer, and 
when she stopped, I told her so, my. heart 
pounding in my mouth. Over and over she 
repeated the scene, going in closer each 
time. Finally, flowers gone and fear fro- 
zen, I pushed off the back of the bike. 
She could leave me--go on, let him get 
her. But if he didn't, I'd be left there, 
alone. Somehow her confidence dimmed; she 
returned. We waited. 

She'd looked for us, Mom had, from the 
big window, and saw the truck stopped 
there. Our car gone, she'd rummaged 
through the hired man's, finding the keys. 
“What's a matter, girls?” she managed 


right beside the fence, ready. Look fierce,calmly. The story poured out. "Well, we 


not friendly. Rough and mean. Never turn 
the head, but watch from eyes‘ corner. 
Most of all, listen. A slowing motor? Drop 
and go..A hogwire fence? One bounce to the 
wire stapled on the post then over. You 
could do it. Car going slowly on by? Be 
cautious. Trick ‘em. Yell, "Nolen bring 
the saw. Here's a good tree;" or if it's 
brushy, "Drive ‘em to the north gate;" or 
"I'm right here, honey." And so I plan my 
escapes. 

Why-can't I shake it? This fear. For- 
get what happened. Forget that ride. For- 
get gripping the seat, concentrating so as 
not to tip over the bike my sister guided, 
pumping down first one leg then the other. 
Only to the bridge and back wasn't to 
Grandma's house like we'd wanted. Still 


L 


can put it in the trunk," she said, “or 


you can ride on down to Grandma's." 

From inside the car's safety, I heard 
her, "I'll ride it down, Mom." Slowly we 
covered the remaining mile, keeping my 
sister in view as we rounded the curves 
past Millers, past Code and Sodie's, and 
leaving her behind on the straightaway-— 
against my alarms that he could get her 
yet--we turned the corner to Grandma's 
house. At lane's end, I waited, watching, 
and found her coming round the corner, 
not scared, not pushing on those pedals 
for dear life. We were safe. At Grandma's 
Mom called Luella. She was home. No, there 
wasn’t a truck there now. 

That's when it began, I guess, this 
internal dialoge of calculated escapes, 


she'd given me the ride without me begging.this fear of the road and the strangers 


Gazing down creek from atop the cement 
Slabs of the bridge side, we lay, head to 
head, talking the world even then, caught 
up sometimes in simple discoveries like 
bird eggs in a treetop nest below, glit- 
terings glanced by the sun from our spec- 
ial rocks, or dark crows' cawing from the 
creek's long-winding cavern. She rested 
safely there, but I kept one leg over, 
dangled roadside and while she lingered 
quietly in secret thoughts, I paced the 
roadside impatiently. Angry as we'd been 


there. And maybe the dream. The running 
from him, the falling, running...always 
running. Until once in the dream, tired 
running, I turned and saw for the first 
and only time that he was me. 


of 


Cy 
Terry Fox 


O0O00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


Secure 


at Mom, my sister still had stopped to let My father and I formed a special group, at 


me pick those crazy weed flowers. Our 
bouquet pressed against her back, I grip- 
ped again the seat and stuck out my legs 
away from the dangerous spokes. We moved 
on. Oh, how I wanted to wiggle. 

That's when he swerved near us, 


least I thought we did. I remember brush- 
ing my father’s hair as he sat in his easy 
chair one evening, the same easy chair 
where we used to find the coins that fell 
out of his pocket when he took advantage 
of its full reclining position. I loved 


frightening even my sister, stopping on up brushing his hair and even took the liber- 


aways from us. We almost tipped over, yet 
her leg was strong, balancing us. Square 
chains over a heavy canvas drop covered 
the truck's back. Raising them, he got 
something out and then stood there beside 
the tarnished red of the truck. I held my 
fear until she pedaled on toward him. ` 
"Kaylene," I whispered, "don't, please ` 
don't go by him." She kept going. In her 
ear, I whimpered demands, threatening 


ty of applying bows, ribbons and jewelry 
about his person when that seemed to offer 
an opportunity to prolong the touching. 

On this particular evening I had decided 
to not only give my father the works as 
far as a-hairdo was concerned, but to add 


` the glitter and sparkle that only a cheap 


pair of rhinestone earrings can give. As I 
was finishing these familiar rites, ny 
mother ushered in a visitor. I stood by 
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half-amused and half-embarrassed to see 
how the visitor reacted and how my father 
would manage to look a bit more normal. 
Wonder followed wonder as I watched my 
"father calmly talk to this man about a 
matter of business and never once try to 
remove any of the adornments I had given 
him. There was no apology made and no 
furtive efforts to remove the flashing 
gems. In fact, his sense of self was go 
secure that the visitor appeared to take 
no notice at all, as if always found men 
of business garbed in this curious way 
when he visited them in the evenings. 
When the visitor left, my father suggest~ 
ed that I might give him a manicure and 
we went on with our game as if uninter- 
rupted. 
Julia Oxendine 


C0000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Tidal Wave 


The walls began shaking, the dishes rat- 
tling, and the ground rumbled and shook. 
My mom was nearly hysterical. She grabbed 
us kids and yelled to Dad that if he 
wouldn't take us out of the house, she 
would, without his help. Little did she 
or we kids know at the time that the 
safest place to be in an earthquake is 
under a doorjamb, table, or bed. 

Now, three years later, the local 
radio station KICY announced that a tidal 
wave was to hit our town. An earthquake 
which had occurred somewhere across the 
Bering Sea was sending a giant wave to- 
ward the Nome shoreline. 

My brothers and sisters and I were 
`. huddled together in our living room. From 
the room's picture window, which faced 
the inland mountains, we watched car af- 
ter car leaving Nome for nearby Anvil 
Mountain, which stood in the middle of 


the window, high above the rolling tundra. 


We were comforted by the thought that 
our house was on the edge of town far- 
thest from the Sea. Ours would be one of 
the last hit. : 

Mom's yelling during this dark night 
brought chills to us kids. She pleaded 
with Dad to take us to the mountain to 
join the rest of the town. He explained 
that he'd have to evacuate all the pa- 
tients in the hospital where he worked. 

So we waited. KICY continued to keep 
us posted as to how many more hours we 
had. Streams of cars continued toward 
the mountain, all their lights receding 
from us. And the hours became minutes. 

All of us knew that though this was a 
first for our family, it wasn't for Nome. 
Many times we had walked on the giant 
boulders which made up the town's sea- 
wall. We knew that it had been built af- 
ter a wave washed out the whole town 
years ago. We kids had always been im- 
pressed by its size and assumed that it 
could combat the biggest wave--until now. 

In all of the excitement, I fell a- 
sleep and my sister shaking me, yelled, 
"Don't fall asleep! We're going to die!” 

But we didn't. The wave never came. 


Edwin Fenstermacher 
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Last Run 


Mother required us to accompany her for 

a ski week at Killington, Vermont, during 
February vacation. My sister Jann was in 
the ninth grade and I was in the seventh. 
Jann had just acquired her first boy- 
friend, Jeff Stapleton, so whe was more 
hateful than usual about the whole thing. 
When Mum finally admitted the dirty looks 
just might become unbearable she agreed 
to let Jann take the bus home, midweek on 
Wednesday. 

Wednesday arrived and Jann and I were 
taking our last afternoon runs before she 
would meet Mum to take her to the bus 
station. Mum, though still a novice too 
had long since tired of the bunny slopes 
and headed up to the top of the mountain. 
Jann and I were keeping count of our 
falls. I was ahead by one, thus losing. 
It didn't matter how you fell--whether 
you just kind of slid down and up in the 
same motion or if you did a triple 
somersault and lost both your skis-—-it 
still counted. Anyway, I was losing. 

On the chairlift up for Jann's last 
run we were bitching at each other in 
our usual sisterly fashion, no more pru- 
tal than always, but pretty hateful by 
outside standards. I forget what about. 
Normally we waited for each other to ad- 
just straps and goggles and started down 
together, but this time Jann threw her 
nose in the air and took off without me 
down the slope. 

After postponing the inevitable trip 
down by doing whatever I could think of, 
I started off in my usual fashion, going 
perfectly sideways from one edge of the 
slope to the other. After achieving a 
clumsy stem-christy turn, I headed back 
the other way and noticed a group of 
skiiers congregating at the foot of one 
of the fat blue chairlift poles. I skied 
over and there was Jann, lying prostrate 
on her back, arms straight out to her 
side, eyes rolling around in her head. I 
didn't know what to do. I just stood there 
and didn't tell anyone I was her sister. 
This guy skied in, said he was a doctor, 
and started asking Jann her name and what 
year it was. Whenever something awful 
happens. I always have this terrible de- 
mented urge to laugh. All I kept thinking 
was “tie score" and I might've actually 
uttered it, but everyone was SO busy try- 
ing to call for the ski patrol nobody 
heard. Finally I blurted, "That's my sis- 
ter," and somebody told me to go down and 
wait at the infirmary. , 

After snowplowing disgracefully the 
entire length of the slope, all Mum had 
to see was my face, and then she lost con- 
trol. I was out of breath, eyes wide and 
nothing would come out of my mouth. Her 
shaking me by the shoulders screaming, 
“what is it--What?" didn't help. I just 
kept pointing up the mountain, mouth open 
with the "ughh"s of a mute, my head 
shaking. By the time I could get “Jann” 
out, I heard, "Oh my god" as Mum saw — 
Jann's face on top of the swaddling in 
the toboggan whizzing by. 
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Jann was OK, basically. Her jaw was 
pretty sore because she banged her lower 
chin on a rung of the ladder going up the 
pole. Had she hit with the top of her. 
head this story would lack all humour. 
The real pain came after driving home 
eight hours on the bus. Jeff Stapleton 
was going out with someone else. 


Ruth Flynn 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Starting Large 


Ellen, the short one with the spiky red 
hair, whose side of our room looks like 
India after the Monsoons, surprised me: 
when she said she liked to cook. Somehow 
I hadn't pictured her as the domestic 
type. 

"I got started cooking" she said, 
“when I was visiting my grandmother, 
Meemootz. She let me make this stuff 
called ‘Mooksmaks' that had things like 
flour, water, and food coloring in it and 
she let me play with it, mooshing my 
hands all through it (that's what I still 
like about cooking, especially baking 
bread). In high school my specialty was 
"Rice Krispie Treats' but once I made a 
chocolate chip cake with caramel filling 
and chocolate frosting. My father said it 


looked just like the picture in the Betty 


Crocker Cookbook. I also remember making 
a cardamon cake that took two pounds of 
butter. 

“During spring break at Princeton, my 
aunt and uncle were on vacation and I was 
taking care of their cats. I had a cook- 
book, The Vegetarian Epicure, and I was 
going to learn to make bread. Instead of 
starting small, like maybe one loaf of 
whole wheat, I made a few loaves of rye 
and I think some pumpernickel. There must 
not have been enough room on the table 
because I remember kneading the dough on 
the kitchen floor. (I was supposed to be 
writing my junior paper but I was pro- 
crastineting.) I also made a zucchini 
quiche that was. good, but the bread turn- 
ed out like hockey pucks. I resolved to 
try later. Oh yeah, I remember making 
exotic omelets at four in the morning 
for my friends at Princeton. They were 
great for allaying hangovers. 

"Six years later I tried making bread 
again (my husband like the image of 
‘woman making bread'). I had a copy of 
the Tassajara Bread Book. I made enough 
for five loaves. I really got into this 
big glob of dough, and I remember sing- 
ing ‘Amazing Grace' while I was doing it. 
The table I was kneading on was painted 
black, and black chips started coming 
off onto the dough. I became panicky, 
thinking we were going to die of lead 
poisoning, but I got all the chips out, 
and the bread turned out great. I guess 
I like cooking because it's tangible, 
concrete, and so much of what I do is in 
my head," ; 

“Uh...anything else you want to add 
to this interview, Ellen?" 

"Yeah, a little salt." 


Phemie Scantlin 
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Bread Loaf Interview: Peggy Callison 


Once when Peggy Callison was taking a 
psychology course, the study of graph- 
ology, handwriting analysis, caught her 
interest. 

"I couldn't find any books at first," 
she said, “and then I did, but I certain- 
ly didn't believe in it." 

As -part of her project, Peggy took 
writing samples from her classmates to 
analyze. "This was the part that bothered 
me most. I knew it wouldn't work, and I 
was worried about how they'd react to 
what I said about them." When she finish- 
ed, all agreed that her descriptions were 
fitting. ; 

Still not convinced, but interested, 
Peggy continued her graphology practice. 
A supervisor at a local nursing school 
asked her to analyze samples of writing 
from patients in the psychiatric ward and 
then explain them to the student nurses. 
She was given six samples to analyze, and 
while she didn't know the names of their 
illnesses, she correctly described the 
behaviors of all six. Peggy was surprised. 

The usual success rate of graphology 
is only about 85%, but Peggy has scored 
consistently higher. The idea behind it 
is that the hand is a needle recording 
what's going on in the brain. For exam- 
ple, the way persons dot their i's tells 
the degree of their sense of humor or 
lack of it. The crossing of their t's 
tells how calm they are or how much tem- 
per they have. The size and shape of the 
loops persons make on their o's and s's 
show their stubbornness, and even tells 
that they may resort to lying to keep 
submitting. She must measure angles and 
examine structures. Peggy cautions that 
all characteristics must be considered 
in conjunction with everything else. Ng 
hope," she said, "everyone who reads this 
doesn't assume I will analyze their hand- 
writing. I have too much studying to do 
here at Bread Loaf. 

"Often," Peggy said, "eontradictions 
show up in a person's handwriting. I 
realize that humans have different sides. 
which can show up in their handwriting." 
In her most unusual case, Peggy examined 
five samples from the same person and 
found each one to be completely distinct 
from the others. She found some disturb- 
ing information, so she declined to re- 
port it. She later learned that the woman 
was an actress in the middle of a divorce, 
and her husband was getting. custody of 
the children. She believed that her re- 
port would only have upset the actress 
more. 

There have been other times Peggy has 
refused to do analyses, like at parties 
when people were drunk and simply wanted . 
a fortune teller, or when her classmate's 
sample showed schizophrenic character- 
istics. "I didn't want the analysis to 
influence her." There is one sample that . 
she consistently refuses to analyze, "I 
can't do my own. I lie to myself and never 
recognize the bad qualities in me. Some 
things stare out at me. Others I try to 
ignore." 
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When I saw Peggy furtively looking at 

the notes I was taking, I closed my note- 

book unobtrusively and ended the inter- 


view. 
Joyce Greene 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Bread Loaf Interview: Nancy Okun 


(It was as if Nancy wanted to erase her 
terror by telling me this story): 

People had warned me that the island 
of San Croix was a hostile environment, 
but I didn't believe them. The first even- 
ing we were there I went out jogging. When 
I got back to the inn, a girl shouted at 
me from inside the gates, "You're crazy! 
Don't run by yourself! You can get mugged, 
killed, raped, anything can happen to you, 
I'll run with you..." So I started to 
notice--one guy tried to ram me off the 
road with his car, he came close to hurt- 
ing me, the other men would call me hor- 
rible names and fake like they were chas- 
ing me. I tried to stay only on the main 
roads because I figured I could always 
duck into a gas station if I was in 
trouble. But I never believed that anyone 
would hurt me, and I guess that was fool- 
ish. 

I started to get nervous. Everybody 
told us, "Go out to dinner early, come 
back to your room early," and everything 
at the inn was big, tall wrought-iron 
gates. You had to have three keys to your 
room, one to get into the outer gate, one 
to get into the inner gate, and one to 
get into your room. I was starting to feel 
imprisoned by all this iron. But we were 
still having a nice time. 

We went snorkeling at an underwater 
state park and saw spectacular tropical 
fish. I swam to shore and was running 
along the beach when I fell and slit my 
hand on some coral. I could see the work- 
ings of my hand, it was that bad. My 
first thought was, "Did I cut any nerves? 
Will I be able to move my hand?" I had to 
swim back to the boat with one hand be- 
cause of the saltwater. Everyone on the 
boat was smashed, they were all drinking 
Stoli's vodka straight. When they saw my 
hand they were all in various degrees of, 
"Oh my God, that's disgusting, that's ter- 
rible," and they poured Stoli's on it to 
disinfect it. 

We got a ride to the hospital, and as 
soon as we walked in I was surprised, be- 
cause it was a very new, shiny hospital, 
but all the attendants, nurses, doctors-- 
everybody was black. These people split. 
I mean they disappeared, the place was 
empty. My husband kept saying, "Listen, 
she just needs a couple of stitches." In 
the meantime I'm bleeding, and I'm ban- 
daged up with paper napkins, and they are 

being intentionally slow. There was no 
other patient in the room, but I had to 
wait for an hour. 

Finally they took me into another 
room, and a doctor came in, took a look 
at my cut, said it looked nasty and told 
the nurse, "Clean her up." I'd had 
stitches before, I knew what to expect. 
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But she took my hand, yanked my fingers 
apart, and poured peroxide into the wound. 
She didn't even say to me, "Hey, this is 
going to hurt." I felt faint, and she 

told me to lie back. She looked at my face 
and asked, "What's the matter, did that 
hurt you?" I was going to start screaming 
for Gary, but I thought that if he came 
in he would cause an enormous scene, SO I 
gave my hand to the doctor. 

I was on the verge of passing out, and 
what woke me up was him jabbing the novo- 
caine needles into ny hand. My hand numbed 
and he stitched me up like a piece of meat. 
He finished and said, "Well, I have the 
feeling I have to be very careful with . 
you, so I'll give you penicillin pills." 
And he told me to get the stitches out in 
seven days. So we left, and it seemed 
strange that they didn't charge us, they 
let us leave. When we got back, the inn- 
keeper said, "I'm so sorry you didn't 
call me, because I'd have had my doctor 
do it. That's one place to avoid when 
you're a tourist here, the emergency room, 
because that's the kind of treatment you 
get." 

Three days later we got back to the 
States and I went to our doctor. He was 
shocked. He said, "What you really need 
is a lawyer, not a doctor," and added, 

“If I didn't know better I'd think he did 
this on purpose." The cut had been sewn 
too tight to allow for swelling, and there 
weren't any ends on the knots, so the 
knots had healed under the skin. I thought 
I was going to have a Frankenstein scar 
between my fingers. My doctor had to cut 
it open and take out the stitches and re- 
clamp it. 

Gary told me that the hospital finally 
sent the bill just last week, and he got 
out his legal stationery and wrote them 
a very angry letter. But my hand is fine, 
and I can still move my fingers, and 
there's hardly any scar, so it was really 
no big deal. But I don't like to think 
about people who would hurt me on purpose. 
They could've done anything to me. I 
might as well have gone to the wharf and 


‘had the fishermen sew up my hand. They 


mistreated me because I was a white 
tourist. But it made me sée how black peo- 
ple feel to be disliked simply because 
they're black. 

What's ironic is that when I was a kid, 
our family doctor was black. He used to 
come to our house, and the dog would try 
and bite him, but he was nice to the dog 
anyway. I never knew he was black until I 
got to school, because when the teachers 
asked who my doctor was and I said Dr. 
Baxter, the whole class looked at me. But 
when I was little I didn't know why they 
didn't like him, and then when I got older 
it hit me, you know, you shouldn't be 
going to a black doctor. 


Ellen Rennard 
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Select the trigger: on Proust and Fried 


Eggs 


Despite the frustration of clawing my way 
through Proust's burgeoning sentences, 
I've got to admit that some of his ideas 
are fascinating and seem useful for teach- 
ing writing. 

One of his big theories is the idea 
that conscious memory i.e. forceably try- 
ing to recall the details and facts of an 
experience by thinking about them is less 
real than unconscious memory. When "«ancon- 
scious" memory is used, a so-called 
present physical sensation will recreate 
a whole slice of past life--it will be 
living that slice of life. Any one of the 
five senses can evoke this unconscious 
recall and all of the associations that 
go with it. 

In order to understand this theory, 
taste something; for example, fried eggs. 
As I sit here now and force myself to 
think about tasting fried eggs, the de- 
tails, facts, and recall are essentially 
two dimensional, but if I go out and fix 
some fried eggs and actually eat then, 
many more random memories and associations 
will return as I eat them. For example, 

I can remember fried eggs--I hated them. 
My father called eggs with unbroken yolks 
"sunnyside eggs" and eggs with broken 
yolks "flip-flops." It didn't matter, it 
took me years "to learn" to eat them. I 
can still remember the sticky, runny yolk 
of a "sunnyside" egg--how the orange yolk 
would stick to my fork, my teeth, the 
roof of my mouth for hours afterwards. 
Egg taste...I used to try very hard to 
swallow my eggs without tasting them. I 
can remember the many tricks which my 
brother and sister and I devised to get 
out of eating eggs on Sunday morning. My 
sister used to stuff the eggs in her milk 
glass. It worked until she had to drink 
her milk. Toby and Katy probably ate more 
fried eggs while they were "sleeping" 
under the dinner table than any other dogs 
in central New Jersey. 

I would like to experiment with using 
Proust's theory to teach composition--to 
do such things as have students listen to 
their favorite song and then list all of 
the memories. From these memories they 
could write some type of paper. Or, they 
could eat a favorite food (Baskin & Rob- 
bins’ daiquiri ice, Steve Herrell's malt- 
ed vanilla ice cream), list their memories 
and write. Or students could smell some- 
thing with strong memories for them, like 
my pine tree branch (Christmas, choosing 
and decorating a tree; camping; hiking at 
the edge of the timberline in the New 
Hampshire White Mountains; the Great Gulf 
region). Proust's memory theory began for 
him with the recollections which he trig- 
gered when he dipped a madeleine. 

Part of the fun of all this is that 
you can't be exactly sure which memories 
and associations will come back. But if 
you relax, become aware of all the assoc~ 
fations, and jot them down, you will have 
a lot of writing source material. Surely 
these writing activities are not new. I 
wonder how many stream-of-consciousness 
writers, Joyce, Woolf, and Faulkner,went 
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about generating associations and memor- 
ies for their work. For me, it's most 
intriguing to think that even as Proust 
set about remembering all seven of his 
volumes, he was indirectly writing about 
the writing process itself. And it all 
started with that madeleine... 


Cathy Challener 
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Hee E CO 
the Fditor . 


To the Editor: 

I liked your Y'EAST letter about en- 
couraging a personal response in students’ 
papers. For the past two years, in my — 
freshman-comp courses at Middlebury Col- 
lege, I too have been trying to emphasize 
the development of a genuine voice. Three 
of the techniques used in Bread Loaf's 
Writing Program have worked especially 
well for me. 

Journals have helped in a couple of 
ways. As Peter Elbow says, they allow stu- 
dents to record direct impressions, rather 
than moving too quickly to analysis or 
argumentation. Another advantage of the 
journals is that, through writing fast, 
and with no pressure from formal evalua- 
tion, people can make "wild" associations 
--leaps of language that they can then 
reflect upon and develop in essays. 

I've found that Elaine Maimon's method 
~-asking students to write a lot of es- 
says but not putting a letter grade on 
most of them--also calls forth adventur- 
ous writing. Students take risks, knowing 
that in the end they will present for ~ 
grades only the thoroughly revised forms 
of their three or four best essays. 

Finally, running discussions as work- 
shops in which students criticize and re- 
write each other's essays, also goes a 
long way toward exorcising ghost-prose. 
My students and I enjoy the experience of 
a community of writers and readers. 

These experiments in teaching compo- 
sition have affected the way I approach 
classes in literature. I've begun asking 
students to turn in a page at the begin- 
ning of each discussion-sessior respond- 
ing to the book we're about to consider 
together. The improvement in our discus- 
sions, as well as in people's longer 
essays, has been exciting. Occasional 
"free writings," both in the course of a 
discussion, and as a break in lecture 
also seem to benefit classes' energy and 
focus. i BI 

These teaching ideas are scarcely new 
but they are working for me. I'm eager to 
see where they lead from here. 


Sincerely, 
John Elder 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Several of John Elder's 
students in his American Nature Writing 
course have allowed me to excerpt passages 
from their journals and fast writing re- 
sponses to the literature they've been 
reading. One student told me that she was 
astonished at some of the passages she 
produced in responses written both in 
class and outside. "From these free-write 
responses," she said, “I can later pull 
out the best sentences and use them in ny 
paper. I can quote from my own writing." 

Here are excerpts from the response 
writing: 


1 


Muir seems to call us there to the wilds 
and then stop us before we've seen any- 
thing. I sense he doesn't truly want us 
there, and certainly wants to be ahead of 
us in the hike he leads. He is a loner, 
but accepts his loneliness as a wanderer 
must to have any satisfaction in his roam- 
ings. i 


..-Bartram's poetry bursts forth from a 
well of appreciation for his world. He 
has no control over it. I think that the 
scientist is as surprised to see the poet 
as I am. 


Muir is drawn, maybe even driven, to the 
extremes of nature. He wants to get to the 
heart of it and somehow that heart is dan- 
gerous, or certainly requires a dangerous 
path before it's reached. Just as the 
trees must accept the wilds of stormy 
Nature, so must he. 


Thoreau's language is precise, carefully 
thought out. He has deliberately embedded 
several meanings in his expression. The 
sentences are varied, some very long, 
others very short..The chapters have ex- 
plicit transitions. Imagery abounds and 
many foreign words are used. He seems far 
more aware of his audience than Bartram 
was. 


Karen Wessel 
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I like Thoreau least when he is admonish- 
ing blindness, most when he is seeing. 


e+. am curious as to how John Muir uses 
the words "human" and “humanity” when it 
is clear that no homo sapiens is present 
except himself. Moreover, why would a man 
so entranced with wildness and its en- 
lightening effects, a man who climbs a 
13,300 foot peak without so much as a 
blanket, a man who experiences a wind- 
storm from the top of a 100 foot Douglas 
Spruce, care about the "human" element in 
an environment? In reviewing my notes I 
conclude that what he means by "humanity" 
has little to do with the world of man and 
a lot to do with the familiarity of flora 
and fauna, by which he actually feels 
"loved." 
Kathy Johnson 
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Commenting on Thoreau: I keep hearing the 
lines from the song "Bobbie McGee"-- 
"Freedom’s just another word for nothing 
left to lose." 


John Muir's The Mountains of California 
is the first of three books read so far 
for this course that creates in me the 
sensation of hopping the first available 
plane to see and be a part of the places 
and things he describes. There surely is 
a form of invitation in his book. On page 
82 Muir says, "Come to the mountains and 
see." 


Muir's quote from an Indian (p. 27), “What 
makem the ground so smooth at Lake Tenaya?’ 
nearly lost me with "makem." It sounds 
like something out of a ‘40's western. 
Muir never did speak kindly about the 
Indians. On page 80 he notes the "haggard 
old squaws." On page 81 he describes the 
men walking erect while the women are 
burdened, "Pack animal wives." On page 92 
they are "ugly beggars." He notes how 
dirty they are, and on page 349 he refers 
to them as "noisy." 


Muir uses lots of adjectives and present 
participles.... 


Bartram brings to mind the image of the 
proverbial "kid in a candy store." Oh, 
what delights these eyes behold! or, as 
Bartram himself said, "These scenes are 
great indeed..." 


Muir actually appears to be more the 
nature dweller than Bartram or even 
Thoreau. The trees, squirrels, birds, and 
rivers are his friends and companions. 
Storms and floods are events of beauty to 
Muir. 

Danny Boone 


(After four pages of such journal entries, 
the professor writes his response: "You 
touch on a lot of intriguing issues here, 
Danny. This kind of running record is a 
very useful prelude to the writing of 
essays.") 
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Bread Loaf Interview: Pig Farmer 
"During the summer I stop being a teacher. 
and become a hog farmer," said Kathy Det-. 
loff. "Pigs are very bright. They are 
like some eighth graders I know. If you | 
want them to go someplace you can allow | 
them a twenty foot opening and they won't 
go near it. Instead they'll go through an 
eighteen inch space where you didn't want 
them to go." 

“We wake up at 5:30 in the morning to 
the sound of hogs grunting in the yard. 
Although I teach during the day I frequent- 
ly come home from school in my high heels 
and best dress and my husband will say 
"Get on your jeans. We've got to go pin up 
some sows.' We have 100 brood sows, 4 
boars, and about three or four hundred 
baby pigs. Part of raising these pigs is 
castrating them. I help my husband do this 
too, We snatch the little two-week-old pigs 
from under their mothers and I hold their 
back legs while my husband does the cas- 
trating with a very sharp knife that. has a 
curved blade. He makes two incisions, pops 
out the testicles, grabs them and pulls 
them out. If you're selling hogs to the 
market this is necessary because the taste 
and texture of the meat would otherwise be 
different." 

Kathy lives in Grey Eagle, Minnesota, 
and teaches in Swanville, nine miles away. 
Both towns have populations of fewer than 
500. She teaches 7th, 8th, and 10th grades 
in a rural school that has 400 students, 
K-12. 

"If you're a teacher where I live," 
said Kathy, “you're considered one of 
"them,' an outsider, one of those teacher 
types as opposed to a farmer person. I 
don't consider myself like this because 
L’ve lived on dairy, turkey, and hog 
farms. c 

"I often take pigs to market. One day 
I took 25 in a pick up truck and at the 
market I saw the father of one of my stu- 
dents. As I was standing around watching 
the sale of the pigs he’d look at me then 
look away. We.finally chatted. He said, 
"Do you have pigs?'™ 

"Yeah,' I said. 

"Do you bring them to town often?' 

"Yeah, sometimes.’ 

‘Oh, then you're one of us.' 

"TI try to relate farming to the class- 
room. Most of my kids have little interest 
in education and few go on to college. 
They like things I've taught like A Day No 
Pigs Would Die, about a young boy who 
raises a pig in Vermont--it's more than 2 
boy and his pig story, though. I also'use 
the short story Anteus, about how a farm 
kid experiences spring differently from a 
city kid. meh 

"When I am able to talk about farming 
„I can often get their respect. One day a 
group of my male students was complaining 
about an assignment I had given them. I 
said, 'I don't like castrating pigs either, 
but I do it.'" À 


Alton Ballance 
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punkie: Any of tiny, winged biting 
insects of the genus Culicoides 
» « e also called “no see-um." 


--The American Heritage 
Dictionary» college edition, 
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Bread Loaf Interview: Costumer 


Mary Thomasine Harkins, Bread Loaf Costum 
Designer, sits in her arm chair next to 
the fireplace. Sunshine streams through 
the open windows of her room, and a 
variegated sp derplant on a nearby pedes- 
tal peers over her left shoulder. Directl 
across from her, I lounge on her freshly 
made bed playing with my tape recorder. 

A moment before,Mary had been confer- 
ring with Vera, the costumer, about a 
blue dress with lace trim to be used in 
Southern Harmony. "A few flowers around 
the neck and it'll be fine." Her voice 
combines the charm of her southern origin 
with the sophistication of the east coast 
where she now teaches. 

Her theatrical interests show them- 
selves in her appearance and gestures. 
Her eyes--always open a little wider than 
they need to be-~are amazed by everything 
they see. When she speaks, her hands 
weave graceful arcs or stab for emphasis. 

Today she dresses for a trip to Bur- 
lington. A bright red dress open at the 
collar complements her tightly waved red 
hair. 

‘ary offers me a formal lecture on 
the history of fashion and her own re- 
search into the psychology of clothes. 
"People choose clothing to establish thei 
identity." Mary says, "They select dress 
appropriate to their mood or social group 
What you wear must suit the moment. The 
clothing itself is less important then. 


‘the situation in which it is worn. For 


example, no one wears a swimming suit in 
the Bread Loaf dining hall." 


“I accompanied a fried of mine to the 
Mass. General outpatient clinic. People 
from all levels of society entered wear- 
ing the clothes. that were comfortable. for 
them: jeans, fashionable dresses, busines 
“ suits, work clothes: etc. Each walked intc 
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the dressing room with an air of confidence 
to trade their street clothes for the im- 
personal blue hospital issue pajamas and 
bathrobe. To a person, as they came out 
they looked awkward and uncomfortable. 
They tried to shrink into themselves. They 
felt undressed. Their clothing was their 
identity." As Mary completes this story 
she puts her head in a low crouch, fingers 
an imaginary bathrobe and rolls her eyes 
in feigned embarassment. 

The next day Mary and I meet by accident 
at the snack bar. We find a comfortable 
couch and sit down. She now dresses more 
casually in blue jeans, T shirt, and a sip- 
up blue sweatshirt with a hood. This must 
be one of her "Invisible Days" when she 
plans to either stay in her room or go to 
the shop and work on costumes. 

In a more relaxed rood, 
she puts her feet up on the couch between 
us and wraps her arms around her knees. 
She tells me story after story about the 
importance of the Wardrobe crews who change 
the actors and actresses off stage between 
appearances. 

_ All the hooks in a costume must be care- 
fully fastened or the results are embar- 
assing. In the Bread Loaf production of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, someone let an 
actress go on stage unhooked. Her skirt 
slowly slipped lower and lower in back. 
She finally realized her exposure to the 
audience, grabbed the skirt and made an 
exit. "She came off stage practically in 
tears, on the verge of not going back on. 
Like the good wardrobe people we were, we 
patted her on the back and told her 
"Nobody noticed.'" 

One summer Bread Loaf performed The 
Seagull in the midst of a plague of ear- 
wigs--those long, thin in- 
sects with pincers at both ends. Despite 
their frightening appearance, they are 
(quite) harmiess. Even so "If you left a 
can of coke on the counter for a minute 
you'd come back to find some dead earwigs 
floating in it. That's when I started 
drinking soda out of. a glass." After say- 
ing this, Mary shudders. She doesn't like 
insects. 

The cool silky fabrics used to line 
skirts especially attracted these little 
Datsuns of the insect world. "You only 
have to imagine some actress trying to con- 
centrate on her lines with earwigs crawl- 
ing up her dress to understand the special 
problems they created." The wardrobe crew 
needed an extra half hour before each per- 
formance to shake the earwigs out of the 
costumes. Sometimes they were even found 
sewn into the seams. 

One summer Mary worked at the 
Oregon Shakespeare Festival. A key ward- 
robe person for Oedipus wanted to go to a 
wedding on te night of a performance. The 
director okay, the idea as long as the sub- 
stitute was carefully trained. The actor, 
wardrobe person, and substitute went over 
and over what needed to be done. 

The most crucial and difficult scene 
took place in the final act when Oedipus 
realized his crime and went off stage to 
tear his own eyes out. They rehearsed this 
scene until every detail was mastered. Un- 
fortunately no one informed the substitute 
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that in the middle of this change the 
actor would let out a blood curdling 
scream. When the actor let loose on the 
night of the performance, she was terri- 
fied. She froze half way through the 
change. She hought she had killed the 
man or zipped up one of his vital parts 
in the costume. 

Mary stands up to leave. She has work 
to do at the Little Theatre. After she's 
gone I look down at my grey corduroys 
and blue and grey duofold knit shirt. I 
ask myself, "What do these clothes say 
about me?" 


Don Brasted 
O0000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Bread Loaf Interview: Two Homes 


"Did you see that poem on the back of the 
Crumb today, "The Spirits of Adirondack 
Chairs?' Wasn't it great?" 

"I loved it. Brent wrote that." 

"Brent?" 

The man who wrote that poem is Brent 
Goeres. He's been working in the Davison 
Library every summer since he graduated 
from Bread Loaf six years ago. 

"At the ago of thirty," he said, 
became aware of a feeling of mortality. 

I thought I had better make my mark if I 
was going to. So I gathered my poetry for 
a book, Greenwood Seasons, which was pub- 
lished this spring." 

The book is dedicated: For my Grand- 
mother Meme, whose love of Greenwood is 
my love of Greenwood." 

"Greenwood was my grandmother's farm 
in Elma, Washington, and her grandparents' 
before her. In 1865, Lincoln Merrill, her 
grandfather, bought the acreage from the 
railroad. 'Hé was forever “burning down 
those damn fir trees,’ she used to say. 
"He would walk around the farm dropping 
matches here and there to “burn off those 
damn trees."'’ Then, in 1910 he traded 
forty-seven acres for a bull calf! Can 
you believe it? 

"My grandmother moved away in 1963 
leaving four generations of antiques in 
the house. The farm would go to the grand- 
children when we grew up, but my brother 
and I, still in grade school, were very 
interested in the antiques. We asked if 
we could move them to my parents’ house 
and set up a museum. It exists to this 
day! We labelled each item with its owner, 
how old it was and what it was, if it 
wasn't obvious. There were things like 
my great-grandmother's wedding dress and 
my great-grandfather's shaving cup. We 
even held tours in it! 

"For fifteen years the farm was held 
by tenants, but my grandmother always in- 
tended that someone in the family would 
live there again. When I was twenty-five 
and going to graduate school in Seattle, 
she gave it to me. I was the only one I 
knew with a house and acreage and no job 
to go with it! Much as I wanted to, I 
couldn't move to Elma. 

"Three years later, the principal of 
the high school I had attended in Elma 
offered me a teaching position in the 
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‘English department. I moved home as soon “Wylie was a bird watcher. Every clear 
as school ended for the summer. = weather day at two in the afternoon he 
“When I got to Greenwood there was a would ‘walk out of Maple in his khakis, 

big red ribbon tied on-the door handle. T-shirt, and tennis shoes ready to look 

It brought my grandmother great joy to for birds. On one such occasion, a car 

have family living there again. Many of my pulled up to him, and the passenger yelled 

poems have been inspired by the farm. I out, ‘Is this a mental institution? !' 

wanted to give something to her in return "Wylie approached them assuming as 

for Greenwood. The book of poetry was crazed a look as he could and said, 'Yes?' 

more a gesture for her than anything else." "that’s not the only time Bread Loaf 
Brent was silent for a moment. . has been mistaken for an asylum.. You know 
"I don't know if she's even. aware that the way it suddenly appears, up in the 


I've published a book of my poems. And hills in the middle of nowhere, like a TB 
: it's dedicated to her. She hasn't seen or sanatorium. One year, Ethyl and George 
heard the poems; she's no longer able to Anderson—George was another long-term 
see well or hear at all. But I visit her faculty member —were pilgrims in the play, 
every day in the nursing home, and she The Devil's Disciples. They played croquet 


=. ‘knows I'm there. . every night after dinner, and one evening 
"I used to drive my grandmother out to they had dressed early for the stage. 
the farm once a week; she loved to see © Driving through Bread Loaf, a woman saw 
the primroses blooming. They always re- « them playing croquet on the front lawn of 
minded her that family was on the farm the Blue Parlor in their pilgrim costumes. 
again, that a fifth generation was living She stopped, ran into the Inn, and report- 
there. She could smile at that. I took ` ed them to Hilde Ross. "There are two of 
her to the farm for the last time in them loose on the front lawn!! 
Hilde said, 


"Calmly, but with concern, 


'Thank you so much. we'll take care of 
eve 


January; she's too weak to travel now. 
"I've got thirty acres of the farm 
rented to a man who grows Christmas trees, them right away. 
eighty acres of timber and an old house We both laughed at the reality of this 

full of antiques. It would be terrible to Bread Loaf insanity. 
have to move all that stuff; wouldn't it? "Į come back to Bread Loaf for the 
I guess I'll be staying at Greenwood for people," Brent continued. "For the same 
a long time, an echo of what has gone. reason I bought a Steinway grand piano 
before.” when I first moved to Elma and knew I 
"And will you keep coming back to Bread would need something in chat rural isola- 
Loaf?" I asked him. tion to replace the energy of people talk 
"Ts there life after Bread Loaf? ing about literature at college. I am 
Brent laughed. "After ten summers here I constantly working classical music on the 
i seriously ask myself that question. I piano in the winter when I feel OES So 
really think one has to ask that question, lation most. As Pablo Casals said, ‘My 
after all." He paused. "I return to Bread: daily prayer is Bach.' Knowing that I wil 
Loaf because here I am secure. I am most return to Bread Loaf each summer pulls me 
comfortable with that. Every summer I walk through the loneliness of winter, just as 
into my room at Bridgman with its familiar the piano softens it day by day. I return 
gaze through the Adirondack chairs across to Bread Loaf for a close, person-to-per- 
the meadow, and I am home. Every summer I son relationship with people who are as 


collect more Vermont antiques to carry seriously involved in and excited by 
back to Greenwood. I know what is expected literature as I am. All winter I save my- 
of me in my work at the library. And I self up for a summer of communication 
know what to expect, which is often the which sustains me through the next winter 
unexpected. People in Elma, Washington, don't care 
In his acknowledgements in Greenwood about literature; when you've had an 
Seasons Brent writes: "I must thank... eastern education, rural people back away 


Wylie Sypher, Professor Emeritus, Simmons . from you, which is ridiculous, but that's 
College, Boston,. and my professor at Bread the way it is. The piano, Greenwood, 
Loaf, who, during two marvelous summers, : Bread Loaf--these are survival for me. 


taught me something of the temendous ex- We ghared a smile. Bread Loaf gave us 
citement one can find in the study of both confidence and strength. A security 
: literature." of place and people. 


"Some of: my best times at Bread Loaf "TF there ever is an end to Bread Loaf 
were studying with Wylie Sypher. He had a final summer, there would be. only one 
been coming to Bread Loaf for 25 years. © thing to do," Brent said. "Go. around the 
His range of knowledge was incredible--a world. One should, don't you think?" 
true Renaissance man. Dr. Sypher was so 


precise; he always knew exactly what he : Karen Wessel 

was going to say. My notes read as clearly i 

today as they did the day I wrote them. 00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
There wasn't a word wasted and he expected 

the: same from his students. He asked us to Bread Loaf Interview: No Mystery 


write two papers, each two pages long. 'I 
want them written in the form of a foot-. About fifteen minutes into my interview 
note,’ he said. 'I don't have time to read with Carol Elliott, her famous dog Edith 
_ anymore than that. Just give it.to me in came to me, licked me -on the arm and then 
one whack!" These instructions scared the. let me pet her. With Edith's rare lick of 
hell out of me, but we all learned to be approval, came Carol's relaxation and 
as economic with our language as he was. trust. 
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Carol said she began teaching high 
school English when she first moved to 
New Hampshire and that brought her to 
Bread Loaf. She spoke of her days as a 
‘student here. "It gave me a transfusion 

of some new energies; you know as a teach- 
er you tend to get burned out quickly. 
Since I was living in an isolated commun- 
ity where I couldn't share my enthusiasm 
and love of literature, coming here was 
like '0.D.-ing.' Working with high school 
kide in drama and taking courses here made 
me want to investigate other styles and 
levels of drams. That forced me to deride 
whether I wanted to teach theatre or do 
it. 

After I finished at Bread Loaf, I took 
a year off to decide what I wanted to do. 
-I was also in the midst of a very painful 
divorce at this time. I went to Europe by 
myself for six months and decided to pur- 
sue theatre. I didn't have any training, 
but I had this yen, this inkling. I was 
such a straight arrow; I was a different 
person back then. I lived in a world of 
absolutes. It was like I was living in 
the Garden of Eden, and I was Eve, and I 
was perfectly happy. And all of a sudden 
somebody showed me this fruit and said, 
‘Wanna bite? You'll like it. You'll like 
ft Try tt. 

And with that segue Carol launched into 
her professional relationships with 
theatre, Bread Loaf, and Alan Mokler. 
Carol made up her mind to, pursue theater 
and did so. After moving to Princeton, 
she decided to be aggressive, so she went 
to the small theatres on campus and of- 
fered her help. She told them she was a 
director and was willing to give her ser- 
vices. "I was paying my dues. I did so 
many shows while I was learning to do 
theatre. Dan Seltzer, who had started the 
theatre program and created a resident 
professional acting company at Princeton, 
asked me to direct undergraduates in a 
full-length play because he had heard of 
my involvement with other local theatres. 
He was so pleased with my work that he 
asked me to teach an acting course. I 
purr to this day. Now at Princeton I di- 
rect a full production one semester and 
teach an acting courae the next. Also I 
teach acting to opera singers and theatre 
improvisation to musicians at Westminster 
Choir College.” For seven summers Carol 
has been involved in the theatre program 
at Bread Loaf as an actor, director, and 
teacher. 

The relationships of Alan Mokler and 
Carol Elliott have passed through the 
stages of teacher-student, equal friends, 
lovers, director-actor, employer-employee, 
playwright-director, and on August 6th, 
they'1l become husband and wife. In a 
relationship where the two parties work 
together in so many capacities, I wonder- 
ed if there were difficulties. 

"Y think the greatest tensions come 
when he's directing and I'm acting. i can: 
rally together with the other actors, but 
the heavier burden is on Alan as the di- 
rector because he has no one to confide 
in but me. When he's directing me he can't 
do that. It can create a precarious 
situation. We work hard at tr ing to 


_tions, acceptances, accolades, and re- 
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improve that.aspect of our relationship. 
Yet there are advantages because he can 
point out something to me so that I know 
exactly what he's talking about. No other 
director can do that." I asked her to. . 
tell about her experience directing Alan. 
Carol blurted, "He wasn't very good!" She 
laughed. - = 
Of her life personally and profession- 

ally Carol said, "First of ali I think 
I'm learning who I am. That's a hard 
process, and that's why theatre has been 
helpful. One of the things I've become 
conscious of is being a woman director 
in theatre. Often a woman is on a spec- 
trum that ranges from mother, if you try 
to be nice, to bitch, if you're negative. 
I'm trying to find a way to be which is 
neither of those. ‘ 

_ I've finally come to a point, not of 
stopping, but of accepting where I am and 
what I'm doing. It took me four and a 


_ half years to like what I'm doing, and now 


I'm luxuriating in it. I probably sound 
like the most boring person, and I think 
it's because I'm happy. It's not that I 
have everything I want, but life just 
gets better and better for me." 

Carol still feels insecure at times 
though. It sometimes amazes me that peo- 
ple can perceive me as being comfortable 
and relaxed when inside I'm not. There's 
absolutely no mystery about me; I'm just 
all there. David Hadas and I are always 
sparring with each other. I just adore 
David Hadas. He said, ‘You're the kind 
of person, Carol, that you have to go 
really deep to find out how shallow you 
are.’ She laughed. "I love it, and I 
said, 'That's it David!'" 


Joyce Greene 


00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Bread Loaf Interview: At The Center 


"I don't think anyone really knows how 
much preparation goes into a Bread Loaf 
summer," she said. "The whole winter is 
a planning session. We have a monthly 
calendar with lists and deadlines. It runs 
so smoothly in the summer because we work 
so hard all winter. I look forward to the 
summer. That's the reward for all the hard 
work." 

Charlotte Ross is the administrative 
assistant and one of the two and one-half 
full time employees for the Bread Loaf 
School of English. She has been with Paul 
Cubeta and Bread Loaf for five years. 
Everything Bread Loafian is funneled 
through her: bulletins, letters, applica- 


















jections. She probably knows more about 
us than we'd care to know ourselves, but 
that's okay. She's a nice lady. We can 
trust her. 

Charlotte came to Middlebury from Long 
Island eleven years ago with her husband. 
He had seen an ad in the New York Times 
for a librarian at Middlebury High School 
applied, and was accepted. She began work 
ing for the Middlebury College Library in 
1971. She went to work for Paul Cubeta in 
1978. One summer she substituted for long 
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time Bread Loaf secretary Anne Hoover, and 
when Ann retired in 1980, Charlotte re- 
placed her and has been on the Bread Loaf 
staff since. 

Bread Loaf gets more complex every year. 
Even though Charlotte has. spent only five 
summers on the mountain, she has seen a 
lot of changes and assumes more and more 
responsibility. There are the grants, the 
Oxford program, the writing program, and 
now the writing program at Oxford to organ- 
ize. Charlotte makes sure it ail gets done. 
She transcribes all of Paul's directions 
from tape, and then she re-assigns the 
duties to her staff. It's very demanding 
work, but Charlotte adds, "Paul works so - 
hard himself you never resent the fact that 
you do, too." She assured me, however, that 
part of her job is not sitting up nights 
matching photos with names, so she too can 
traumatize new Bread Loafers when she calls 
them by name when they walk into her of- 
fice. This uncanny accomplishment is un~ 
studied. í 

Besides seeing an expansion of the 
Bread Loaf program in the last five years 
she's been here, Charlotte has een a i 
change in the student body as well. There 
are more and more students with families. 
"Single ‘parents who have children have a 
lot of courage to come from long distances, 
rent a car, live ‘in a strange place, etc. 


And the spouse who is left at home deserves 


credit, too, for allowing the husband or 
wife to spend four or five summers away. 
A lot of sacrifices for a lot of people, 
but all hopefully worthwhile." 

Like the rest of the secretarial staff, 


Charlotte takes an hour off a day to attend aes: 
a class. She's sitting in on John Fleming's wanted to know what George had been doing. . 
"After I graduated from Emory and Henry., 


Bible as Literature course this summer. It- 
particularly interests her because she has 
recently re-embraced the Christian faith 
and reads the Bible daily. 3 

In 1970 she had cancer. She ‘said the 
incident rechanneled her way of thinking 
when she was faced with death. "I realized 
I had to accept Christ as Lord and Savior 
to be saved. I led a different: life after 
that. I have a sense of peace I've never 
had before." 

Charlotte remains an individual in 
spite of being immersed in academia twelve 
months out of the year. She refuses to be 
swallowed up by it. "All the wisdom in the 
world doesn't mean that much tọ- me,” she 
said. She finds her wisdom and-spiritual 
enlightenment in the Bible. Her favorite 
Bible verse is Proverbs 3: 5 and 6. “Trust 
in the Lord with all thine heart. Lean not 
unto thine.own understanding. In all thy 
ways acknowledge him and he will direct 
thy paths." In her religion she finds her 
individuality and happiness. 

Asked if her job ever becomes routine, 
Charlotte shook her head a firm no. "Be-_ 
cause it's people, it's a fun job." Every. 
work day is different. She smiled one of.. 
her beatific smiles. "This year is really... 


special for me. This is the first time I'll 


get to see students graduate whom I've...” 
known for all four years. I'm looking for- 
ward to that." > et ts 
Charlotte's wide calm grey-biue eyes. . 
never left my face as I sat there madly - 
scribbling notes. during the. interview. 
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_in Sewanee, Tennessee. 





"You'd probably better go wait tables," 
she advised. I shot a.look at my watch. 
She was right. I'd be late. No wonder 
Bread Loaf runs so smoothly. yl 


Janet Meeks 
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Bread Loaf Interview: Bell Ringer 


George Bennett didn't have a beard when we.. 
went to school together at- Robert E. Lee 
Elementary School in Bristol, Virginia, 


o go when I arrived at Bread Loaf I didn’t 
‘recognize him. The name, though, kept 


rolling around in my mind like the silver -;- 
orbs in a pinball machine, searching for 
a slot to drop into. One day he came into 
the Inn and said, "Were you Peggy Ireson?”..« 
After that I was looking for a chance 
to sit around and reminisce and catch up ; 
on George's life. Early one Saturday 7 
morning we sat down on the porch at Birch. - 
"George, do you remember that play we 


were in in sixth grade. The one where all 


of us were students in a one-room school .- 
with a potbellied stove and Tommy Earp 
was the teacher? What part did you have 


. in the play?" 


George smiled broadly and said, "I was 
a little boy who didn't know his bowels! 
What part did you have?" 

"I sang "Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star’ 
with Dottie Jo Hagy and we made a mess of 
it!" 

George and I laughed, and then we begar 
to discuss our old schoolmates--where were 
Jimmy Stallard and Anna Sevier, and I 


College, I taught German and English at 
Frederick Mílitary Academy in Portsmouth, 
Virginia, for four years. Some of my old 
college buddies were teaching there. Later 
in, after Kay and I were married, I taught 


“I didn't like teaching very much 
though. I had heard about Bread Loaf from 
my freshman English teacher at Emory and 
Henry. I applied here to start work on my- 
M.A. I never thought I was a strong stu- .. 
dent, but. Paul Cubeta took a chance on me... 
I was accepted, and I got my M.A. here." 

A tall young man with dark hair was 


hurrying up the sidewalk, and as he passed ore 


us, he called out, "Hello, George!" i 
Ceorge smiled and waved, and then he turn- 
ed to me and said, "That's Paul Cubeta's 
son. He was a little boy when I came here. 
He used to make up bags of popcorn and 
sell them at the movies in the Barn." 

“I wish somebody would do that now!" I 
remarked. "What was Bread Loaf, like when 
you came here,.Ceorge?" 

"Tt was just as hard as it is, now. I 
learned to write here, but one thing is 
different. The southern dialect was not 


.as acceptable as it is now. I was embar- . . 
assed about the way I talked. People from ù 


the South were very sensitive about it. 

I remember one girl who was a waitress at 
our table. She came out to us and we were 
laughing about something or other. She 
thought we were laughing at her southern 
speech, and she ran crying into the kitche: 
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"A Jot has changed about the stigma of 
being from the South. I remember being: © 
made conscious of the stigma in the South. 
My eighth grade teacher--ole Miss Doak. Do 
you remember her?" 

"You mean the large, loud one who taught 
music?" 

‘that's the one! Well, she harped on 
social skills and how not to act like a 
hillbilly. She made me practice looking 
her in the eye because-~she said--southern 
' people wouldn't look you in the eye, and I 
must get over that. : : 

"My first library job--I got my M.L.S. 
from SUNY--Geneseo--was taking charge of 
the Appalachian collection at West Virginia 
University. I met Richard Chase there, and 
I've read Cratis Williams. Have you notic- 
ed that only Appalachian people can say 
‘Appalachian’ correctly. You can always 
tell who isn't one of us!" 

We gave this the hillbilly laugh we 
hill~billies reserve only for flatlanders, 
and then I asked George about Kay. 

"Oh, I met Kay at Bread Loaf the first 
summer I was here." 

“Was it love at first sight, George?" 

Behind his beard, I saw a faint tinge 
of pink. He said..... 5 j“ 

"Well.....»., I don't know what it was 
for her..... I saw her around the campus. 
She had been taking courses here, and was 
nearly finished. When the summer was over, 
I went back to Portsmouth, Virginia, but 
that winter I made some very long trips to 
Oakfield, New York, where she lived. The 
. next summer, we got married, and I guess 
you could say we spent our honeymoon at 
Bread Loaf. We've come back most every sum- 
mer. Kay works in the office, and I like 
working in the library. I like the exper- 
ience, the atmosphere, the people." 

I was reflecting on how nice it was for 
George and Kay to return every year to the 
place they met and spent their honeymoon, 
but George was going on... : 

“I ring the bell for classes and I do 
the calligraphy here--write the invitations 
for the cocktail parties. Calligraphy is 
my hobby.” 

“George, is Oakfield, New York, any- 
thing like Bristol, Virginia. Do you like 
living there because it is like home?" 

"Probably. I guess the only real dif- 
ference is that the area is flatter. I do 
miss the mountains. I have a lot of memor- 
ies about home. 

“I remember Grannymaw--she was my great- 
grandmother. I knew her because she lived 
to be eighty-six years old. I was eight 
when she died. She had thirteen children, 
fifty grandchildren, and no one even tried 
to count the great-grandchildren. I called 
her Grannymaw, but everybody in the com- 
munity called her Aunt Molly. She lived in 
a little white frame house tucked back in 
a hollow. You had to leave the car on the © 
road and walk to the house. I always hur- 
ried along the road, though, because to 
me Grannymaw's place was a fantasy world. 
The green mountains went up on either side 
of the house like they had been created 
just to make a place for Grannymaw ‘to live. 
I always felt safe there. Over on the side 
of the house was the split rail fence that 
my grandfather had decorated. He smoked, 
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and he had nailed all of his tobacco tins 


on the fence. It was a rainbow of color-- 
reds, blues, yellows. I was sure that no~ 
body had a prettier fence than Grannymaw. 

“She would always be standing in the’ 
doorway, and she would be wearing a long, 
print dress. Her clothes smelled like 
they had hung on the line and the flowers 
had blown over them. She would greet us 
with a big smile--she was always smiling-~ 
and it made you feel like the sun was 
shining ot jou. 4 

"After I got there, I would follow Her 
around, taking about every step she took. 
I followed her to milk the cows, and I * 
sat nearby while she made soap in a big; 
black kettle in the yard. I could never 
understand how you got white soap out of 
a black pot. I asked her that, but I 
don't remember her answer. I just remem 
ber her laughter. I loved the lilting 
sound of it. I do remember Tom--one of 
the grandchildren--asked her where all 
those young’uns came from. She said, 

"They came from crawdad holes.’ Next day, 
Grannymaw found Tom pouring hot water 
down the crawdad holes. Grannymaw wanted 
to know why, and Tom said that he thought 
there was enough young 'uns ‘round there 
and he was going to get rid of any that 
might be plannin' on ris'n up. 

I don't remember what we ate at Granny- 
maw's house, but I remember my grand- 
father eating at the big table in the: 
kitchen. He had a great black beard, and 
I used to watch him eat because I couldn't 
figure where he put the food in that 
beard. j a 

"The day we had Grannymaw's funeral, 
there was a violent hail and lightening 
storm. They lifted me up so that I could 
look at her in the coffin. I didn't under- 
stand. I had heard, though, that when 
good people died, God showed his unhappi- 
ness by throwing an awful rainstorm. I 
was glad that God felt like I did about 
Grannymaw." 

George just sat there looking straight 
at me like ole Miss Doak had taught him 
to do. I was overwhelmed by the presence 
of Grannymaw. I knew she was there on the 
porch with us. 

We had talked a long time and George 
had to go to Bread Loaf library to work. 
We said. goodbye. I thought about how 
proud Bristol ought to be of George, and 
I knew Grannymaw was. 

























Peggy Callison 
90000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Deadlines 


One afternoon this past spring I made my 
entire journalism class stay in the class 
room to help write headlines. "I thought 
the editor was supposed to do this?" 
asked the business manager, who need to 
go collect money for ads. 

"We need your help," I said. "We're 
having trouble coming up with headlines 
for such different stories. The ones 
we've done so far are flat and not catchy 
enough." I knew that the business manage 
was right, but I had a deadline to meet 
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the next-day and somehow, through this 
group activity, I wanted to have a little: 
fun to relieve the tension. I listed all 
the stories on the board, we stared at 
them for a while, then slowly one student 
after another began to contribute a word, 
phrase, or entire headline. Some of these 
creations were absurd. We laughed at them 
and through this laughter emerged some of 
our best: headlines. By the end of the 
period we had written most of the head- 
lines, painlessly, and as a group. 

I thought about this incident yesterday 
as we played “word ball" in the workshop 
with Barry Press. There was a worthwhile 
excitement in this game as each person 
tried to come up with that speetal word 
that made sense and sounded fresh. The 
message for me was clear: the process of 
writing doesn't always have to be painful. 
It can be fun, and when it's fun the writ- 
ing has a good chance of being interesting 
and enjoyable to read. 

During the past two weeks I have had 
writing constipation. There was no excite- 
ment, no fun, only individual statements. 
with no fiber to string them together. I 
took out a collection of slides of Ocra- : 
coke (the subject of most of my writing) 
and I spent some time looking at each one. 
At the end of this experience I was smil- 
ing--no laughing--to myself. I thought, 

Why am I doing this?" The more I thought 
about it the more I realized that I was 
reacting to the individual stories en- 
visioned within each of those slides. 
There was the old man who I fished with, 
my boat, family, the tree that I fell out 
of when I was younger, and the ocean I'd 
like to swim in now. They are all fun. 
They are all stories. The old fisherman 
told me as I was trying to explain some-: 
thing —and becoming caught up in too fan- 
cy terms — "Tell it like it ought to be 
told and quit being such a smart ass." 


Alton Ballance 
OO0OO0O0O0O0CO0OO000O00O00000000000000000000000000000 
Lyle Furnwald 
Dear Gary, 


I haven't seen you since we were eigh- 
teen, six years after we helped drive Lyle 
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were there weren't you? I didn't go alone 
with him did I? He was the one who was l 
alone. T 
He was defenseless. We sat in your i 
dining room when your grandmother was out 


and we talked about him. We knew he could : - 


hear us up those stairs. We were loud a 
enough so that he had to hear us. We talkz. 
ed about his dandruff. Why was dandruff 
so important. then? I suppose because we 
were old enough to have it and be embar- 
assed and worried about how we looked. 
The barber would put hair oil on us when 
he cut our hair, even when we told him 
not to, and we would. go to your house and 
wash it out and use Butchwax and my flat- 
top still curled and yours would stand up 
straight and I would be jealous, even iE 
your hair was red. His hair was blond and 
combed over to the side and he had a cow 
lick. He wore’ those rayon summer shirts 
that you could see through and those un- 
dershirts with straps like my father wore 
(though you couldn't see through his 

shirt) and he never had a chance of look- 
ing right. 

When he would take a bath, we would 
„throw pebbles at the bathroom window. Do 
you remember our searching for pebbles by | 
the garage where the water ran off the 
roof, for pebbles that were somehow al- 
ways in that place, pebbles that would 
alarm him and not break the window? And 
when he would go out of the bathroom back 
to his room, we would go upstairs to the 
bathroom and make jokes in the hallway 
about having to burn a candle in the bath- 
room to take out the smell before we could 
endure going in ourselves. Did we ever 
actually put a candle in there? 

Didn't you hate school that year? Didn' . 
you hate his reading the Bible to us and 
talking to us about St. Paul, although he . 
always called him just Paul? Didn't you 
hate his talking about his work in that 
offshoot church and his thin remarks about 
how the devil could work in organized 
religion and we should be very careful 
about what we believed? i 

Do you remember our going out to play 
softball one day when he told us we had 
to do a geography lesson? (It was about 
England. He was the one who told us the , 


_river was not Thames but Tims and we 


argued about what time tea time was and it. 


Furnwald out of town. Do you remember that?seemed so strange because it was when we 


It has come back to me lately. 

I'm curious. Have you thought .about 
what we did? Have you dismissed it because 
we were twelve then? I’ve thought about it 
several times over the years. I thought 
about it when I became a teacher. Would 
that happen to me? 

Remember that we watched him move into 
the room your grandmother rented to him 
when he. came to teach sixth grade, his . 
first job? Remember his old wreck of a - 
Plymouth? I guess it was only four or five 
years old, but that seemed old when every- 
one kept new cars. He took us skating in 
Joplin in that car. And to see that old 
house that people called the castle. Re- 
member that- trip? All I know is that we 
went; I don't remember any details, except 
that when we squatted down to skate, I ran 
over my finger and it hurt like hell. You 


had supper.) We went out at least a half 
hour early for our recess and were on the 
playground when my Aunt Opal's first grade.. 
was there, and she was angry at him be- l 
cause she supposed he had let us out. 

Remember the day he made us wear our 
jeans up higher than we like to wear them 
and told us we had to wear belts? Remem- _ 
ber that the next day we wore belts over | 
our shoulders as if they held ammunition, 
like the pictures we saw in Argosy? That . 
was the day he cried. Remember. his crying? 
He didn't sob; he just got wet eyes. And. 
we didn't stop and behave. We went on 
raising hell just as we had all year. 

Do you remember that the next year we 
had seventh grade in Eastside Grade 
School, the black school, only now we went 
to school with blacks? It was 1955 and . 
Brown vs. Topeka had been to the “preme 
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there, and neither were the black teachers 
who had worked at Eastside? We didn't 
tease the black students. We had been 
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Court. Remember that Mr. Furnwald was not you're so smart, but you are dumb, dumb , 


dumb." 


Jennifer countered, "i am not dumb; I 


ean talk." But Russell changed tactics on 


carefully coached at home about that. For her. 


a long time we didn't talk to them much at 
all. And then there didn't seem to be a 
protlem. We got along. 

I wonder now what they remember about 
that year when they lost their school and 


gained us. I wonder what the black teachersdumb, dumb, 


remember. Is it victory? I wonder what 
Clyde remembers. 

I want to remember that it was all your 
fe xc, Gary. I want to remember that you 
caused trouble because you were short. I 
want to remember that you were furious be- 
cause the rest of us had hair under our 
arms before you did. I want to remember 
the Saturday afternoon standing in line at 
the movie house that you told John Scott, 
the black kid who was so tough he was let 
to play football on the white team, that 
I had said something about his mother, 
Mattie, when you were the one who always 
said things about his mother. I want to 
remember his taking us both out of that 
line and his believing me and his hitting 
you. And I liked it. I want to remember 
that it was always all your fault. I sup- 
pose that if Lyle remembers us at some in- 
convenient moment, he makes no such fine 
distinction. i 


Mel Riggs 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Ties 
heol, dim hall smelled like spaghetti 
instead of chalkboard cleaner. Its person- 


ality always changed around 10:30 a.m. as 
the smells of wiener roll-ups, chili, or 


"You sure can, Jennifer," taunted 
Russell. "You never shut up." 

"Russell Sprague, you take that back 
right now." ; 

Russell danced backwards. "Jennifer's 
but she talks all the time." 

He turned to dash around the corner 
of the desks, but looked back, eyes wide 
in delight luring Jennifer.on to the chase. 

She followed close behind. "Russell 
I am not dumb. I do..." She skidded to a 
stop. . 

Mrs. Jensen had thrown open the door 
and stood right in front of Jennifer. The 
other twenty-three children waited in 
anxious expectation. 

"So, Jennifer Baine wants to chase 
Russell Sprague, huh? So Jennifer and 
Russell want to run around the room to- 
gether when I distinctly said to play 
quietly. Well if you two want to be to- 
gether, I'll be happy to give you the 
chance to. Yes sir, you can spend all the 
time together that you want.” 

At this Mrs. Jensen took a roll of 
heavy string from her desk, unraveled a 
long piece, and cut it. Then, she tied one 
end around Jennifer's neck,'ran the other 
end through the belt on her own dress, and | 
tied that end around Russell's neck. Thus 
she taught. 

Mrs. Jensen paid no more attention to 
Russell and Jennifer than if they were a 
bad leg with which she had been forced to 
contend all her life. She walked, turned, 
lectured, wrote on the board, and moved 
around. the classroom as Russell and Jen- 
nifer bobbled, bounced, collided, and 
crashed while desperately trying to figure 


soybean hamburgers wafted out of the lunch-out what direction she might move next. 


room. The aromas made the East Side Ele- 
mentary School seem, if not more homelike, 
at least less intimidating to the little 
first graders, who had finished their 
lunches, and were marching up the halls by 
twos. 

Jennifer giggled as Betsy trod on her 
heels, but not too loudly for Mrs. Jensen 
might hear. Then Todd whispered, "She's 
talking to Mr. Morris." 

"Yeah, Morris the Moose," Matt bravely 
added since they were far out of earshot. 
The class had halted in front of the 
classroom door as it had been taught. Mrs. 
Jensen said, “You children go ahead in. I 
have a phone call and will be right there. 

You may play quietly." 

They moved orderly enough into the room 
but broke ranks once over the threshold to 
enjoy the unexpected freedom. 

Janie and Amanda moved up to color a 
picture by their desks, but Matt lured 
them away with, "Smarty, smarty, thought 
you had a party." 


- Janie retorted, Boy, that's really dumb,like the background of Mrs. Jensen's dress 


Matt. We aren't having a party." 

"I'm not dumb; you're dumb." 

Jennifer interjected, "We're not sup- 
posed to say dumb at my house. My mother 
says no one is dumb unless he can't talk." 
Russell joined, "Oh yer , you think 


Jennifer stared at the floor, trying 
not to cry. It would be worse if she cried, 
but she felt the swelling in her throat. 
Finally, she buried her face in her hands 
and started chokingly weeping, still try- 
ing to hold back, but losing control more 
every minute. 

Just then the string yanked her in a 
new direction and jerked her head up out 
of her hands, as Mrs. Jensen moved over by 
her desk. One foot almost tripped over the 
other when she tried to turn to follow the 
unexpected movement. 

Now the tears just flowed down her 
face onto her neck. Jennifer reached up 
trying to rub them away and felt ahe would 
suffocate if she didn’t let a sob escape. 
Finally in trying to take a deep breath, 
she let it slip out--a choking "Auugh." 

Jennifer stared quickly at the floor 
for fear of .an icy remark, but then snappeq 
her head back up as she anticipated the | 
jerk of the string. 2 

Russell looked down, his face white 




















with the large black flowers on it. e. 
Mrs. Jensen watched Jennifer a moment, 
her eyes hardened in a glare; Jennifer | 
froze, fearing retaliation because she had 
cried. Instead Mrs. Jensen said, "Well, I 
certainly hope everyone in this class _ 
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learned a lesson from this. Next time I 
hope I can send you to the classroom alone 
and expect you to act like first~graders." 
- Taking Jennifer's and Russell's heads-- 
one in each hand, she cracked them to~ 
gether and ended, "And I also hope the two 

„àf. you learned something. Acting like that 
--I'd be so ashamed if I were you.” 

. Jennifer faltered toward her seat, try- 
+ ing’ to hold back the sobs that were piliag 
up in her throat. Finally she slumped in- 

to her chair and buried her face in her 
folded arms. The others didn't stare at 
her, nor at Mrs. Jensen, nor even at each 
other. : 
After that day, Jennifer cried every 
morning when she came to school. Her mot- 

-her didn't know what to do with her, and 

Mrs. Jensen said she was just a big baby. 


Valorie Foy 
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Bread Loaf Interview: Camper 
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camping in our: lean-to tent. We had a van 
but we wanted to be tenters. There's a 
hierarchy in camping. When you're in a. 
recreational vehicle people kind of look 
down at you. Next step up are the vans-~ 
van-ers are ok but not as cool as the 
tenters. Plus you could go more places ` 
with a tent. on: 3 

ke were learning together how to. camp.: 
Josh had camped in the army but that's 
not the same as West camping. Already we 
were very good. We knew all the right 
things to do and did a lot of hiking. I 
mean. you don't have to think about much 
beside survival--food, shelter, sleep. 
Josh. always slept. with his bowie knife on 
one side and his flashlight on the other, 
the true macho, protecting me from all 
the evils of the woods. A real Daniel 
Boone type. 

One night we were sleeping and Josh . 
was nudging me saying, "Wake up, wake up. 
There are noises out there." I kept tell- 
ing him not to worry and to go back to 
sleep» It was probably a chipmunk. I was 
so comfortable in my sleeping bag I didn't 


(She talked to me on the porch of the Inn) :want to be disturbed. He said, "It's not 


We told all our friends we were going out: 
West. People said it'll be really exciting 
-e=you're going to see bears. A lot of our 
friends had never seen any when they went 
out West. We knew we were going to see 
bears. 

Josh knew everything about them. He knew 
how fast they could run, what they ate, 
where they slept, when they bred-~you name 
it. A friend gave him a book called Night 
of the Grizzlies and he read it from cover 
to cover. In Glacier National Park in the 
late sixties a bear carried off these two 
people in their mummy sleeping bags and 
ate them. It was gruesome. 

Everytime we went into a national park 
where there were bears we got handed 
these brochures telling what to do if you 
do encounter one. Once Josh stopped and 
talked to a ranger awhile about it. He'd 
talk to anybody who would listen about 
bears, and a lot of people would. We . 
weren't the only ones who were bear crazy. 
The ranger said many. people were just. 
naive about bears--they didn't think of 
them as wild animals. One guy thought it 
would be a great picture to have a bear 
in the cab of his truck beside his wife. 
He lured the animal into the truck with 
food and shut the door. When the. bear saw 
it was trapped it attacked the woman, 
killing her. 

. The brochure explained to throw your 
backpack at the bear if it surprises you. 
Bears are curious and they'll open it and 
poke around. If there's any food they'll 
eat it. Something about it will interest 
them for awhile. Meanwhile the camper 
should get down on the ground and pull 
their body into a fetal position and not 
move. When the bear's done with the pack 
it might come over and roll you around, 
investigating. You might get scratched up, 
but not killed. Sooner or later they'll 
forget about you and walk away. I would 
never have the nerve to do that. 

Anyway, we were in Banff and the parks 
in Canada are very rustic. Not like 
Yellowstone, much more primitive. We were 


a chipmunk," and opened up the zipper of 
the tent. About ten feet away he saw a 
bear just snooping around the campsite. 
Real quietly he zipped back up the tent, 
poked me and said, "Get your shoes on, we 
have to make a break for it.” i 

I said, "What are you talking’ about?" 

"There's a bear out there and you have 
your period. You know how bears can smell 
blood. Just get your shoes on, come on." 

"Don't worry about me. Everything's 
ok." I was coaxing. I just wanted to go 
back to sleep. 

He had a plan. He was going to run out 
with the small hatchet we had in the tent 
and hit the bear on the nose and I was 
supposed to make a break for the van. Then 
we remembered we had locked the doors of 
the van. This is when I said, "Just don't 
worry about me. I can take care of myself. 
You- don't have to think you're going to.. 
save me." Josh screams, "This is no time 
to be liberated! Just do what I tell you!" 

He had another idea that he was going 
to cut open the back of the tent and we 
could sneak out and around. As he grabbed 
the tent to cut it he felt something brush 
up against it. We were surrounded. Later 
Josh said he could taste fear. I don't 
know why but. I really wasn't afraid. Now 
I joke around saying headlines waved in. 
my head--"Young Couple Eaten by Bears” or 
"Law School Student and Girlfriend Eaten 
at Banff." But then I didn't think about 
that. Good thing. Walking down a Harlam 
street you could get mugged or robbed or 
beaten or even raped, but you're not go- 
ing to get eaten. There's something pretty 
scary about that. 

Josh was in a panic, acting real mas- 
culine. He had to protect me. We had de- 
cided to make a run for the van anyway. 
when a bunch of people came walking down 
the path near our site, singing and bang- 
ing pans. We don't know whether they saw 
the bear or whether they were just party- 
ing, and we never found out who they were. 
But the noise scared the bear away and, 
as a last goodbye, it got up on its hind 
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legs and let out an enormous bellow. Then. 


we saw two cubs follow from out behind the 
tent. Had: we made any move the mother - 
would've seen us as a threat. I don't even 
want to think what might've happened. When 
we were sure the bears were gone we went 
in the van and slept. Josh didn't put the 
tent up again for the rest of the trip. 

He just wouldn't. 


We found out the next day, why the bears; 


came down. The people camping nearest to 


us, who were sleeping in their “recreation- 
al vehicle," had left their cooler outside.. 


The mother bear ripped the top clean off 
it and ate all the food. The next morning 
this couple came walking to our campsite... 


asking for food. We were really pissed at .. 


them--they could've caused a lot of harm. 
They were so stupid. Well, I guess they 


just didn't know, didn't think. maey aiani t 


read their bear brochure. 
Beth Foley 
O000000000000000000000000000000000000009000 


NOTE: In the last two issues, Y'EAST has 


published excerpts from quick, journal-like 
responses to reading literature. The first 


piece below is an essay on teaching 
literature to high-school students 
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Another pathway. is oral reading-- 
initially oral reading perhaps 2* fairly 
explicit literature. We can, all chuckle 
without embarrassment at Winnie-the~Pooh, 
an "explicit" story, because dour Eeyore 
and fussy Kanga are recognizable types. 
Beneath the surface story is a delightful, 
world we can all recognize with rueful 
chagrin, and delight. That can be dis- _ 
cussed, quite easily by students--and they . 
can be congratulated for their intuitive 
understanding of that "pattern." If they 
laughed, it was because somehow they un- _ 
derstood the universal pattern about peo— 
ple and life that Winnie-the-Pooh etches . 
so lightly. 

See? we can.szy, "See? Literature . 
isn't a foreign country. It's a place you... 





. live in! You just hadn't noticed, maybe." 


Good pathways help (them) students notice. 
Traditionally, this has been the 
pattern. 





I believe the pyramid needs - to be in- 
verted, with the bulk of attention going. 


written in the course Connections--writing to PRE-reading, and preparation--which z 


and literature, and the. second is one of 
the reaction papers written in the 
American Nature Writing course. 


MORE THAN IZACHER TALK 


Literature is about rich, complex uni- 
versal patterns that exist in life, and 
teaching literature is about making those 
patterns accessible, finding paths into 
and around those patterns, so as to take 
a closer look. 

Traditionally, teacher-talk has been 
the major pathway. Students read, listen, 
supposedly come to "appreciate," and then 
do some kind of evaluation writing that 
c.itiques or summarizes the reading, 

James Moffert, Jimmy Britton, Nancy Martin, 
Anne Wotring, et al. are all saying there 
are far better pathways into literature-—— 
pathways that include student talk, im- . 
provising, role-playing, and writing ít- 
self. This "expressive" mode of writing, 
as Britton calls it, especially is in- | 
teresting to me. I know its power. I use . 
it myself when I grapple with a story like 
"The Door" and use my own language to come 
to terms with it 
I use writing to 
know, and what I 
new connections, 


think, I discover what I 
mean. I find new things, 
new relationships. In 


doing so, I find myself. I don't hesitate 
to both use, and elaborately model using 
response logs/expressive writing with 
students. As a way into implicit literature 
I'm not sure there's anything else that so 
articulates the personal SHEERS ERE of 
literature. 


in a response log. When I 


could (and to me should) include wri “ing. 







TALK. WRITE, 
PREDICT, 
DRAW ; 
WRITE 


=| REAP 
EE] viscuss [EVALUATE 


Modelling is an excellent way to do 
this. “Write some daydreams you have. 
Where would you rather be than here?" 
Now read "Waiter Mitty,” "“Jilting of 
Granny. Weatherall," "Occurence at Owl 
Creek Bridge." Think of some problems 
around here, around the planet that you 
care about--pollution, no swimming pool, 
falling-down school? Write a satiric, 
outrageous knock "em-in-the-head solution 
to that problem, dripping with sarcasm. 
Push it all the way-~like, who needs a 
pool? Flaby muscles don’t lead.to broken 
bones. Now read A Modest Proposal. So on, 
and on. If. they see e the | patterns in their 
own lives, they'll begin to see them in 
literature--and begin to find delight in 
the recognition. 

The recognition invites explicit lit- 
erature, too. Letters to the editor, 
"Peanut" burthday cards, can reflect the 
same patterns; differently, more simply, 
so bring ‘em in. Let's look. Let's col- 
lect them. Rod McKuen fails in love, too. 
Same pattern, different weave, different 
wrap, different woof. I'11 follow your 
path; you'll follow mine. 


Gail Parson 
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Reaction Paper Notebook Poem 


Ever since t became familiar with Thoreau When wet grass is mown, stones in a wall 
in my undergraduate work, I have liked and need shaving. 


appreciated Walden. There are certain "How do you get gum out of white pants?" 
passages which I have first underlined and "Is this your first year?" 
then accpted, my favorite being: "The The cashier puts down Dante to fry eggs. 


amount of it is, if a man is alive, there A girl crosses her bare legs and picks up 
4s always danger that he may die, though PARADISE LOST. 
the danger must be allowed to be less in The shadow of lace curtains drifts across 


proportion as he is dead-and-alive to be- the floor. 
gin with. A man sits as many risks as he “What's the difference between illusion 
runs." Thoreau articulates what I would and delusion?" 
like to think. "Is this your first year?" 

However, three years ago when I began Book-webbed armpits and a ten-speed wait- 
teaching Walden and "Civil Disobedience" ing for locomotion. 
to my junior English students, I was shown The patriotic eyes of twin Pepsi machines. 
a different perspective. My students re- "It's going to be hot today.” "I don't 
ceived Thoreau in a less accepting nature care. I'm done with THE FAIRIE QUEEN." 
than I did. Understand that I teach in A swale of fern and ivy, green. 
northwest Kansas, in a rural community, Inkblot water drying a wooden floor. 


where the majority of students grow up on Tennis balls plopping at the library door. 
farms and ranches, and many expect to re- “I nod while I study, and study in my 


turn to these family operations after sleep." 

their formal education has ended. I would “Is this your first year." 

challenge any teacher to try his or her Clean sheets and towels in a plastic bag: 
success at making these young people who An Act of God. 


view land as a life (in the cultural sense Astair and Rogers dancing in raftered 
of the word as well as the economic) value space. 


the following passage from "Economy": "How do you separate observation and 
"I see young men, my townsmen, whose mis- interpretation?” | 
fortune it is to have inherited farms, "Life is pretty perilous," a professor | 
houses, barns, cattle, and farming tools; says, "no matter who you are." 
for these are more easily acquired than “I'm going to the suppressed desires party 
got rid of. Better if they had been born as a battered wife." 
in the open pasture and suckled by a wolf, "Is this your first year?" 
that they might have seen with clearer A window propped open with a Vitamin B 
eyes what field they were called to labor bottle. 
in. Who made them serfs of the soil?" Yellow-brown braids on the backs of girls. 
I have students who are never happier "myo Bercovitch books and a package of 


than when they are involved with the land Q-tips, please." 
--cultivating, planting, harvesting. These Puritan firs crying the blame of rain. 


young people do not consider it a mis- "Yesterday I thought my purse was going 
fortune" to inherit farms, houses, barns, to belch." 
and cattle. To me, this raises a problem "Is this your first year?" 


of cross-cultural communication, and I am Lily, in HENDERSON THE RAIN KING: "But I 
reminded of anthropologist Laura Bohannan's am learning to get along alone. There's 


account of trying to explain the meaning always the universe." 

of "Hamlet" to the Tiv tribe in West Is this her first year? 

Africa in her article "Shakespeare in the 

Bush." People live by codes which are Harriet Swink 

unique to their area and this influences 

how they interpret literature. C00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


My students have also been skeptical of 
Thoreau's claim to living in solitude, 
away from civilization, in the "wild," 
even though he was near Concord, the rail- 
road and his neighbors. This does not seem 
notable to some of these people whose . a 
homes are 15-20 miles from the nearest 
town or neighbor. Thoreau doesn't seem as 
credible to them as he would if he had 
been isolated in Alaska or Nepal. 

And, finally, I cannot give them a satis- 
factory answer when they raise the ques- 
tion: "If things were so great at Walden 
Pond, why did he only stay two years?" 

In spite of some of these negative 
reactions I have encountered to Walden, I 
still respect the principles set forth in 
this book. I must admit, though, that I 
am a much more critical reader of Thoreau, 
and I have been reminded to approach all 
literature with an open, questioning mind. 


Jo Koster 










































































Eat Like Pigs 


I was eight years old when my mother told 
me she was born with a veil over her face. 
It was removed, dipped in the ocean, fold- 
ed into a small square, and put away for 
safe keeping. She told me: this meant that 
a person could "see" things that other 
people couldn't or didn't, and that the 
veil was actually a membrane and I can re- 
member having feelings of horror and dis- 
gust at the thought that my mother had 
these "powers." Sometimes, when we had - 
company, and the guests had finished their 
Greek coffee, they would turn over their 
cups and then my mother would pick up each 
cup and one by one "read" what the coffee 
grounds said. Sometimes she saw a cross, 
or a bird, or a path leading to somewhere. 
If anyone smiled, or snickered, she'd say; 
"Don't. I know these things." I did be- 
lieve that my mother "knew" things that 
she couldn't have known about and so I 
thought I'd better listen to her even if 
I didn't always want to or bad things 


might happen to me, like the time a beetle 


flew into my mouth while I was talking 
back to her. As I was yelling and jumping 
and trying to spit it out, she said, 
"See?" 

My mother's other talent was cooking. 
She expected love, praise, adoration, 
appreciation, and submission during meal- 
time. But I didn't always like what I was 
eating, and I wasn't always hungry at the 
appointed times. I was a skinny kid and 


didn't require much food. The doctor said, 


"She's healthy. Teave her alone. She'11 
eat when she's ready." But what did the 
doctor know? My mother knew. Even when we 


weren't eating she would suddenly ask me, 


"Do you eat to live or live to eat?" I 


didn't know what I was supposed to answer. 
One time while we were watching television 


this Commercial] came ùn showing a chubby- 


cheeked kid eating a plateful of spaghetti. 


My mother became very excited, and said, 


“Look at that! I love to see kids eat like 


pigs! Look at him shove that food in his 
mouth!" I didn't think he looked all that 
great, but then what did I know? 

I discovered that my mother did not 
know everything. Bad things did not nec- 
essarily happen to me when I went against 


her, and so I gradually escaped the "power 


of the veil.” And I also discovered that 


my mother's weirdness about food, was. based 


on her love for me (she thought fat meant 
healthy) and her need to be loved (her 
cooking was an act of love which she then 
offered to me and I rejected--or so she 
interpreted my lack of appetite). Once I 
was grown, and married, and discovered I 
didn't like to cook, I would look forward 
to my mother's visits. She would drive 
seven hundred miles and, without stopping 
-to rest, immediately open the trunk to 
show me what she'd brought: half a lamb, 
plastic bags of goat cheese in brine, 
assorted Greek pastries. I'd kiss her and 
hug her and shove the food in my mouth. 


have to cook), and we got along great. 
The other day I overheard my mother 


also skinny and a picky eater), "Nana 
loves you when you eat." 


Ellen Brantkis 


She was thrilled. I was thrilled (I didn't 


telling my eight-year old daughter (who is 
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been changed to protect against 
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The editor apologizes for 
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Harkins in Y'EAST 6 as "a 
Costumer." She is rather a 
Costume Designer. 
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"You're Not Old Enough" 


My mom and I were weeding the backyard 
garden, and she pulled up an angleworm. 
"took at this," she said, then took the 
ends‘ of the worm, one in each hand, and 
stretched it like a rubber band until the 
worm broke in two. She laughed at my dog 
may. "See, both parts are still alive. 

We watched the two worms slide into the 
black earth. 

Another time we were standing in the 
kitchen fixing peanut butter sandwiches, 
and a brown beetle scooted across the 
counter. I squealed. Mom said, "Oh, it's 
just a little bug," then picked it up 
with her fingers, stuck it on a piece of 
bread, folded the bread around the bug, 
and ate it. "Mom!". "It's okay, it didn't 
hurt me. Besides, some people like to eat 
bugs, you know, chocolate-covered grass- 
hoppers?" I wasn't sure. 

Once Mom was out running errands in 
the Buick, and whenever she came to a red 
light, she'd turn and smile at the person 
driving the car in the next lane. Which 
would have been all right, except that 
‘she was wearing a set of Dracula teeth 
leftover from Halloween. 

The rest of the time she read Gourmet 
magazine and made chocolate mousse, knit 
sweaters of unwashed wool special-ordered 
from Canada, needlepointed covers for all 
of the dining room chairs, and Lemon- 
Pledged the furniture. When my dad and I 
yelled at each other during dinner, she'd 
rub her hand around in circles on the 
table, like she was polishing it, and 
she'd say, "Let's just have a nice dinner. 
Or if I had a date she always wanted to 
know if he was a "nice" boy. When Mom 
wasn't acting nutty, she wanted life to 
be permanently nice. 

It wasn't. I remember one summer when 
I was swimming in Rainbow Lake and Mom 
told me to get out--my lips were blue and 
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my teeth chattering. She went up the hill 
to the cottage, assuming I'd follow. I 
didn't. The grandmother on the next-door 
dock said, "Mind your mother." I sassed 
back. When I walked into the living room, 
dripping and shivering, Mom was sobbing 
uncontrollably. I didn't know why. "You 
embarrassed me," she said. 

When I was in fifth grade, my mother 
took me into our library, closed the 
sliding doors, and said, "We need to have 
a talk." She clenched her jaw and stared. 
I thought I was in trouble. "When we were 
at the Strandberg's for dinner the other 
night I saw this booklet on the hall 
table." She held up a small orange book. 

I thought it was very well-written, and 
I think you're old enough now." I was be-. 
ginning to feel like I was at a sermon 
at St. Luke's, wanting to giggle or yawn. 
Mrs. Strandberg loaned it to me so that 
you could read it." She handed me the 
book. "If you have. any questions, I hope ` 
you'll feel free to ask." I knew I could- 
n't, If she was this nervous handing ma a 
book and saying lines she'd rehearsed, 
what would happen if I came right out and 
asked her about sex? 

So I read it. I told my friends about 
it. The boys wanted to see the pictures. 
I set up a secret exchange spot in the 
hollow of the tree. I. hadn't counted on 


the rain. The book got ruined. Mom noticed 


it was gone: She asked me, f told her, 
and even though I explained that I was 
only trying to teach my friends because 
their parents weren't as helpful as mine, 
she got mad. 

Mom didn't say much about sex again 
until I was in ninth grade. She opened 
the door at the top of the basement 
stairs, saw me and Freddy Ho kissing, and 
gave me her “I didn't see that because if 
I had you'd be grounded" look. Then she 
slammed the door. The next day she told 
me she didn’t like Freddy. "Why not?" I 
asked. "He’s from the wrong side of the 
tracks, adopted, and he doesn't have a 
father. Besides, you shouldn't kiss any 
boy until he asks you out on a date." 

Then when I was eighteen she told me 
that if I ever wanted to "have inter- 

. course"--she tiptoed over those words--I 
should talk to her first. A few months 
later I thought I was in love, so I did 
what Mom had told me, I asked her about 
birth control. She gripped the banister 
with both hands and said, "You're not old 
enough." 
< I remember her looking past the stain- 
r less steel sink and through the kitchen 
window and telling me that she wanted to 
walk down the back steps and out the door 
and never come back. She didn't leave 
then, but a couple years after that she 
quit beine a full-time housewife and got 
a job at Bergdorf Goodman. 

I think of her now--managing a Marey 
Street boutique or sitting in a Twin 
Peaks condominium under a chrome arc lamp, 
tired, tiny lines around her mouth. But 
always this picture is juxtaposed with ny 
memories, and a black-and-white snapshot 
of her at nineteen, pregnant, lying on 
her back on a bed in a Quonset but with 
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her long legs up in the air, a half- 
eaten apple in her hand, and her face all 
lipstick and smiles. . fy. 


Helen Riller 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
"Keep It to Myself" 


Sitting at a table in the Campus Club on 
the fourth floor of the Tulane Student 
Union, I look out across the Mississippi 
River. A string of barges filled with 
coal moves slowly against the current 
toward a dumping ground a half mile up 
stream. Across the table, a professor in 
his late sixties gives his whole atten- 
tion to the bland cafeteria food on a 
thick, white china plate. A drab, loosely 
fitting polyester suit does not disguise 
his powerful compact body. 

In the way he holds his fork and cuts 
his meat, I can see thefixed determina- 
tion which has brought him to the top of 
his field, a success which has given him 
no contentment. The outlines of his crag- 
gy features mirror my own. He is my 
father. 

We have tried for the last half hour 
to talk to each other. Small talk about 
the doings of his office or my mother's 
latest health problem has been punctuated 
by long stretches of silence. Why, after 
32 years, do I have so little to say to 
this man? Why do I dislike him so in- 
tensely? 

I think back to two Christmases ago. 
Our family gathered at a counselor's of- 
fice in New Orleans to discuss my little 
brother's lack of success in Medical 
School and resulting depressions. He was 
close to suicide yet afraid to talk to 
anyone in the family. 

Only when pressed did my father con- 
tribute the following statement: "If I 
feel badly about something, I keep it to 
myself. Better to do that then upset 
others with my problems." i 

If passing on personal values tests 
successful parenting, who could be a 
better father? My little brother destroy- 
ing himself with the philosophy implied 
in this statement. Father taught his 
special brand of self sufficiency by re- 
acting with anger to the tears of his 
children. Showing grief was taboo for any 
male child in our house. An explosion of 
fury from him was a frightening exper- 
idence. We all quickly learned to keep our 
more serious problems to ourselves. 

Then he said, I always felt my kids 
knew where to find me if they needed to 
talk things over with the Old Man." True, 
we did know where he was most of the time: 
in Pakistan for three months, in Korea 
for two weeks, in France for another 
month, back home for three days then off 
to the American Biological Society 
meeting in Washington. 

Why is my father inviting me to go to 
the Campus Club and on canoe trips that 
neither one of us enjoy? His successful 
though unsatisfying career is coming to 
an end. He wants the closeness to his 
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children he never took time to develope 
and was temperamentally: unsuited for. 


With my eyes I follow the string of 


coal barges under the Jackson Avenue 
Bridge and out of sight. I tell him I have and saying to myself, 
an appointment, and he tells me he has an 
afternoon class. We bid each other a cool uated. 
goodbye as I return to my bicycle for a 
ride home and he goes upstairs to read 

the paper. i 


John Lingett 


Sweet Spot 


000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 experience. 
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the blue collar life and decided to give 
college another shot. I can remember un- 
loading my peach crate of-records at St. 
Michael's College in Winooski, Vermont 
"Don't be so cynical. 


you've only been here an hour.” I grad- 


After I got out of school my father 
helped me get a job in the Netherlands. I 
planned on working for 6 months in the 
factory and travelling for as long as my 
money lasted. I tried to find a teaching 
job in Europe but I couldn't, I needed 
After working for 9 months I 
decided to forget about travelling and re- 
turned to Vermont to teach. Unable to find 
a position, I worked as a temporary 


I never could stop his hook shot. When I laborer. 


was 12 my dad bought a basketball hoop 
and backboard that we put up above our 
driveway in Kankakee, Illinois. After 
school I would shoot hoops by myself until 
dinner. When my dad got home from the of= about helping publicize sto 
fice he would change his clothes and we'd ‘often ignored 
go one on one. He had this hook shot left hesitant about. 
over from coaching at a school for the 
emotionally disturbed in the 1950's. My 
dad would put his 6 feet and 1 inch be- 
tween me and the ball, turn sideways, 
jump off his left leg, sweep his right 
arm skyward and the ball would carom off My father complimente 
the orange-colored sweet spot on the back- 
board and into the net. 

I practiced from the 15 foot range be- 
tween the left baseline and free throw 


Out of concern for their situations I 
became involved in American Indian and 
Irish politics. I began to get articles 
‘published. And even though I felt good 

ries that were 
and/or misrepresented, I was 
sending the articles to my 


parents. I could hear my father's response 
"it's nice that you're giving 9° much timc 
to help other people but what are you do- 
ing for yourself?" Finally I mailed my 
‘article on the Mohawk Indians to Kankakee 
d me and then added, 
"Į noticed you took a shot at industry.” 
This: past year I worked in a school on 
tthe Mohawk reservation. My father was 
' happy for me because I was working with 
He knew through our 


stripe until the sound of the rubber ball Indians and teaching. 
hat I was struggling 


ripping through the nylon net became 
familiar. My jump shot and quickness eoon ` 
matched my dad's hook. By the time I 
reached 16 I would win as often as he had 
4 years earlier. 


phone conversations t 
At the end of each call he offered to 
send money. He couldn't understand how I 
got by on $60 a week. My answer was al- 
ways the same, "Thanks, but I don't need 


I don't think he played ball with me ites 
or Christmas and my fathe: 


because he wanted to sit in the bleachers I went home f 
and watch his son thè all-star. It was a drove me back to the a 
fun way to spend time together. My dad 
knew I liked sports and he wanted to'’help me about the Irish committee. 
me improve. It was like that with base- for an hour. 
ball before I was a teenager. 
We would walk down to the empty corner spect his work in in 
lot and he would hit grounders. I'd dart don't always agree w 
to my right and backhand the ball into my. same treatment. 

Sandy Koufax autograph mitt, go to my left There is more to our relations 
and scoop up the ball. "Keep your body in a game of tennis. 


irport. For the 

nd a half he asked 
We talked 

He now. receives our news- 

d this because I re- 
dustry even though L 
ith it. I wanted the 


first time in a year a 


letter. I appreciate 


hip than 
We are both interested 


front of the ball." Fielding came natural in politics. He was no longer trying to 


but he'd remind me that getting the ball influence or change my politics, just 
to the first baseman was the second part trying to understand them. j 
of the play. So we'd work on my throw to My parents visited me in early July. I 


first. 


gave my father a copy of my latest articl 


I quit the basketball team in my senior on Indians. The next day he said, "I like 
year of high school. Drinking cans of Old your story. It was good." This time there 
Style was more fun than getting hollered wasn't a qualifying statement. 


at by my coach. I went to college the next 


year. In the mid-70's it seemed like your Jay Lofton 

only choice at the University of Illinois - 

was either to parody a hippie or join 90000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
the growing flock of the me-generation. I. Eva. 

didn't want a tie-dyed t-shirt or blow Paint the House © 


dried hair. So I wore an illegal smile | 


instead. Three semesters later I was work- When I was eighteen my father said, "You 
ing on an assembly line in east, central know that if you want to go to Swarthmore 


Illinois. 


you'll have to take out a loan. Would you 


My relationship with my father was. get- mind going to Penn State?" 


ting worse. He couldn't help me out be- 


I would have minded but I didn't dare 


cause I didn't know what I wanted. I knew. to say so. "I want to go to Swarthmore," 


I didn't want to continue being the over- was all I could think to say. 


head operator in Department 41. So I left "How do you plan to pay for Loy. 
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"I don't know. I thought you and Mom 
would help." $i i 
. "E see. We'll try to get you some fi- 
nancial aid, but I doubt you'll receive 
any." $ 

I knew the situation and started to 
feel guilty about my lack of scholarships. 
I waited upstairs while they talked. Mom 
called me back down. ` 

Dad looked at me. "You know you'll have 
to make money this summer." 

"I plan to get a job." 

"You also know that there's a lot of 
things to be done around here. I want you 
to improve your attitude and paint the 
house." 

"By myself?" 

"Bruce will help you." 

I never thought Bruce would help. He 
had no reason to be out there. Most of my 
friends didn't like my brother and I was- 
n't too crazy about him either. But we 
spent the weekends swinging from ladders. 

My father said, "Working too slowly, not 
-scraping enough, and goofing around." I 
wonder if he knows that Bruce and I became 
friends then. l 


When I was twelve we went to spend a week 
on Deerhead Lake with my cousins. There 
was a large rowboat with a motor on it 
which we used for transportation. One af- 
ternoon I took Bruce and two cousins, Sue 
and Karen, for a ride. I had just learned 
to row, but managed to head up the lake a 
little bit. A stiff breeze started blowing 
and the boat began to drift. We went past 
our dock, and my cousins began to yell 
about going over the waterfall. I decided 
there was a current and Bruce began to 
help me row one oar, which made it worse. 
We came to a shallow place between a small 
island and the shore. My cousins jumped 
out. We ended up pushing the boat onto the 
shore. Sue cut her foot on a piece of 
white china, so I carried her back to the 
house. We had drifted only a few houses 
down from our dock. 

My father was enraged. "You panicked. 
You shouldn't have panicked." 
"They jumped out of the boat because 
were scared." — 
"You're the oldest. You should have set 
example." 
"I tried. There was a current.” 
"What?" 
“I couldn't row it." 
"You can row that boat, come on.” 
We walked down to the boat. My father, 
was still angry. All six of my cousins 
were watching, or so I thought; and I was 
in tears. My father helped me push the 
boat off and sat in the stern. 

"Okay, take your time and row." 

"I can't." I grabbed the oars and they 
skipped across the water. 

We were drifting again. "Dig the oars 
in. Use your back." 

I pulled and the boat moved. "Keep your 
arms even." I pulled again and the boat 


we 


an 


went. straighter. "You can row back toward - 
the dock." I rowed. "And feather the oars." 


I pulled and feathered them this time. 
"That's good.” es 
By the time we got back by the dock, I 
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was fine; but he made me row into the 

lake. My father quietly gave instructions. 

“Whenever you -go out you want to go up- 

wind so you'll have an easy trip home." 
We left the house behind and the sun 

began to set. The lake was safe again. 

My cousins had disappeared and so had ny 


' tears of embarrassment. I could feel an 


ache across my shoulders. My father asked, 
"Do you want me to row back?" 

"No, that's okay, Dad.” 

He smiled. 


When I was four we lived in New Jersey. 
My father worked.at IBM, and Mom would . 
take me to the park to play. I remember 
one time in the winter. Dad bundled me up 
in a blue snowsuit and buckle galoshes. 
Then we walked over to the park with a 
big cardboard box. I loved boxes because 
I could use them as houses and forts in 
the apartment. We went to the top of a 
hill and Dad made the box into a sled for 
us. 

I sat in front and held Dad's legs 
around me. We flew down the hill, swerving 
and turning sideways. A friend of mine, 
Wendell Strother, brought his new sled. 

I remember feeling so excited about a 
chance to ride a sled all by myself. I 
got on, pushed off, and put my head down. 
Wham! I hit a tree and started to cry. My 
friend was upset about his sled; I had a 
large lump on my head. My father said, 
"Why didn't you look ahead?" 

I cried some more, but stopped when he 
told me to stop. 


Kevin Branlee 


00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 — 
Traditional 


"Which one do you.want to celebrate?" 

"T don't know. What do you think?" 

"How about the eleventh?" 

"Maybe we ought to go out on the twenty 
first. After all, it was the first one." 

Bill and I never can decide which wed- 
ding anniversary to celebrate. We have 
two--one on the eleventh of April and one 
on the twenty-first. It isn't one of 
those let's-get-married-again-so-that-we- 
can-remember-our-—vows-duplicates. We got 
married twice. 

Seven years ago Bill and I began di- 
vorce proceedings. That's not exactly 
right. I started it. It had been going to 
happen for.a long time. I think it start- 
ed to go wrong right after we got mar- 
ried in 1961, and I served him Oreo 
cookies for lunch. I didn’t like the way 
he ate cookies. He didn't bite off the 
cookies like most people do. He would 
open his mouth s wide as he could and 
throw the whole damn cookie in, close, 
and chomp. The first cookie was 0.K., 
but when that mouth came open to throw in 
the second one, there was too much left 
over from the first one, and I had to 
look at it from across the table. It was 
obscene. I knew I could have looked away, - 
but I had a sort of morbid curiosity 
about this spectacle opposite me. He also 
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chewed ice cream. He could even make it 
sound like he was actually chewing it! I 
thought he had a perverted mouth. 

Another thing that bothered me was that 
he never got in a hurry. I did. I was al- 
ways darting here and there. When we walk- 
ed down the street, I was about four steps 
ahead of him all the way. He wanted me to 
slow down. He said we looked "country." I 
said that he wouldn't step high in a fire. 
We still walk like that, and he's right. 
We do look “country." 

He never could fix anything around the 
house either. Once we bought a set of twin 
beds for the guest room. The store gave 
us standard size bed slats. Bill was sup- 
posed to saw the slats off. I heard him 
cussing down in the basement. Then I heard 
thuds like he was throwing things down. 
Next, I heard his footsteps on the stairs. 
He opened the door and shouted, "Frances, 
this saw won't saw straight!" 
I should have sympathized. I didn't. I 
said, "Bill that's about like a typewriter 
not spelling right." I'll not go into the 
rest of it, but there was more to that 
conversation. 

I was a traditional housewife for the 
first eleven years of our marriage. He 
was a traditional husband. We had two 


traditional children--Rich and Catherine. . 


Then, I decided to go back ‘to college and 
our lives upended. Bill found himself in 
the kitchen--not to eat but to cook. He 
was often. seen with vacuum cleaner in | 
hand, and he learned about the buttons on 
the washer/dryer. He hated it all. He felt 
demeaned. He spoke of it loudly and often. 
I spoke back. I was sorry, but...» 

We couldn't adjust the roles. The pres- 
sure was too great. I remember standing 
before the judge and he asked, "Mrs. 
Tolight , Why did you leave your husband." 

Well, Judge, he told me to take the 
balls off the Christmas tree and I wasn't 
ready to take them off." 

It took nearly two years to get the 
divorce. The judge wasn't very impressed 
with my walking out with the kids on New 
Year's Day. He said I deserted. I said I 
escaped. 

I graduated from college and I got a 
job teaching. Bill was surprised. He 
asked me to go out to eat. I was hungry so 
I went. We had been separated and divorced 
for four years. I thought he was a dif- 
ferent person. He had an apartment. He 
talked about how good it felt to know he 
could take care of himself. It made him 
feel competent. He wasn't bragging or ly- 
j ing. He knew--for the first time--who he 
was. He said, "Thank you." I said, "You're 
welcome." He said I had mellowed. He said 
I was more tolerant. He said he didn't 
see that as a "giving in," but as a "tak- 
ing in"--a deepening. I said, "Thank you." 
He said, "You're welcome." I asked him if 
he had learned how to eat Oreo cookfes. 

He said, "No. But I'll try.” 

We got married again in April. We had 
| a church wedding with flowers and music 
and singing. Rich was his dad's best man 
and Catherine was my maid of honor. I 
guess you could say that we all got mar- 
ried. 

We are not a traditional family by the 
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old set of standards. We are a family 
that knows how fragile relationships are, 
and we do for each other what needs to be 
done. We know that our time together is 
short. 


Frances Tolight 


00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Mothers 


My first year teaching I was assigned an 
Americati Novels course in which we cover- 
ed Unéle’ Tom's Cabin by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. I don't remember any class discus- 
sions from the book, or quizzes, tests, 
questions-~nothing at all. I do remember 
reading it in two days so I would be 
ready to teach it when school started. 
„Five years later in another school, in 
another state, and in another situation T 
was again assigned Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
This time when I read the novel a char- ` 
acter spoke to me from that book--a char- 
acter that was never described, never 
spoke, and never really did anything in 
the book except cry--the babies in the 


` novel. 


It was fall semester when we read the 
book and that August I had traveled about 
‘nine hundred miles to a family reunion 
with my husband's family. He had ten 
brothers and sisters, about the same num- 
ber of in-laws, and numerous nieces and 
nephews. I had never met any of them be- 
fore. 

I was nine months pregnant. Well, 
eight and one half. I was sure we could 
go down to the reunion and make it back 
to Idaho with a.couple of days to spare. 

I was wrong of. course. We had been at 
the reunion one day when I went into la- 
bor. The delivery room doctor had a fit 
over me being in Wyoming in his emergency 
room instead of up in Weiser, Idaho keep- 
ing my own family doctor in on a Wednes- 
day night. I was upset, away from home, 
and things did just not go well. The high- 
light was when the doctor tried to give 
me a:local anesthesia and I jumped, driv- 
ing the needie into his own hand. He 
threw the syringe all the way across the 
room where it hit the opposite wall be- 
fore crashing to the floor. After six 
hours Arlette Lee was born and they 
whisked her away and wheeled me, already 
sleeping up to my room. 

I didn't wake all night, but the next 
morning at 5:00, I was up and wanted my 
baby. Who had fed it? Why hadn't they 
awakened me? 

The nurse said, "Hasn't anyone talked 
to you about your baby yet?" 

"What do you mean--talked to me about 
my baby? What's wrong? I want her." 

"No, no. Now Mrs. Foy, you just rest. 
You're doctor will be in at noon to make 
rounds. You lie down and rest." 

"I will not rest. I want my baby and 
I want to know what's wrong." 

"your baby is resting. I'm sure you 
can see her after the doctors have talk- 
ed to you.” 

"She's not dead?". l 

"No, no, of course not, Mrs. Foy. You 
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just catch up on your rest.” 

“Catch up on my rest? I want to know 
what is wrong and I'm not waiting six 
hours to do it." 

"Now calm down and get back into bed, 
Mrs. Foy." 

"I'm going down to the nursery. I want 
to see my baby." 

"Now, you an't do that. Just calm 
down." She hurried out of my room and re- 
turned with another nurse--the floor su- 
pervisor,I assumed. 

"Mrs. Foy. We have strict orders from 
your doctor to keep your baby in isola- 
tion. Didn't he talk to you before he left 
last night?" ; 

"No, he didn't. I want my baby. I want 
to know what's wrong." - 

"T'11 try to get a hold of your doctor 
and see if he can get here sooner. How 
would that be?" 

Well that was better than nothing so I 
let myself be propelled back into bed and 
waited. They couldn't get a hold of him, 
but they did keep me from escaping down 
the hall to look into the nursery. 

My husband came in around 7:00 and 
soon was in just a big a panic as I was, 
but he couldn't force information from the 
nurses; neither could he see a Foy baby in 
the nursery. So we waited together. We- 
didn't talk about death, deformities, men- 
tal retardation. It might make them come 
true. Mostly I cried. 

At noon, not one but two doctors came 
to see us. They were a husband and wife 
team and were pediatric specialists who 
had been assigned the emergency room baby 
that had something wrong. Both were short, 
smiling, hobbit-like people who somehow 
fit perfectly as baby doctors. What did 
they have to tell me after all this agony? 

Well, not much. There really wasn’t 
anything wrong with Arlette Lee; I had had 
an infection in my womb and they were go- 
ing to keep her in isolation for ten days 
and give her antibiotics, but I certainly. 
could see her, feed her, and take care of 
her. They assured me that the isolation 
was merely a procedure and she would be 
released after ten days. It was certainly 
nothing to go frantic over; I thought not 
too, considering what I had been thinking 
all morning. 

Those two jolly baby doctors weren't 
even the ones who had stopped me from 
seeing her. They didn’t know about the 
case until they arrived at the hospital 
that morning. It was the delivery room 
doctor who had left those orders. I guess 
he was still mad at me about the shot. I 
haven't forgiven him yet. 

` Three weeks later as I launched into 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, the stories of mothers 
and their children being separated bother- 
ed me. I could believe it when Stowe told 
of women who drowned themselves because 
their children were taken from them. The 
story of Old Prue, who had to listen to 
her baby cry itself to death because it 
was hungry, reduced me to tears. 

The book didn’t affect me as much this 
summer when I read it; Ziff Larzer claims 
that motherhood is the key to the book. 
Stowe felt that mothers would be moved by 
such cruelty and do something about the 
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slave situation. I can see how it was a 
pretty good ploy. 


Valorie Foy 
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About Wri CLS 
The Block Dissolved 


NOTE: The following paper was written in 

an hour in class. | 
As I have written before in this class, I 

had to learn to build up my confidence 

about my writing. One of my problems with í 
that is that the confidence I build up i 
doesn't last very long. Last summer in the p 
New Jersey Writing Project workshop I was 

on a real high about my writing, but we 

did little editing. When we started help- 

ing each other pare down our writing, I l 
took it too personally. . , | 

I remember well the day we brought in 
our first interviews to the Non-Fiction | 
Prose class here at Bread Loaf. I had been 
so upset with mine that I went to break- 
fast just to catch Ken and ask for help. 
After talking to him I went back to my 
room and rewrote the entire interview, and 
I was so pleased. It was better, much bet- 
ter. I came to class almost looking for- 
ward to reading it. Then we got into 
groups and someone else got it. As my pa- 
per was read aloud I got uncomfortable 
about it being mine. It didn't sound at 
all like it had in my room two hours be- 
fore when I read it aloud. It wasn't the 
reader's accent or her reading ability; 
it was my words. They weren't coming 
across like I wanted them to. 

That was a rough day. I left class dis- 
couraged about my writing and my group. 
Even though we were told to revise the 
interviews and turn them in, I refused to 
look at mine for days. I held on to it for 
what I considered to be a rebelliously 
long period of time, revised it the last 
day, and turned it in. I still had prob- 
lems with it. I could never quite feel 
that I had shown Peggy to my readers. When 
It came out in Y'EAST, I didn't read it. 

I still haven't. The pain and disappoint- 
ment are too fresh. I'm sure I will read 
it in a few days and find all sorts of 
work to do on it. That would be good. 

_ With the unsatisfying experience of my 
first interview looming over me, (may 
sound academic, but I felt loomed over) I 
started on my second one. I picked Carol 
Elliott for my subject. She struck me as 
a lively person who would be easy to in- 
terview. She was. The interview went 
great. I left feeling like I had made a 
new friend. She had spoken so openly to 
me that I was sure I could talk to her 
about anything. Every time I saw her she 
had something to say to me. That felt 
good. 





Then I started trying to write about 
her. I immediately felt like a failure. 
I knew there was no way that I could por- 
tray her on paper with words that could 





























































































equal what she was like, but I tried. I Breakfast with Jimmy Britton 
listened to that hour of conversation; I L ; 
‘looked at my notes; I thought about my In his gentlemanly way, he asked if the 
‘, impressions of Carol and I wrote. I wrote seat next to me was taken. I choked on my 
too much, too artificially and too per- muffin`and replied. "No! Not at all." 
sonally. What I got was eight pages of in- After hearing: "Britton is coming! 
formation, not in very good order, but Britton is coming!" for an entire week, I 
“that I cared about. I wasn't happy though. could hardly believe it when Jimmy Britton 
I‘ knew it wasn't good enough; before I'd really was here, not just on the Bread 
finished putting it down, I knew. Loaf campus, but right beside me at my 

I came to class with it, prepared to breakfast table. 
be shot down. As I half read, half told I was half expecting him to have an 
it, I left out chunks of it. One of the aura, a faint glow which only the best 
guys said he thought I had edited it as I writing teachers acquire. He did glow 


read it. That clicked. "Go back and follow faintly, in his cheeks and smile. 
your instincts," I said. "Just because she I had aome to Bread Loaf searching for 


said it doesn't mean you have to use it.” 4 more effective method of teaching wri- 
I was having as much problem throwing away ting. I have been finding that Britton's 
her words as mine. So I started cutting. methods save time and red ink, and also 
It hurt, but I did it. I dropped a page are very sensible. 

and a half for starters, then went from Realizing that the grandteacher of 
there. I worked on reordering the inter- writing would soon be finishing his fried 
view and cutting out extra words. What eggs and coffee, I mustered up my courage 
surprised me was that I began to feel more and spoke: "Mr. Britton, may I ask you a 


like I was creating and less like I was few questions?" 
destroying. That was new. He turned to me with a slight twinkle 
I continued to edit and revise until I in his eyes. "Of course,” he replied. 
returned to class with it. I got more "I'1] be teaching a fall semester of 
feedback, and this time I was ready for it.grammar this year, and I was wondering 
I went back to my room and. cut and changed how do you coordinate teaching grammar 
some more. Then when I felt like I was with writing? And how helpful is the 
getting a block, I asked Ellen to read it study of grammar for the student and his 
to me, I chose Ellen because she was con- writing?" 
venient, and she says what she thinks. As "Studies have shown," he responded, 
she read, and asked me questions, and made "that there actually is no correlation 
comments, the block dissolved, and I start-between the two. The study of grammar is 
ed seeing it and hearing it again. When fine if you want students to know grammar. 
Ellen had finished, I went back and made “Grammar rules learned implicitly will 
more changes. Then I rewrote it preparing be retained and used more frequently in 
it for typing. (I type better if I've got students' writing, than if they were 
a good copy to type from.) I thought I was learned through explicit drilling. 
through editing, but I wasn't. "won't a teacher have to at least ex- 
As I wrote the interview again, I saw plicitly introduce writing rules to stu- 
still more to drop, to change, to improve, dents?" 
and as I typed I made minor changes. When Jimmy replied, "For the most part, no. 
I was finished typing it, I read it again. Students, due to their desire to write 
I felt sorry for all that I had cut out, well in front of their peers, will learn 
but I felt good about what I had kept. I these rules implicitly and use them in 
knew that I had improved'a hundred times their writing.” 
from the original. I had created a better “Would it be wrong to simply give short 
interview, and more importantly, an inter- explicit directions; for example, commas 
view someone could read, understand, and usually go where pauses are?" 
from it get a feel for Carol Elliott. I ‘not at all," he answered. 
felt like I had really accomplished some- "How should a teacher handle spelling 
thing. errors which are not noticed by the wri- 
Then I let Carol read it. We made a ter or his peers?” 
couple of changes, but nothing major, and He replied in his British accent, ULE 
she liked it. She even complimented me on is appropriate to bring some of the most 
my ability of taking all the "stuff" we'd recurring errors to the writer's atten- 
talked about and turning it into a coher- tion, but a teacher must not point them 
ent piece of writing. I had to laugh. I all out because that will cause the wri- 
told her it had taken several rewrites, ter to avoid using new words in the 
but she was still complimentary. The only future." \ 
things that made her feel better than her It sounded so logical. "How should a 
remarks and reaction were my feelings. I teacher evaluate students’ writing?" 
hadn't given up. I hadn't taken it so "Make sure students know when you're 
personally. I had accepted criticism with evaluating and when you aren't," he re- 
an open mind, even sought it out. I had plied. "Don't evaluate their regular wri- 


revised and edited a lot. That's hard for ting assignments. That just pressures 
me, but I had worked at it. What I had. them more and inhibits their desire to 


ended up with was an interview that I was write." 
í ; "Are there any high school writing 


proud of. 

ae texts which would be good to use to teach 
Joyce Greene writing?" 

After a pause, he answered, "Yes, but 
I wouldn't recommend using one because so 
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much of the direction a writing class 
takes depends on the students and their 
writing." 

I was impressed by his intense interest 
and honest concern. As I entered our con- 
_versation into my think book, I. was sur- 

prised to notice that my questions were 
often nearly as long as his replies. A 
man of few words and yet full of wisdom. 

Sensing he would like to finish his 
breakfast and quietly enjoy his remaining 
coffee, I returned to my muffins, think- 
ing of how radically different I would be 
teaching writing in the coming month. 


Edwin Fenstermacher 
O00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Reception 


“The: students in the writing class I'm in 
are excited about their writing. They 
spend time on it. Some are newly discover- 
ing the satisfaction of writing. In that 
class personal writing is counted worthy. 

Away from class we've talked about why 
it carries power for us. However we 
phrase our conclusions, we seem to say 
that writing helps us to create our pres- 
ent and recreate our past. There is the 
power. We order and extend our cxperience. 

I am interested in how that experience 
reads to those outside the writing pro- 
gram. I put a certain edge on my efforts 
when I think that Bread Loafers in the 
literature program might consume my words 
in Y'EAST with their hot dogs and cauli- 
flower. 

I wonder if those diners who are not 
in writing classes look at the personal 
essays in Y'EAST as an inferior kind of 
activity for graduate students. Personal 
writing requires neither the knowledge of 
a body of literature nor the process of 
“¢eriticism. It does require an authentic 
voice and a feeling for one's place in the 
scheme of things. 

That this writing is personal makes it 
unseemly in traditional graduate schools. 
It's powerful stuff for its authors; I 
wonder what it is for its readers. 


Mel Riggs 
O0000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Something Mysterious 


` Writing has always been something myster- 
ious to me, By that I mean when I'm asked, 
like today, to write on the "process," 
‘I'm nót sure I can. I realize writing 
about the process of writing is not the 
“game as the writing itself. I guess I'm 
talking about two different types of writ- 
ing here--perhaps one subgonscious and 
one conscious. To a certain extent, per- 
haps to a very great extent, I don't know 
how much what I consciously write is 
affected by how much I know or under- 


stand about my subconscious. 


I don't know when I first thought I 
‘could write. Teachers toid me I had high 
verbal skills (that seemed connected to 
writing somehow) and I tried to write 
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different things--short stories, poetry. 
I also know that somewhere I learned that 
literature was difficult, the content 
abstruse, and so I thought to produce 
good literature I had to not enjoy my- 
self, not trust any instincts I might have, 
and strive toward unclear meanings. For 
somebody young and unprofessional, which 
I was, writing was always frustrating, 
and I never knew what I had after I'd 
written something. 

Since I've taken this class at Bread 
Loaf, my feeling towards writing has 
changed. I had pretty well stopped trying 
to write anything two years ago, not be- 
cause I didn't feel I had anything to say, 
but because I didn't know how to begin 
saying it. The Non-Fiction Prose Writing 
class has been helpful because I'm now 
writing about things I know instead of 
trying for abstractions or to create a 
situation in which I have no personal 
knowledge. Having people respond positive- 
ly to something I've written that I feel 
strongly about is in a way more rewarding 
to me than if I'd written fiction because 
I feel closer to a personal experience. 

As I just wrote that last sentence I 


thought that that was one of the things 


that stopped me from writing years ago-~ 

I didn't feel close to what I was writing. 
This class has also been kind of scary 
because I've bared myself (this is not 
easy for me) and a lot of the things I've 
written about are experiences that have 
stayed with me, deeply troubled me, I 
suppose, for a long time. It feels great 
to get them out on paper--that's the first 
step. But now what to do with them? 

I'm thinking about the question in 
class today about hearing the words in 
your head as you write them on the paper. 
For me the composing goes on in my head 
before I start to write. I think I've had 
the story there a long, long time, and it's 
it's taken on a shape of its own, a life 
of its own, so that I start thinking about 
the actual words I'm going to put down and 
then I start to tremble if it grabs me or 
moves me somehow, and the story--which 
essentially is already written--appears on 
the page. It's not that magical for every- 
thing I've written--just the more trouble- 
some pieces. When I get emotional like 
that when I'm writing (or thinking about 
writing) it's not always an indication 
that my story will have power and inter- 
est for others. Sometimes it fails, and I 
think that that is due to my lack of 
training in writing--how to critique, edit, 
revise, etc. But I feel I've gotten 
through a block which had hindered my 
writing and I feel very good about that. 

Some of us were talking today about 
papers (research, literary analysis, etc.) 
and the "formal" quality they seem to re- 
quire. When I went back to college after 
an eight-year hiatus I didn't know what 
my writing technique or abilities were. 
But I started writing formal papers and 
getting A's, and realized that I sounded 
just like the scholars with all the "to 
be sures" and “insofars" and I really 
thought it was great that I could do it. 

I don't know how I knew to do it, where 
it came from, because I certainly hadn't 
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been reading scholarly criticisms for the 
past eight years. But a funny thing hap- 
pened. I kept all those papers, and I take 
them out occasionally and reread them be- 
cause they sound incredible and. I can't 
believe I wrote them. Of course not. There 
isn't an "I" to be found anywhere. And 
another funny thing is that I don't under- 
stand what I wrote. I reread sentences and 

I don't understand what I'm talking about. 

I guess that's because "g" didn’t write 

those papers. Somebody who thought she was 

writing the way she was "supposed to” did. 

Maybe it has something to do with what 

Graves said about the strong link between 

voice and subject. My voice is not present 

: in the piece and therefore the subject 
. has no meaning for me. 

I did it again on my paper in my lit 

class. I felt so horrible about the con- 

. tent of that paper. Even though I knew we 
could use "I," I purposely left myself out 
of it as if I didn't want to claim owner- 
ship. I got a Bt, which surprised me, be- 
cause I didn't think it was that good and 
the ironic thing was that I believe I 

would have gotten an A- if I had left my 
voice in. The professor's main criticism 

. was that "I" should have argued the point 
from my viewpoint rather than the author's 
standpoint because my views did not per- 
tain to the author's lifetime. Of course 
not! They were my impressions, my obser- 
vations. Why didn’t I say 89? I think. it 
goes back to the idea of subject matter, 

or topic. I didn't feel strongly about the 
topic, so that: even though I can argue 
well enough and write well enough to get 
a Bt my voice (my heart?) is not in it. I 
think it will be interesting if I return 
to Bread Loaf next year, or take a litera- 
ture course at home this winter, to try 
to get my. voice into a paper of this type 
because I know it's difficult to change 
something, especially that you've gotten 

to be somewhat of an expert at. 

One more thing I'd like to say is that 
I'm very excited to try some writing 
activities with my classes this year, and 
also with my eight-year-old daughter. The 
whole idea of telling stories, listening 
to stories, reading stories about people's 
lives, is not only a way to start writing 
(write about what you know) but also a 
way to share and communicate. I have so 
many children, in my low classes especial- 

‘ly, poor readers, who love to tell stories 

and they tell them well, and descriptive- 

“Ly and with great rhythm and humor. It's 
going to be a challenge to get them to 
write. Maybe we'll just start orally, to 
sort of take the pressure off. Since I. 
feel like I'm just starting all this too, 
we can start together. Maybe it won't be 
amazing or great, but something's going 
to come out of it and I feel as though 
we'll all be learning together. It's an 
interesting feeling because I've never 
felt that way about teaching before. 


Phemie Scantlin 
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The Trail of Nature 


As I walk down 125, toward a bench along 


‘the Robert Frost nature trail and inspira- 


tion, I consider how non-fiction becomes 
literature. 

.. Passing ah old graveyard, I can con- 
tinue to walk while I read "Ellena E. 
Gibbs--wife of N.J. Atwood-born March 28, 
1863-~died September 1, 1897. Though 
chiseled into expensive stone, this frozen 
non-fiction moment fails to speak to me. 

But a few simple words on a fired clay 
pot bid me turn around. “Onandaga Cottage 
Cheese-910 Burned Avenue-Syracuse, New 
York" draws me through perpetually open 
gates. Walking up the grassy slope, I come 
to rest alongside a special arrangement of 
red geraniums. Sharing its rectangle of 
buried cement, an unidentified glass jar 
supports 4 wilted collection of wild 
flowers. Even in a cemetery, this monument 
lives. 

Still pondering the dis 
non-fiction and literature, I cannot help 
but sense the presence of a story. My 
train of thought switches tracks as a 
small car stops near the entrance. As a 
woman with Shirley Heath hair walks towar: 
me, I'm not sure what to do. I wonder if 
she thinks I may be up to mischief. 

I'm unable’ to move, put my fears pass 
as I notice the purple flowers and water 
jug in her hands. Michael's mother came 
to exchange his wilted wild flowers for a 
freshly selected arrangement from "along- 
side the river." Michael was always "firs 
to see the wild flowers," but an auto- 
mobile accident at sixteen keeps him from 
picking his own now. o 

For a time, I feel uneasy because she 
begins to cry when I ask her if someone 
in her family lies here. But somehow I 
think she needs to tell his story- "My 
son" comes out, then tears. Sitting there 
I feel a story unfold like a great novel 
I cannot put down. 

Michael does not have a stone monument 
his mother cannot risk "seeing it gone 
again." I suspect she also knows what. 
Michael knows, and I discover while I'm 
trying to babble pleasant things, “The 
wild flowers will be here long after all 
these other monuments disappear." We both 
know that wild flowers, unlike stone mark 
ers, always come again. 

Sorry for temporarily opening her 
wound, I try to say I hurt with her. I 
know better than to lie and say I under- 
stand. I don't. And she doesn't know how 
it feels to see the birth of your new son 
if you're a man. An audience does not kno 
how the artist feels. I tell her of my 
newborn son. But I don't tell her how I'd 
ached with make-believe Eliza when Harrie 
Beecher Stowe made her to fear never see- 
ing her son again. 

Michael's mother does not understand 
why one so unique and special as he can 
stay for only a short time. Though a 
character in literature, Augustine St. Y 
Claire feels the same way when his specta 
Evangeline's light goes out before his 
eyes. I cry with both of them. Sitting. 
among these marble stones, it comes to me 


tinction betwee: 


that we wish to make life a frozen moment 
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in literature. But I'm learning we cannot, 
any more than we can force literature to | 
be static on the page. When we look at it 
again, we discover change. Our world moves 
on. We see things we have not seen before. 
I leave Michael's mother in a light 
drizzle. "I'm gonna get rained on," I ob- 
serve without concern. "It said showers 
today," she responds without offering a 
ride. Glad that I know part of their story 
I offer her "some quiet moments" alone 
with Michael. "Nice talking to you," she 
closes. And though I go on to walk the 
nature trail, I already know what I want 
to write. 
Mark Ash 


O0000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Coach. 


On the second day of "in-service" in the 
fall I looked up from my desk to see the 
new football coach coming into my room. 
The students weren't due for three more 
days, and I was quite alone. Wyban was a 
huge man--over six feet, with hulky 
shoulders. He wore large, square glasses, 
and during all of the in-service staff 
meetings, I had never seen him smile. He 
wasn't smiling now. He was glaring at me 
over the tops of his glasses as he ambled 
around back of the desks and set his 
briefcase down on the floor. 

"I'm Coach Ben Wyban," he said, offer- 
ing me his hand. 

I took his hand and said, "Glad to meet 
you, Mr. Wyban. I'm Whamet. I teach 
English." 

"Yes. I know," he replied as he sat 
down on top of one of the student desks. 
"I understand that there is a lot of 
animosity between the athletic department 
and the academic staff here. I wanted to 
learn what the problems are. I asked the 
principal to give me the names of those 
people who were antagonistic toward 
athletics. He said that if I wanted to 
start off at the top, I should start with 
you." 

“Did he really say that?" I asked, sur- 
prised, but at least satisfied that the 
office knew me well. 

"Yes, he did." 

"And you want me to tell you what I 
don't like about the athletic department?" 

"Yes. “n 

“How long have you got?" 

He attempted to laugh but it didn’t 
sound homemade. I didn't like him at all 
at that moment. Not because he didn't 
laugh at my joke, but because he couldn't. 

-"I suppose it has a lot to do with the 
stereotypes," I offered, not really want- 
ing to go into it. 

"How do you mean? Do you mean that I'm 
a dumb jock?" 

I just stared at him, and I felt a ane 
flush of anger in my face. I didn't have 
to tell him anything. I didn't send for 
him. It occurred to me to tell him that I 
was too busy to talk, and it also occurred 
to me to tell him where to stop off on his 
way back to jockland. But then I thought, 
“What an opportunity!" 

"Are you a dumb jock?" I asked, 
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leaning ‘back in my chair, and looking at 
him as if’he were one of my disobedient 
students. 

“Are you an egghead?" he replied. 

"Well, at least we have the stereotypes 
right. Would you like to hear the rest of 
1e 

"Yes." : 

"Let me say now, Mr. Wyban, that I 
won't send my athletic students to you 
for discipline. That's what you came about 
isn't it?" 

"Why won't you send them to me? I can 
help you if they give you trouble. I can 
help them better than the office can." 

"I gee no reason to have a dichotomy 
of discipline procedures. The students 
are entitled to due process through the 
office, and I send any and all students 
there who are chronic problems. I really 
don't need your help, Mr. Wyban." 

He opened his briefcase and flipped 
through some papers. He pulled out a form 
and handed it across the desk to me. 
"That's a form I would like you to fill 
out each week on every athlete you have 
in class. We'll have special tutors to 
teach them after school and on weekends. 
I'll need to know specifically what they 
don’t know in the subject area. It goes 
here," he said, pointing to a line on the 
paper. "I need this information every 
Friday. Leave it in my box." 

"Did you get permission from the of- 
fice to do this?" I asked, seeing a let- 
ter of resignation forming in my brain. 

"No. This is my own idea." 

"I won't do it." 

His face flushed now, and it was the 
first genuine change in his features 
since he came in. 

“And why not?" he said very quietly. 
"Don't you want to help your students?" 

I couldn't decide on an answer. Did I 
object because he was a coach or because 
I had had too many corn-fed country boys 
who played football and who also wanted 
to play push olé-lady Whamet around be- 
cause she is short, sawed off, and ham- 
mered down. I thought about the supple- 
ment for extra time on the job and about 
my not getting a supplement even though 
I poured over papers at home and I was 
sure that. my hourly input was about the 
same as his. I thought about the athletic 
clique that he belonged to and the way 
all the coaches looked through the academ- 
ic teachers in the hallways and never 
spoke to any of us. I thought about how 
athletic-minded the town was and about 
how I was bucking the system. I wondered 
if I would be made to pay for it. I won- 
dered if the fact that "they" preferred 
athletics to academics brought out the 
scrappy dog in me. I wondered if he 
thought that all of my objections were 
based on the fact that I was female. 
After all, I couldn't play football. That 
wasn't right either. When I was a kid, I 
had played football--tackle football-—- 
with the boys in the neighborhood. I 
could kick, run, throw a spiral, and I 
would tackle fearlessly. I had played 
baseball too. I was chosen right off when 
we made up teams. I looked at Wyban's 
clothes--the athletic shirt and shorts-~- 
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and I wondered if it were because the 
school system bought that outfit for him 
while they counted out ny rubber bands 
very carefully. I wondered if it were be- 
cause the athletic boosters had sent all 
the coaches and their families to Wind 
Beach, North Carolina, for a week's all- 
expense~paid vacation during the summer. 
I wondered if I objected to the glory they 
got while the academic teachers just plod- 
ded along with little thanks and nobody 
ever patting them on the back, sayings 
“Way to go!" I wondered if it were because 
of all the other kids I had--not athletes 
--who needed special tutors, special care, 
and some kind of uniform to make them be 
a little—-just a little--like everybody 
else. I wondered if it were because of the 
"good" kids who stepped out of line once 
and got shafted by the office while the 
athletes got three laps around the broom 
closet from the coaches. I wondered if it 
were because of Russ Ware, my boyfriend- 
basketball player in high school, who 
dumped me for some stupid girl named Mary 
Beth. I wondered if I just didn't want 
another form to fill out by Friday, Or 
Wednesday, or whatever day. I didn't know 
"why not," but I knew I would not. 

ut won't do it because it ian’t demo- 
cratic," I answered--still not sure. He 
put away his things, got up, and left. 


Bernice Whamet 
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